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A NEW AGE FROSI THE NORTH. 



L The opening of the fifth century brought with it changes of 
I transcendent magnitude and importaniie in Europe. For 
a the anna of the South had overflowed the countries of 
I the North, but now the tide of comiuest had turned, tlie 
[ North was bearing down on the South, and that haughty 

Power which had subjected to her sceptre so many tribes 
I and realms, was about to suffer iu lier turn the miseries of 
I foreign invaaiou, and taste the bitterness of a barbarian 
' yoke. These changes were preparatory to the erection of a 

kingdom which was destined to flourish when the victories 

of Home had crumbled into dust 
We must here pause in order specially to note the dead- 
I lock into whicli the aflairs of the world had come at this 
[ great turning-point of its history. Its three leading nations 

arc seen to bo miable to ad\-ance beyond the point at 

which they had iioiv arrived. Ilencc the necesaity of 

brin^^ng new races upon the stage if the human march was 
3 forward. This extraordinary position of mattera must 

be taken into account and distinctly apprehended if we 
I wonid intelligently follow the course of succeeding eventa ; 
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aiitl especially if we would understand the place uf the Scots 
in general history, and the part they were selected to fiJfil 
ill the cause of Christian civilisation and constitutional 
liberty. It is here that we find the key of modem history. 

Till this epoch the business of the world had been left in 
the bands of the Jew, the Greek, and the Roman. Theaa 
were its three leading nations. Tlie march of all threa 
was towards the same goal, but tlicy approached it on 
separate lines. The world's work was too onerous to be 
undertaken by any one of them singly, and accordingly we 
see it partitioned among the three, in fit correspondence 
with the age in which each flourished, and the peculiar 
idiosyncrasy with which each bad been endowed. 

Each rendered a distinct, and, in truth, brOliant contribu- 
tion to the world's one work. The Jew caine first ; for his 
share of the mighty labour had respect to the foundations. 
He presented us, althougb in figure and sjTnlml, witli a 
system of spiritual truth, to which we have been able to 
make no material addition, and which we accept as by far 
the mightiest instrumentality for regenerating the race, and 
building up society. The Greeks followed, furnishing us, hy 
means of their great thinkers, with the laws of thought, and 
moulding for us, by their great orators, the most melodious of 
the tongues of earth. Last of all eame the Roman. Afba 
the spiritual and the intellectual had been supplied by his 
two predeccssore, the Roman added the political. He 
gathered the scattered races into one empire, and taught 
them to bo obedient to one law. So far the work was 
done, but done only up to a certain point. At this poini 
the workers found themselves arrested, and farther pro( 
impossible to tliem : but though they left their great tai 
incomplete, the world never can forget what it owes 
those who sowed the first seeds of that rich inheritanco 
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tnith and knowledge and liberty which awaits it in the 
future. 

Theaa three workers — the Jew, the Greek, the Roman — 
had brought the human family to the confine of a new age, 
but they were unable to conduct them across tlie botindarj-. 
At the portals of this new era they must dcniit their func- 
tions aa the pioneers in the human march, and from the van, 
which they had occupied till now, tliey must fall into the 
rear, and leave to others a work which they were no longer 
able to carry forward. In truth the very fitness of these 
three nations to do the world's work in the times that pre- 
ceded the advent of Christianity, made them unfit for doing 
it in the timot that followed that great revolution. All 
three had been engrossed with the forms of knowledge, 
rather than with knowledge itself. They had seen and 
h&ndlc<l only the images or pictures of truth. This in pro- 
cess of time produced an intellectual and moral incapacity 
to apprehend the verities which lay hid beneath the ft>mis 
and j'vmbols with which they were versant. The Jew 
would have given us a religion of the htler, but he never 
would have given us a religion of the spirit. The 
Greek would have given us a philosophy of sytlofflsm, but 
never would he have given us a philosophy of _/ac/. And 
the Roman would have given us a polity shaped by a power 
outeide society, but not a polity springing from forces acting 
from within — a polity in accordance with the will of Ca'sar, 
but not in harmony with the rights anil wishes of humanity. 
In a word, the Jew never would have evolved Christianity, 
nor the Greek the Baconian philosophy, nor the Roman con- 
stitutional government. 

Under this incapacity did all three lal)our, hence the 
arrest of the world ; nor was it possible for it to resume 
its march till fresh races had come forward to break through 
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tbe trammels in which loDg custom bad enchained the, 
old nations. The Jew had lived two thouBand jeara amid 
ceremonial ordinances and ritualistic obscn'ances. These 
Lad become to him a second nnturc : they were to him 
what the senses of seeing, hearing, and handling are to the 
Boul ; and should he bo cut off from the means bj which 
he held intercourse with the spiritual worid, truth would be-, 
placed beyond his reach, aud he would account himself con- 
demned to dwell in a world of utter isolation. He would 
have resisted the change as he would have resisted the 
destruction of truth itself, — for to the Jew the change was 
equivalent to the destruction of truth. Uod it depended 
on the Jew, the Temple would have been still standing, the 
sacrifices of bullocks and rams still burning on its altar, 
and the sublime doctrines of Christianity still shining dimly 
through the veils of ceremony aud tj'pe. 

Uia syllogistic philosophy had as completely enslaved the 
Greek as his ceremonial religion had fettered the Jew ; and 
the former equally with the latter needed emancipation. 
The Greek was famihar with but the form of ^vlsdoni. TTin 
philosophy was a philosophy of ingemous speculations and 
syllogistic reasonings. It assumed as it:j basis not the ascer- 
tained facts of the natural aud moral woHds, but the con- 
ceptions or dreams which had their birth in the minds of < 
the great thinkers who stood at the head of their n-spective 
schools. Lyrics of melting sweetness, epics of thrilling and 
tr^c grandeur, statues of dazzling beauty, philosophii 
theoretically perfect, only lacking fouudatiou in nature, the 
loves, revels, and battles of gods and goddesses that did not 
esist, celebrated in an empyrean, which was as unreal and 
imaginary as the dignities with which the Greek imagina- 
tion had peopled it : all this and much more the Greek could 
aud did give us ; but a science with enough of truth and 
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Hubstance in it to form a solid basis for the arts of life, Bucli 
as those which the modem world has at its ac^^^ce, the 
Greek could not give us, because he turned away from the 
quarter where alone the matcriab for such a science are to 
be found. He refused to look at nature. Shirking the 
patient induction of facts, and the careful registration of 
htW8, he set his im^nation to work, and that enchantress 
found fur him the materials on which his wondrous intellect 
worked, and out of which it wove these brilliant but base- 
leas philosophies, which daKzled the world before the advent 
of Christianity. 

And so was it as regards the Roman, He excelled all 
the nations that had been before him in the order and 
oigauisation of his empire, but that very organisation at 
last fettered his mind, stereotyped all his ideas in that special 
department of the world's work which had been committed 
to hiin ; and henceforward the farther progress of the race 
under the Roman became impossible. His empire was but 
a vast political machine for carrying out the will of one man. 
His scheme of government took no e<^isance of individual 
rights ; it did not train the citizen in independence and self- 
government; it made no provision for gathering up and 
combining the myriad wishes of the people int<> one supreme 
sentiment or will, and making that the governing power. 
The day of constitutional and representative goverament was 
yet afar off. The despotism of Home was perhaps the most 
lenient, the most equitable, and the most moral despotism 
which has ever, either before or since, flourishefl upon the 
eartli. It was a despotism, nevertheless, and the more its 
organisation was perfected, the more complete and irresist- 
ible tliat despotism became, being but the vehicle for carry- 
ing into effect that one will wliicli the empire made supreme 
over all rights, over all liberties, and over all consciences. 
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The fiovemmeiit of Rome, altliough unrivalled in point of 
(irganisation among the govemments of the ancient world, 
could, by the verj necessitj uf ita constitution, only work 
do«Tiwards, — it never would have elevated the niasaes into 
self-government ; it never could have given liberty. 

Thus all three nations, at the period we speak of, bad 
come into a dead-lock. The Jew eonld not get beyond 
Moses ; the Greek could not advance beyond I'lato ; and the 
Konian could not rise above Caisar. The Jew, while the 
Hpell of ritualism was upon him, would never have worked 
his way to the doctrine of Justification by faith, The Greek, 
bound in the fetters of syllogism, and not daring to stray 
Ijcyond the narrow confine of his own ratiocination — that 
mifathomed and inexhaustible well of wisdom in his eyes — 
never would have given tho world the mariner's compass, 
the printing press, the steam-engine, and the mechanical 
and chemical arts, which so abundantly minister to the 
comforts and elegancies of modem life. jVnd the Uoman, 
with the yoke of imperialism on his thoughts, would never 
have introduced the era of free parliaments and constitu- 
tional government. Here, then, the world had halted, and 
over this same spot we should have found it anchored 
to-day had not a new objective revelation been made to all 
three — to the Jew the Cross; to the Greek, Nuliire; and 
to the 1 toman, Societt/. 

But the old nations were not able to enter the new road 
now opened to them. The Jew disdained to accept the 
religion of the Cross. Tlie Greek showed equal contempt 
for the teaching of Nature. And the Roman refused to 
make his government conformable to the laws and rights of 
Society. The enchaining power of habit, the blinding 
prestJge of past achievement, and the priilc of high attain- 
ment, incapacitated all three for compliance with the great 
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iutvllectuLil and tjptritual revolution, which was needed H' 
tlie world was to advance. The Greek and the Roman 
were no more able than the Jew to become as a little child, 
that the,v might enter this new kingdom. The Great Ruler, 
tbercfore, mode clioice of a new race, and into tlieir hands 
was the world's farther progress committed — a race, which 
having no post to foi^et, and no acquisitions to unlearn, 
might sit down, docile and obedient, at the feet of new 
and better instructors, and in process of time resume the 
work at the point where their predecessors had left it. 

Such a race wa« at that hour growing up amid the 
forests of nortlioni Europe. That race was strong in tliose 
very points in which the Greek and Roman peoples were 
weak. Sclf-relianco and the passion of individual freedom 
were powerfully developed in them ; and when, as after- 
wards happened, the Divine graft of Christianity, and the 
human product of Greek and Roman culture, came to be 
incorporated with that hardy stock, the result in duo 
course was a race of more varied faculty, and capable of a 
wider and Iiigher civilisation than any nation that had yet 
flourished on the earth. Hence that great revolution, 
which divided the ancient from the modern times : a revolu- 
tion in which the heavens and the earth that had been of 
old — to use the sublime metaphor in which the Hebrew 
SeerB bad foretold that grand transition — were taken downi, 
and the ecclesiastical, the literary and the political firma- 
Dients shaken and removed. We behold the world of tlie 
Jew, the Greek, and the Roman disrobing in ruins, that the 
new heavens and tlie new earth of spiritual Christianity 
and constitutional liberty may be set u}>. 



CHAPTER II. 



THE SERVICES OP THE BOOTS TO CUBtSTIANlTV IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES. 

The Scots are miBaing from the roll of barbarous DntionH 
that descended from the North in the fifth century upon the 
Roman empire and overturned it. Historians have been 
careful to enumerate the otlier races that left their homes 
in the deserts of Scythia at thia eventful epocli, and journeyed 
southward on a mission of transcendent consequence to the 
world, though unknown to themselves. The Hnna, the 
Vandals, the Lombards, and other nationaliticB whose 
existence was unknown till the gates of the North opened 
and suddenly revealed them to the world, all figure in that 
terrible drama. But the Scots have been passed over in 
silence. Yet the truth is that the Scoti ought to have stood 
at the head of tliis roll, inasmuch as they formed the van of 
the procession, and had nn important part to play in the 
great revolution that followed the advent of these races. 

This omission on the part of historians is not surprising. 
The Scote came early, in fact, pioneered the movement. 
We are accustomed to connect this uprising of the fresh, 
unbroken, vigorous barbarism of the North upon the effem- 
inate and corrupt civilisation of the South with the 6fth 
century. As a general date this may be accepted as accurate, 
for in that century thi.s great ethnical movement was in full 
flood, but in truth this uplieaval of the nations neither began 
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iior ended in the fifth century. It had been begun before 
the Christian era. Rome was jet in her zenith : along the 
^■ast sweep of her frontier no enemy dared show himaelf : 
and, far as her eye could gaze into the wildernesses beyond, 
sign of danger there was none. Yet even then the first con- 
tingent of what was to grow in the future into a myriad 
host, was on the move, but their march wna with steps so 
noiseless that Rome neither heard nor heeded their advance : 
and when at last she came to ha\e some knowledge of their 
peregrinations, the matter had no interest for her. Looking 
with eyes of pride, she deemed their movements not deserv- 
ing her notice. The Scots were to her but a tribe of herds- 
men and fighters, wandering hither and thither in quest of 
richer pastures, or it might l>e of more exciting combats. It 
was not likely that they would coiu't battle with her legions. 
With the warrior tribes of Scythia, their neighbours, they 
might engage, but surely they would never invite destruction 
by thrusting themselves upon the bosses of her empire ; — so 
did Rome reason. In what a different light would she have 
ricwed the matter had Fate lifted the curtain, and shown 
her behind this little vanguard the terrible and almost end- 
Icaa procession of Iwirbarous nations that was to follow — the 
Frank, the Goth, the Suevi, the Ostro-Goth, the Hun, the 
Vandal, the Ijombard, and others from the same mysterious 
and inexhaustible region. In the southward march of this 
little company of Scoti the mistress of the world would have 
lieanl the first knell of her empire. 

The descent of the Scots from the North was divided by 
a considerable inter\-al from that of the other nations. This 
in another circumstance that has prevented historians ^iew- 
ing the Scottish race as an integral part of the great irrup- 
tion of the Scythcan nations. The Scoti left their original 
settlements probably about the times of the first Ctesar ; 
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but it was not till the last emperors Iiacl filletl up the cup | 
of Rome's oppression, and of the nations' endurance, that i 
the full stream of northern invasion began to flow. Tlie | 
four or five centuries that intervene betwixt the appearance , 
of the Scots on tlie scene, and that of the hordes which. J 
were the last to issue from the gates of the North, do not 
affect the character of the movement, or invaUdate the J 
claiui of the first, any more than it does that of the last, to I 
be ranked as actors ui this great pro\'idential drama. The I 
Scots opened it in truth. They were sprung of the' same 
stock as those who succeeded them ; their dwellings had 
been placed under the same iron sky ; they had buffeted 
with the same northern blust<s ; they had tasted privatiou 
and learned endurance on the same sterile earth ; the same j 
mysterious impulse acted on them that moved the others ; 
and we are shut up to speak of them as part of that great I 
torrent of emigrants which may be variously described as | 
warriors or as missionaries, according as we view the work 
— destruction or restoration — they were sent forth to 
execute. 

Another circumstance wliich tended to mislead historians, i 
and to hide from their view the connection of the early j 
Scottish immigration with the great movement which re- 
quired centuries for it« accompUshmeut, and which was so j 
prolific in ethnical and pofitical changes, was the conipara- j 
tive smallness of the numbers of the Scots. They were a 1 
mere handful compared with the swarms — countless as the I 
sands of the sea — that followed thcuL This hid the import- 
ance of the movcmeut from the age iu wliich it took place, 
and has helped to conceal its peculiar character and pro- 
eminent significance fi'uni succeeding times. A contemporary 
historian, Ammianus ^^[arceUinus, speaks disdaiufully of the i 
Scoli as "wanderers," whose migratory steps and shifting I 
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cucampments it were bootless attempting to follow. To-day 
OH this stream, to-morrow on the banks of that, as the 
necessities of water and pasturage demand, but ever hold- 
iug on their course, by slow stages, to the south, and 
euiiimer bv summer drawing nearer the line guarded by the 
^icturious standards of Rome, Eveu should they cross that 
line, why should Uume take alarm, or tremble ft)r her 
empire? Her realms are wide enough surely to afford 
water and pasturage to the flocks of those roaming herds- 
uil'h without greatly taxing her own resources. Or should 
they drop their peaceful pursuits, and transform themselves 
into warriors, were they likely to cause undue dismay to 
the legions, or put their valour to any severe test ? A 
vapuble statesman U'ould have read this apparently trivial 
incident differently. He would have seeu more in it than 
met the eye ; and instead of counting the number of those 
he saw, he would have essayed to compute the milhons or 
myriads he did not see, and which lay concealed in the 
dark recesses of the north. The appearance of these roving 
bondis gave sure intimation that there were forces at work 
in the heart of the Scythcan nations that might yet breed 
danger to Rome, They warned her to set her house in 
order, for she should die and not live. Who could guess 
how many swarms, far larger than the present, the same 
vant, populous, but unknown region might send forth; and 
having once tasted the com and wine, the milk and honey 
of tlie south, it would not be easy to compel these hungry 
immigrants to go back to the nig^rd soils and scanty 
banests which they had left behind them. 

But able statesmen was juat what the Rome of that age 
■ignally lacked. It is always so with empires fated to fall. 
Decay is seen at the council table before it has become 
manifest in the field. Corruption creeps in among the 
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BCDiitoi-s of a State, then discipline and valour forsake ita i 
armies. But even had Rome been as plentifully as she was 
sparingly supplied with sagacious statesmen, it is hard to 
say whether any forecast could then tiave been formed of , 
the danger that impended. That danger was new ; it v 
wholly unknown to former ages. Till now the ethnic streaml 
had flowed in the opposite direction. The South had seaH^ 
her prolific swarms northward to people the empty spaceafl 
around the pole. That the tide should turn : that the Nortll^ 
should pour down upon the South, overwhelming the labours 
of a thousand years in a flood of barbarism, and (pienching the 
lights of science and art in the darkness of a iiorthorn night, 
was what no one could then have presaged. Tlie Romas J 
sentinel who first descried on the northern horizon thel 
roving tents of the Scottish herdsmen, and marked that ' 
morning by morning they were pitched nearer the frontier 
he guarded, had the coming hailstorm prognosticated to 
him, but he cotdd not read the portent. He failed to see J 
in these wanderers the pioneer corps of a mighty army, which'l 
lay bound on the frozen steppes of the north, but which wasj 
about to be loosed, and roll down horde on horde on thq 
fair cities of Italy, and the fruitfid fields of the Romans. 

In the march of these nations we see the advent of a ne# 
age. The world, as we have already said, had stopped, ana 
had a second time to be put in motion. We now see i 
started on lines that admitted of a truer knowietlge and s 
more stable liberty than it had heretofore enjoyed, or evei 
could have reached on the old track. But first must com 
dissolution. Much of what the wisdom and labour of former 
ages had accumulated had now become mere obstruction^^ 
and had to be cleared away. This wow a work to whichf 
the nations of the classic countries would never have ptll 
their hands. So far from destroying, they would have doi« 
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their utmost to preserve the »plcu<li<l inheritance of law, of 
empire, of religion, and of art, which the wisdom, the umia, 
and the genius of their fathers had bequeathed to them. 
But no veneration for these things restrained the children of 
the sat'agc Xorth. The world of Greek art and Homan power, 
into the Diidst of which thcj had been so suddenly projected, 
fell beneath their sturdy blows. 

Like a great rock falling from a lofty mountain, so fell the 
Gothic tribes upon the ancient world. Codes and philoso- 
phies, schools and priesthoods, thrones, altars, and armies, 
were all prostrated before this rolling mass of northern 
barbarism, broken like a potsherd, ground to dust ; and 
thus a political uiid mythological order of things, which 
might otherwise have lingered on the earth for long ccu- 
iatiea, and kept the nations rotting in vice and sunk in 
idavery, was swept away. 

It hiis been customary to raise a wail over the destruction 
of letters and arts by the breaking in of this sudden tempest 
But, iu truth, letters and arts had already perished. It was 
not the Goth that wrought this literary havoc, it was tlio 
effeminate and dissolute Boman, it wiis the sensuous and 
enslaved Greek. The human mtellect was no lunger capable 
of producing, hardly even was it capable of appreciating, 
what former ages had produced ; and never, to all appear- 
ance, would tlie world have recovered its healthy tone but 
for the new blood which the northern races poured into it. 

Nor had the world lost only ite literary and artistic 
power, it had lost still more signally its moral vigour. The 
records of the times disclose a hidcK)Us and appalUng picture. 
They show us a world broken loose from every moral restraint, 
greedily giving itself to every form of abominable wickedness, 
and mshing headlong to perdition. Greek and Roman society 
wna too rotten to sustaiu the graft of Christianity. It was 
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Oil that uld trunk that it was eet at lii-st, nnd tliere 
earliest bkiBsoms wcro put tbrth : but the stock to which it 
was unit^ lacked moral robustness to nourisli the plant into 
H great tree which might cover the nations with its boi^ha.., 
That plant was already beginning to sicken and die ; 
living had been united to the dead, and if both were 
to perish the union must be broken, and Christianity 
free from its companion which was hastening to the tomb. 
It was at this juncture that the Goths came down and saved 
the world by dcHtroying it. 

The work of bringing in the new age consisted of ti 
parts. The Old hnd to lie broken up and removed, 
over the field thus cleared had to l>c scattered the Beeds ft 
which the New was to spring. This work was iwirtitioni 
among the newly arrived nations. To certain of them 
assigned the work of demolition. To others the nobler 
part of reconstruction. The fiercer of these tril)e3 were to 
elay and bum. But when the Hun, the Vandal, an<l the 
Goth had done their work, the Scots were to come forward, 
and to lay, not by the force of amis, but by the mightier 
power of principles, the foundation of a new and better 
order of things. But they must, first, themselves Iw en- 
lightened, before they could be light-bearers to a world now- 
plunged into the darknetis of a two-fold night. They had 
to stand apart, outside the immediate theatre on which the 
tempests of barbarian war were overturning thrones and 
scourging nations, till the sword had done its work, and 
then their mission of reconstmction would begin. 

It may startle the reader to be told that it is to this little 
pioneer band of northmen, the Scots to wit, that the modem 
world owes its evangelical Christianity. This may appear 
n too bold assertion, and one for which it is impossible to 
find authority or countenance in histoiy. Let the reader, 
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however, withhold his surprise till he has esamiucd the 
tmina of proof we have to lay before him, and we venture 
to anticipate that before he has closed the volume he ivill 
find himself shut up to the same conclusion, or at least he 
will find himself much nearer agreement with us than he 
now deems possible. 

The honour of preserving Christianity, and transmitting 
it to modem times, is commonly awarded to Rome. She, 
herself, claims to have performed this great office to the 
DatioQS of Europe. The claim has been so often advanced, 
and so generally concurred in, tliat now it passes as true, 
and is held a fact that admits neither of challenge nor of 
denial. It is nevertheless a vulgar laQacy. TIic history of 
all the ages since the era of the Gothic invasion relrises U> 
indorse this claim, and assigns the honour to another and 
far humbler society. An error of so long standing, and 
which baa come to bo so generally entertained, can be 
met only by the clear, full, and continuous testimony of 
histoiy ; and this we shall produce as, stage by stage, and 
century by century, we unfold the transactions of churches 
and nations. But it may not be amiss to glance generally 
at the subject here. 

What do we see taking place as soon as the Gotliic 
tempests have come to an end, and something like scttletl 
order has again been established in Europe ? From the 
sixth centurj- onward pilgrim-bands of pious and earnest 
preachers are seen traversing the various countries. In the 
midst of perils, of poverty, and of toil, these scholars and 
divines — for they have been taught letters and studied 
scripture at the feet of renowned teachers — have come fortli 
to enlighten races which have been baptised but not in- 
structed, which have Ijowcd before the chair of the Pontiff, 
bat have not bowed before the cross of the Saviour. We 
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behold them prosecutiug their mission on the plains 
Frauce, amoug the woods of German;^, and m the cities ol 
Ifalv. Scarce is there tribe or locality in the vast 
extending bctwist the Apennines and tlie shores of Icelaui 
which these indefatigable mission aries do not visit, 
wliere they do not sneceed in gaining disciples for th( 
Christian faith. As one generation of these preachers dii 
off, another rises to take its place, and carry on its woi 
and thus the evangelical light is kept burning throiigh< 
these ages, wliich were not so dark as we sometimes believf 
them to have been, and as they certainly nould have 
but for the exertions of these pious men. The nioi 
chroniclers have done their best to bury the memory of these 
simple evangelists, by di^n^i^uigi or por\'ertiiig, or wholly 
expunging their record ; but we trace their footsteps by the 
very attempts of their enemies to obliterate them, as also by 
the edicts of [wpes to suppress their missions ; and especially 
do we SCO their traces in the literary and theological writings 
they left behind them in the various countries they visited, 
and which modern reacareb has drawn forth from the dark- 
ness of the miLscums and convents to which they had been.- 
coiisigned, and where for ages they had slumbci'ed. Wsj 
have a &rther monument of the labours of this great mis- 
sionary host in the training institutions wliich they planted 
in France and Germany and the north of Italy, an<l which 
existed for centuries as nurseries of missionaries and schools 
of evangelical light, but which eventually fell as evangelical 
posts, and were seized and made the foundation of Rombh 
institutions. 

Who sent forth these misBionarics ? From what school or] 
church did they come ? Was it Rome which commissioned 
those evangcUsts to teach tlie ignorant and savage tribes she 
hod received uitliin her fold, and on whose persons she had 
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sprinkled her baptiamal water, but whoso hearts alie haj 
not purified by communicating to them a knowledge of the 
truth ? No 1 thcBC preachers had never visited the " thres- 
hold of the Apostles." Rome disowned them. They had 
cumc from the missionary sehools of lona an<l of Ireland. 
They were Scotsmen from la-laiid and Scotland — the two 
countries which were at that time tlie common seat of the 
Scottish nation. 

These northern e\'angeli8ts Bo«n find coadjutors. As 
they pass on through the countries of Europe they kindle in 
the hearts of others the same aii»sionary fire that bums so 
strongly in their own. Little parties of natives, whose souls 
their words have stirred, gather round them, and take part 
with them in their work. We see them opening schools on 
the Rhine, in the forests of France, and soutli as for as the 
Alps ; gathering the native youth into them, and having 
instructed tficm in dirinc things, they send them forth to 
instruct their eountrrmen. It was thus that the rill of 
living water from lona, as it flowed onward, widened into a 
river, and at last expanded into a flood which refreshed the 
thirs^ lands over which it diffused its waters. These mis- 
sionaries from the Scottish shores had not a little to do, we 
cannot doubt, R-ith that remarkable awakening which the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries witnessed in the south of 
France, and which drew whole populations to the Evan- 
gelical faith. Along the foot of the Alps sounded forth the 
same gospel which had been pre^iched on tlie shores of the 
lake of Galilee in the first century ; and the provuiccs of 
lAUguedoe and Bauptiine became vocal ivitli the lays of the 
Troubadours, who published, in their rich and melodious 
hiRgiiage, the evangelical tenets, Next came the senuona of 
the Barbes: and lastly there appeared in the field a yet more 
potential instrumentality, which at once quickened and eon- 
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fioUdated the movement. Tliis was the ti-anslntioo of the 
New Testament into the Romance language ; believed to be 
the earliest vernacular version of modem times. The print- 
ing press was not then in existence ; and copies of the 
Romance New Testament could be produced not otherwise 
than by the skill of slow and laborious scribes : but a speedier 
and mder diffusion was given the truths of the inspired 
volume by the travelling Troubadours, who recited them in 
song in the towns and villages of southern France. Barona, 
provinces and cities joined the movement, aud it seemed, as 
if in oliedieuce to the summons sent forth from lona, the 
Reformation was to break out, and the worid to be spared 
three centuries of spiritual oppression and darkness. 

But the morning which it was believed had already opened, 
was suddenly turned into the "shadow of death." The. 
most astute of all the mitred chiefs who have ruled the world 
from the Vatican now stood up. With Innocent III. came' 
the crusades. Annies of soldiers and inquisitors poured down 
from the Alps to extingnish a movement which menaced the 
kingdom of Rome with itiin. Tlie smiling provinces of 
Languedoc and Dauphine were couverted into deserts. The 
cnisaders, armed with sword and torch, reddened the eartli 
with blood, and darkened the sky with the smoke of bum- 
big towns. Bnt this terrible blow did uot extirpate this 
evangelical movement. In countries more remote from the ' 
seat of the Papal power, the missionary still dared to go 
forth sowing the good seed ; and here and there, in convents, 
or in forests, or in the sliady lanes and nooks of citj, 
individual souls, or little companies, enlightened from above,, 
fed in secret on the heavenly bread, and quenched theif 
thirst witli living water. So did matters contmue till the^ 
days of WycUffe. Wycliffe and his Lollards took up the 
work of the Elders of lona. After Wycliffe came John Hubs; 
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and after Huss came Luther, and with the rising of Luther 
the darkness hail fulfilled its period. Before expiring at the 
Make, UiiBs had foretold that a " hundred years must revolve," 
and then a great voice would be heard, and to that voice the 
Dutions ^vould give ear. The words of the martyr did not 
lall to the ground. The century passed on amid the thunders 
of the Hussite \*ietories. And now the number of its years 
are complete, and the skies of Europe are seen to brighten, 
not this tjme mth an evanescent and transitory gleam which 
after an-akening the hopes of men is to fade away into the 
nig^t, but with a light that is tu wax and grow till it shall 
have attained the splendour of the perfect day. Such are 
the historic lirJis that connect the first missionary band that 
is seen to issue from lona in the seventh century, vnt\i the 
great army of evangelists and teachers, with Luther at 
their head, which makes its appearance in the sixteenth 
century. 

What share has Rome in this work ? Her claim is, that 
she is the successor of the apostles, and that to her the 
oatiooB were committed, that she might feed and rule them. 
^Vhere is the seal and signature of this 'i If she is the Light 
of the world, and its one Light as she claims to be, it must 
be just as easy to trace her passage along tlic ages as it is to 
trace the path of the sun in the firmament. The one can no 
more be hidden in history tlian the other can be hidden in 
the sky— their beams must reveal l)oth. Where is the 
eplcndonr Rome sheds on the world ? We do not inejin the 
splendour of power, of wealth, of authority ; of that sort of 
niagnificcnce there is more than enough : but where is the 
Mplendour of knowledge, of piety, of truth, of holiness ? We 
SCO her exalting her chief bishop to the throne of Ciesar, and, 
lu inuintain his state as a temporal monarch, enriching him 
with the territories, and adorning him with the crowns of 
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three kings whom she had conquered by tlie amiH of 
Franks. Entered on the road of worldly ambition 
Roman church makcH for herself a great position among the 
princes and nations of Europe. She has armies at her ser-' 
vice ; her riches are immense, her resources are bouudlesa ; 
but what use does she inalce of her brilliant opportunities 
and vast influence ? We see her building superb cathedrab, 
setting up episcopal thrones, loading her clei^ with wealth 
and titles ; but what efforts does she make to instruct and 
Christianise the ignorant and superstitious nations of the 
north who had now come to occupy southern Europe, 
whom she had received within Her pale 'i Wiere are tl 
mission -schools she founds ? where arc the preachers 
sends forth? and where are the copies of the Scriptures 
which she translates and circulates ? The new races, thougli 
under the crook of the Christian shepherd, are still sub- 
stantially the same in heart and life as when they lived m 
their native forests. They have been led to the baptismal 
font, and entered on the ehureh rolls, but other Christian' 
isation they have not received fiom Rome. 

From the fifth century onward any assistance whi( 
Christianity received from the Church of Rome was incit 
entaU Tlie order established at the beginning was Chris- 
tianity first, and the church second. But after the fifth 
century, to take the latest date, that order was completely 
inverted. Henceforward it was the church first, and Chris- 
tianity second. The main and immediate object was lost 
sight of. Instead of a spiritual empire which should 
embrace all nations, and be ruletl by the sceptre of the. 
Heavenly King, Rome aspired to build up a mom 
which should excel that of Cicsar, with a loftier throne ft 
ber earthly head, and wider realms for her sway, and si 
recognised Christianity only in so far as it might bo helpfiil] 
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to her in the execution of lier vast project. She soon came 
to see that an adulterated Chrietianitj would serve her 
purpose better than tiie pure and simple gospel, and she 
now hegiin to work her way steadily back to old paganism. 
It was the speediest way of procuring reverence in the eyes 
of barbarous nations, and of reconciling them to her yoke. 
These were the conversions which illustrated the power of 
the "church " in the sixth and seventh centuries. 

This was the Christianity which the Church of Rome 
propagated east and west, and which she transmitted to 
niodem times. This was the Christianity which she sent 
Boniface to preach to the Germans ; and this, too, was the 
Christianity which she missioned Augustine and his monks 
to proclaim to the Saxons. This is the only Christianity 
which we find in the Church of Leo X., at the close of the 
dark ages, when the new times were about to open in the 
Christianity which Luther found partly in tlie Old Bible of 
the lirfurt Library, and partly in the proscribed doctrines of 
Wycliffe and lluss. The Cliristiauity of the age of Leo X. 
was Paganism. The demoniac worship and hideous vices 
of the age of the Ciesars would have been rampant in 
Europe at this day, but for the great missionary enterprise 
of the seventh and following centuries which had its first 
inception in the school and chiu^h of Icolmkili. An utter 
arid desert would the middle agia have been but for the 
liidden waters, which, issuing fram their fountain-head in 
the Rock of loua — smitten Lke the ancient rock that the 
nations might drink — flowed in a thousand secret channels 
tJtroi^hout Europe. 

True, there were individual souls who knew the truth 
and fed upon it in secret, and who hved holy lives. But 
they were tlie exceptions, and their hght is all the sweeter 
and lavcUer from the dark sky in which they arc seen. We 
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speak of the general drift and current of the Roman Church."] 
Tlie set of that current, aa attested by the policy of her ] 
popes, and the edicts and teaching of her councils, was awaj i 
from Apostolic Christianity, and steadily and with ever I 
increasing velocity and force towards the paganism of old I 
Rome. The Inudationa which the monkish chroniclers have 1 
pronounced on the Roman Church can avail but little in the 1 
face of the public monuments of the times which are over- I 
whelmingly condemnatory of that church. These chroniclers I 
naturally wished to glorify their own oi^nisation, and their ', 
knowledge of Chriatianity Ijciug ou a par with that of their 
church, they wrote as they believed. But we cannot make 
the same escuse for later historians, who have been content 
to rei)eat, one after the other, the fables of the moukieh j 
writers. They ought to have looked with their own eyes, | 
instead of using the eyes of the " holy fathers," and they I 
ought to have interpreted more truthfully the monuments of I 
history, which are neither few nor difficult to read : and if I 
they had done so they would have been compelled to J 
acknowledge, that if Christianity has been preserved and I 
transmitted to us, it has been prescr^'et) and transmitted in J 
spite of the efforts of Rome, continued through successive J 
centuries, and perseveriugly pnt forth to disguise, to corrupt, T 
and to destroy the Christian faith. 

There is another service which the laudators of ths^ 
Roman Church have credited her with, but which we must^ 
take leave to challenge. She preserved and transmitted, 
say they, letters and arts. They are loud in praise of her 
fine genius and the patronage she lavished on men of letters, 
and they are pleased to compare her taste and enlighten- 
ment with the Vandalie barbarism, as they style it, of the 
Reformation. History tells another tale, however. The I 
unvarnished fact is, that under the reign of Pupal Rome, 
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letters and arts were lost, and what the " church " suffered 
to be lost to the world she never would have been able to 
recover for it. Tlie vulgar iniagination pictures niediieval 
Europe astir from side to side, with busy hives of iiiduatrious 
monks, who devote their days and nights to original studies, 
or to the transcnption of the writings of the ancients. Tlie 
picture is wholly imaginary. We see the monks busy in 
their ccQb ; but about what are they busy ? Witli what 
occupations do they fill up the vacant spaces in the weary 
routine of their daily functions ? Who are their favourite 
authors i What books lie open before them ? Of this 
learned and studious race, as the imagination has painted 
them, few have Latin enough to understand the Vulgate. 
Not one of them can read a page of the Greek or Hebrew 
Bible. The sacred tongues have been lost in Christendom. 
The great wTiters of Pagan antiquity have no charms for 
the ecclesiastics of that age. They take the parchments to 
which the grand thoughts of the ancients had been com- 
mitted, and to what use do they put them ? They 
"palimpsest" them, and over the page from which they 
have effaced the glorious lines traced by u Homer or a 
Virgil, they gravely write their own stupid legends. It is 
thus they preserve letters 1 What fruit has come of the 
toils of the laborious race of schoolmen, who flourished from 
the twelfth to the fourteenth century? The modern world 
has long since pronounccti its verdict on that mass of 
ingenious speculation which they have transmitted to us, 
fondly Itelieving that they were leaving a heritage which 
posterity never would let die. That verdict is — "nibbiwh, 
simply rubbish." It is utterly worthless, and is now wholly 
disused, uidcss, it may be, to back up a papal brief, or to 
fumisli materials for the com^iilatiun of a text-book for 
BODie (wpish seminary. A few names belonging to those 
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ages have sumved ; but the great multitude have gone iuto 
utter oblivion. BeJe, and Auselm, and Lafranc, and Bernard, 
and Aqiiinas, ami Abelard, and a few more have escaped 
extiaction. But what are tliese few when distributed over 
BO many ages ! AVhat are six or a dozen stars in a night 
a thousand years ! 

The truth is that we owe the revival of letters to tho' 
Turk ; but the sense of obligation need not oppress us, 
ing the service was done unwittingly. It was no part of the 
Turk's plan to make it day iu the West, when his arms 
plunged the East into night : yet this was what happened. 
Wlien Constantinople fell in the Qfteenth century, the acliotars 
of the Greek empire sought refuge in Europe, carrying with 
them the treasures of antiquity. These they scattered over 
the West A new world was unfolded to the eyes of mea 
in Europe. The original tougues of the Scriptures, Hebrew 
and Greek, were recovered. The iumiortal works of ancient 
Greece and Rome were again accessible. These were eagerly 
read and studied : thought was stimulated, mind strength- 
ened, the age was illuminated by a new splendour, and 
modem genius, kindling its torch at the lamp of ancient 
learning, aspired to rival the great maaters of former days. 
Tlie Reformation arriving in the following century the move- 
ment was deepened, and its current directed towards 
higher goal than it otherwise would ever have attuned.! 
But it must be noted that the Renaissance broke on i 
Europe bathed, as the result of the genial patronage 
Popes, in the splendour of letters and arts ; it rose on 
Europe shrouded in iutellectnal and spiritual darkness. Wa^ 
must except Celtic literature and art, of which many : 
ments stUl remain scattered up and down in the museumaJ 
and libraries of Europe,— the attesting proofs of the refine- 
ment that accompanied the great missionary enterprise 
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which we have spoken. Tliia Celtic art was indigenous to 
Scotlajid, and in simple beauty was excelled by no art of 
any countiy or age. 

But the new learning which the Renaissance brought with 
it found only a limited number of patrons and diaciplcH 
funong the hierarchy of Rome. We must go to the camp 
of the Reformation to find the scholars of the age. At 
Wittenberg, not at Rome, was the true scat of the Renais- 
sance. The Grecians and llebraists, the jurists, historians, 
and poets of the time are found among tlie reformers. The 
court of Leo X. was rich in dancers, musicians, players, 
JQ^lcrs, painters, courtezans, but it had little besides to 
boast of. When the Pope sought among his theologians for 
some one to proceed to Germany and extinguish the rising 
flame of the Reformation, he could find only Dr Eck and 
Cardinal Cajctan, and the armour of thcae champions was 
shivered at the finst onset of Luther, and they were fain to 
shelter themselves from the piercing shafts of his It^c behind 
the aigis of the papal authority. The Pope can hardly claim 
Raphael and Michael Angelo. True, they worked for him, 
and took his wages — as they were entitled to do — but they 
declined submission to his creed. The same may be said of 
the two earlier and mightier names, Dante and Petrarch : 
they were Protestants at the core. Rome meted out perse- 
cution to them when alive, and appropriated their glory 
when dead. To do tlie Popes Justice, however, they have 
enriched the world with one work of prodigious magnitude, 
the Bullarium, to wit It is a monument of their labour; 
we wish we could add, of their charity. 

Jt is with sincere regret that we find ourselves unable to 
write bettor things of a " Church " which haa stood so long 
before history, which has occupied so unrivalled a position, 
and which has enjoyed unequalled opportunities of L>enefitiQg 
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the world. But we dare not credit her with Bervices which 
she never performed, nor award her praise which is the due 
of others. The hour draws nigh when she must descend 
from the place she has so long occupied. Her descent into 
the grave is determined by a law as fixed and unalterable as 
«..t'^bich b*^ «.e L^j ™n in due oo™ .0 a» 
horizon. Seen in the light of that terrible hour, even she 
must regret that the record of her past should contain so 
little to awaken in her the hope that the nations will 
mourn her departure, and that the ages to come will mention 
her name with respect and reverence. 



CHAPTER III. 



A SECOND MORNING IN SCOTLAND. 
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We have seen the Gotlia eiimnioned from their native forests 
to shake into ruin the " heavens " and the " earth " of the 
ancient world. These Btmctures had served their end, and 
must now be removed to make room for a political and social 
constitution better titled for the development of the race, 
and tlie wider and more varied career on which they were 
about to enter. So vast a change could not be accomplished 
without the destruction of much that was intrinsically valu- 
able, as well as of much that was no better than super- 
annuated lumber. It waa a world that was to be destroyed. 
The authority of ancient schools, the sanctity of ancient 
religions, and the prestige of ancient empires, round which 
had gathered the glory of arms and of arts — on all had 
doom been pronounced, and all must go down tt^ther into 
destruction, and lie whelmed in a common ruin. Like the 
boose of the leper, the old world of Paganism and pj^nised- 
Christianity must be razed to its very foundations, its stones 
and timber removed, and the ground on which it stood 
purified hy fire, before the new structure can safely be 
setup. 

For two whole centuries the sky of Europe was darkened 
by Btorra after storm. The northern hail did its work with 
impartial and unpitying thoroughness. It fell alike on Pagan 
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shrine and Chriatiaii sanctuary, on Arian and orthodox, otf" 
the man of cqucatriau rank and the tiller of the soil, on the 
proud trophies of war and the beautiful creations of genius. 
What the Huu had spared the Vandal destroyed, and what 
escaped tlie rage of the Vandal perished by the furj- of 
succeeding hordes. The calamity was tremendous, and 
seemed irreparable. Yefc no shock less terrible could have 
lifted the world out of the groove in which it had been 
working three thousand years, in the course of which it had 
so stereotyped itfi metliods, both of thought and of action, 
that progress had become impossible to it. If affairs had 
been left to their ordinary course, instead of pushing boldly 
on into the future, the human race would have dwelt with 
morbid tenacity upon its pafit, ever attempting to come up 
to the tide-mark of former achievement, but ever falling 
short of it, yet working on under a growing languor, till, 
wearied out by its abortive efforts, it would have sunk at last 
into the slumber of senility and dotage. 

We have seen ntccs first stagnate, then rot, and 1 
pass out of sight. " Turkey is dying for want of Turks.'* ; 
The exhaustion, phj'sical, intellectual, and moral, which is 
rapidly converting into a desert a region once so populoi 
men and cities, and still so highly favoured by nature, would 
have been the fate of both the Eastern and Western worlds. M 
The work of Rome in years to come would have been to" 
bury the nations she had conquered; and tliis task performed, 
tliere would have remained to her but one other, even that 
of digging her own grave and celebrating her own obsequies. 
This catastrophe, which so surely impended over the world, 
was averted by the terrific blasts which rushed down upon 
the dying nations, bringing life upon their wings, by minglijig 
or repkcing the corpse-like men with new races, whose 
bodies were hardy, whose minds wore no fetters, who courted 
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<ianger, loved freedom, ami who saw before them the inspir- 
ing vision of a grand future. 

A comprehensive survey of the whole terrible dramn, from 
the first bureting of the northern barrier to the final settle- 
ment of the ten Gothic kingdoms, warranta the conclusion 
that the latter and nobler half of the work, that even of 
building up and restoring, was allotted to the Scots. The 
other races, it is true, were permitted to share so far in the 
good work of restoration, though the burden of their mission 
was mainly to destroy. The Franks, the Lombards, and the 
Ostro-Goths set up in their several provinces the land-marks 
of political order after the deluge had subsided. The new 
Italian race resumed the work of the ancient Greeks, follow- 
ing them Imigo intemiUo in the arts of music, of sculpture, 
and of piunting. The Franks, too, though not till after the 
renaissance, aspired to imitate the old masters in the drama, 
in hbtory, and in philosophy. The schoolmen of the twelfth 
and the succeeding century strove to awaken the mind of 
Europe from its deep sleep, by speculations and discussions 
which were as ingenious and subtle as they were unquestion- 
ably barren of fruit. But in truth the glory of these ages 
was outside the Gothic world. It was then while the 
modem European intellect lay folded up, or rather had not 
vet opened, that the Saracenic genius blossomed. The 
renown of this people in arms was succeeded by a yet higher 
fiune won in the fields of the severer sciences. To their 
knowledge of algebra and chemistry they added an enviable 
acquaintance with ancient letters and learning, and no country 
did they conquer on which they have not left the marks of 
their original inteliect and their exquisite taste. All these 
labourers contributed to tlic setting up of the modem world. 
And jet into how small a compass have all these labours 
DOW come. The Saracenic noon, which shed a short but 
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brilliant day on the sonth of Europe and the north of Africa, 1 
ha& Bet in the niglit of Islam. The political inatitutiona of 
the Goths, found to be incompatible with the modem liberties, 
are now in course of removal. Even their architecture, the 
earliest and the lovelieBt product of the northern mind, i«^ 
unsuited for a worship in spirit: and its imposing majes^fl 
and grandeur can never again bo united with utihty unless 
adoration should be replaced with pomp, and a worsliip of 
soul by a ceremonial performed solely by the body. But 
there is one notable exception to tlie stamp of futility and 
transitoriness borne by all the labours of the world from the 
fifth to tlie fifteenth century. And these were ages during 
which man never rested. He toiled and warred : for, in 
truth, there was a seed of unrest at the heart of the nations, 
a principle of agitjition at the centre of Europe, which made 
it impossible that its kingdoms should know repose. This 
incesBant conflict and friction woiJd have worn out the world 
a second time but for one remarkable fact, which merits our 
attention ; for it is here that we discern the first signs that 
the storm is to abate, and that out of the night of dark ruin 
is to emerge the fair morning of a new creation. 

Among tlie new races now occupying Europe, there was 
one race of marked and peculiar idiosyncrasy. This race had 
been the first to leave their original country — tlie spacious 
region which stretched northward from the Rhine aiid tbe 
Danube, and which was then the dwelling-place of numerous 
but as yet nameless nations. There the earth, held in the 
chains of winter, save for a brief month or two in the year, 
brings few of it» products to maturity ; but the same rigours 
that stunt the creations of the vegetable world, nourish into 
strength the body of man. From this land of shrubless 
plains and icy skies came the Scots, Mith frames of iron, and 
Houla of sin^nr intensity and ardour. To care for their 
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r flocks, or do battle with their enemies, was alike easy and 
welcome to them. To-day, it was the more peacefiil part of 
the shepherd or husbandman which tliey were called to 

I enact ; to-morrow, it was tliat of the iiivader and warrior. 
Thus did they journey onward : feeling the attraction which 
every new day brought witli it of richer pastures, and fearing 
no enemy who might dispute their advance. Their wander- 
ing Btcpa brought them to the llhine. Its banks were not 
jct clothed with the \ine, nor its waters reddened with the 
slaughter which O^sar was to carry into this region of 
physical beauty, but tragic memories, at a future day. An 
extemporised Heet of canoes and rafts transports their 
families, their camp equipage, and their numerous herds 
across the "milk-white" river; and now the tops of the 
A'osgcB attract their eyes and draw them onward. From 
the summit of these hills the grassy plains of Gaul are seen 
spreading out at their feet. Their fiocke now depasture the 
plains which the Soane and Rhone water, and on which the 
Bur^ndians are afterwards to find a seat The Pyrenees 
are the limits of their farthest wanderings to the south, and 
from the shores of Spain they pass across the sea to Ireland. 
In that thinly- peopled country tliey find room for themselves, 
and abtmdant pasturage for their flocks, — and here their long 
journey terminates ; but only for the time, for after a few 
centuries they cross the channel to a land destined to be 
ibeir final home, and to bear i>ermaneritly their mime. 

By-and-by tliia people began to addict themselves to otlier 
puisuits. In the parts into which they have come the first 
disciples of the gospel, fleeing from the sword of the Roman 
emperors, have found refuge. From these early OhristiunH 
ihey leiim a purer faith than any they have brought with 
tliem from their northern home. It is now that it begins 
to be seen that to them a higher mission has been assigned 
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tliBii to the other tribes, whieh by this time have begin 
pour dowii uijoii the Itoinan empire. To the latter it 
been said, " Gt) scatter tlie fires of judgment over the enrt 
to the Scote was the couimaud given, " Go forth aud 
the seeds uf new and better institutions." For a woi 
tbiB iniiK)rtance a npccial preparatiou was needed. The 
with which the flelds, plowed bj the sword, was to be soi 
had to lie got ready. A remote and solitary retreat, 
whieh the sound of battle and the wrangle of the sc 
were shut out, must Im; found for the future " sowers " of 
Europe. With a view to this the Scots were not permitted 
to settle within the limits of the empire. They i 
on from country to country, and at last were compelled 
fix their permanent home at what was styled " the extrei 
Ues of the earth." There thoy could piu^ue without distraC' 
tion their work of preparing the seed for their future sowing. 
The rising glory of the Roman church could not dazzle them; 
the Greek and Oriental philosophieii, which had begun again 
to fascinate so many mind.s, could not withdraw them from 
the study of that one Book with whieh they were here shut 
iu. Their thoughts were lefl free ; their conclusions wi 
unfettered ; and their theology, drawn from its origin) 
source, was the same with that which the twelve 
had brought from the shores of Galilee iu the first century. 
Christianity had lost its power in the schools of Alexandria 
aud Jenisalcm; but it recovered ita first purity and vigour 
in the silence of lona ; aud, when all was ready, ita disciples 
came forth from their school amid the western seas to preach 
throughout Europe a purified and reinvigorated gospel. It 
is the men whom we see in the seventh and following 
centuries traversing Europe in the simple attire of sandab, of 
pilgrim staiT, and long woollen garments, who turned the tide 
a second time in the great conflict betwixt Christianity and 
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PaganUm. Victory had fuKftkea thu steodards of Cliris- 
I tianity in the seats of her first triumphs, The theories of 
L Origcn had covered the East witli iinchoritee ; Rome \vaa 
I planting the West with colouiea uf monks. From the school 
I of lona came forth miaaionarica and teachers who laid anew 
P the foiindationa of law and order. These were the first 
I builders, after the Gothic deluge, of the " new heavens and 
I the new earth," wherein were to dwell the inductive science^ 
I the conatitutional liberties, and a purified Christianity ; and, 
I wherever in after agea these bleasings shall extend, it will 
I be acknowledged that the march of the new civilisation waa 
I led by the miasionariea of lona. 

Other causes, too, operated in the way of perfecting the 

f isolation of the Scots during this eventful and formative 

period of European history. At nearly the same time wlien 

the Romans were taking their final departure from Britain, 

the Scots were crossing the Irish Channel to take possession 

I of that country which was to bo the permanent seat of their 

I nation. Immediately consequent on these movements, 

' canie another great change which tended stUl farther to 

! limit, if not extinguish for the time, the intercourse betwixt 

Scotland and the Continent, and eapecially betwixt Scotland 

Bnd that city which was now to reign by her art* as her 

I predecessor had reigned by her arms. The Frank rushed 

down and occupied Gaul. Next came the Goth, who 

pushed his bands across the Pyrenees into Spain. Thus, 

suddenly a wall of barbarism arose between the Scots and 

the nations of the Continent. That wall kept them separate 

for well nigh two centuries. The cessation of uitercourse 

betwixt them and their continental neighbours is strikingly 

marked by the mystery, and even awe, with which the 

writers of the period refer to Britain when it happens to 

them to mention its name. They apeak of it as a land 
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which men trembled to visit, which was overhung by 
(•load like that of night, anil in which walked the doli 
ful shapes which haunt the darkness. But, in tnil 
nothing better could have happened fur British Christiaai 
Barbarous tribes were rushing to and fro upon the coi 
tinent of Europe, giving ita cities to sack, its fields to de' 
tiition, and extinguishing the lights of human learning 
divine revelation. In Rome, the ancient saying 
being fulfilled, "the day goeth awaj." Tlie church) 
now beginning t« gather beneath her sceptre, sat in deep 
eclipse. She had wandered from the evangelical path, and 
could not show the true road to others. Nevertheless, 
proportion as she became unfit to lead, the more anild< 
tiously did she aspire to that high office. It was at 
moment, when the prestige of her great name, and the arts 
she had begun to employ, might have wielded a seductive 
influence upon the Christians of Britain, that this partition 
wall of heathen barbarism suddenly ro.se between them and 
Rome. For two whole centuries they were shut in with 
the Bible — the book which Augustine boasted had in hia 
day been translated into all the languages of the world. 
They drew their system of Christian doctrine from tho 
Scriptures, and they framed their simple ecclesiastical polity 
on rules borrowed from the same divine source. They asked 
Rome to tell them neither what tliey shoidd believe, nor 
how they eliould govern tlieinselves. They had found a 
better instnictor, even the Spirit speaking in the Scriptures ; 
and tliey neither owed nor owned subjection to any authority 
on earth. 

These two centuries of isolation were a singulariy fruitful 
period in Britain, and in particular in the northern half of 
the island, They were a spring-time thrice welcome after 
the long dark winter of heathenism which had gone before. 
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Christianity, indeed, had been planted in the country some 
centuries previoualy, but ita organisation was feeble, the 
times were unsettled, the spirit of ancient Pagnnisni was 
still in the air ; and, as the result of tliese hostile influeuee», 
there had set in a period of decay. But now there came a 
second nioriiiiig to Scottish Chtistianity. That morning 
broke on our country not from the Seven Hills; it descended 
upon it from the akiea. Vigorous evangelistic agencies 
sprung up, one after tlie other, on our soil, by which the 
Christtanisation of our land was carried to its northern- 
most shore. 

The temjHats of Gothic invasion were overturning the 
Roman empire in contincntid Europe ; and altliough it could 
not be said to be peace in Britain, yet, compared with 
the furious storms that were raging abroad, the convul- 
sions that agitivted the atmosphere of our country might 
almost be termed a calm. We had no Attila or Alaric, but 
tlie Picts from the north, and Scots from Ireland, were 
making periodic raids into the British kingdom of Strath- 
clyde; and tlie pagan Jutes, Angles, and Saxons, were 
ravaging the eastern border of England. Nevertheless, iu 
the midst of these convulsions and alarms, the good work 
of eMingelisation went on in our land, and the foundations 
of the Christian Church were laid deeper than before. 

Great Christian individualities now appear on the historic 
Btage. Of some the names still survive ; and we can form 
to ourselves a tolerably well-defined picture both of the meu 
and the work which they did. At the earlier epoch, that is, 
the tir«t Christianisation of Scotland, althoiigh we were con- 
. scions that the light was growing, we could not discern the 
i^^eueies by which it was being spread. But it is different 
now. Great personalities stand out before ua in connection 
with the evangelisation of our countrj-. Simple in life and 
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courageous in spirit, they are Been prosecuting tin 
with devoted zeal in the midst of manifold confusions a»< 
perils. We see them establishing centres, from which tb( 
attack and subjugate the heathenism of the suiroimdii 
district. We see them kindle with strategic tact a lino 
lights at certain intervals from end to cud of our country 
and the evangelic day steadily grows in brightness from tlie 
appearance of the first beacon on the shores of tlic Soiway, 
to that greater lamp which burned at lona, and in such 
Bplondour, that its light, shining beyond the shores 
Britain, penetnvtcd the darkness of Gaul, of Germany, am 
of regions lying still farther north. 

No autiiority outside our island, no foreign church 
bishop, originated or directed this movement. It arose o^'j 
our own soil, and was carried out by our own sons, II 
authors sought no pennissiou to preach, to baptise, to planfei 
churches, and to rule thcni, even fi-om Rome, Tlieir anoint^i 
ing was from a higher source. One of tlie earliest evan- 
gelists, as wc shall afterwards see, is reputed to have >naitcd.j 
Rome, with what benefit to himself or to his work is not 
apparent ; but mth this exception, the early Scottish 
preachers of the gospel learned it from the Bible, sitting at 
tlie feet of native doctors, who sent them forth to teach 
others so soon as they judged thcni (lunliticd and to whoniij 
they returned to tell how they had sped in the dischat^ge 
their commission. 

Thus the Church of Scotland, placed in isolation, 
gi-owing up under native tutorship, was independent 
the fintt. She was free bom. It never occurred to her t(t] 
ask right to exist from any foreign church whatever. Sho' 
found that right in her Heaven-bestowed charter ; and tlie 
confimiation of a hundred pontifl's, or a hundred councils, 
■Would not have added one particle of weight to it She 
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tionourcd tlie Church of Gaul, and she honoured the ChurL-h 
iif Rome, though her esteem of the latter nii^^lit liave been 
leas, had she sttXKl nearer to it and kno«Ti it better ; and 
she adopted what she believed to be good wherever ehe 
found it ; but she called no church " mistress " in the way of 
framing herself on iis model, much less of submitting to 
its government. 

While atfininng the historic fact of the independence of 
the British chiuxrhes of the period, we must add that it does 
not concern us to establish that the early Church of Scotland 
was not prelatic ; nor does it even concern us to establish 
that it was Presbyterian. The men of that day are not 
our rule ; their opinions and tlieir actings do not bind us. 
We go higlier — higher in time, and higher in authority — for 
examples to follow, and models on which to frame ourselves. 
It is the pattern shown to us on the page of the New 
Testament, and it alone, with which we have to do. There 
is our exampler. The early Scottish evangelists may have 
done right or they may have done wrong ; that determines 
nothing as regards the divinely appointed method of con- 
ducting the affairs of what Holy Scripture calls the "kingdom 
of heaven." We have here to do with the question only as a 
historic one. And all history attests that the plan of evan- 
gelisation adopted by the earliest founders of the Scottish 
Church was simple, that it was the plan whicli they judged 
best adapted to the circumstances of their country, and that 
in following it out they acted with conscious and perfect 
independence of all exterior authority. Details vfill come 
l)efore ua afterwards. Meanwhile it deserves our notice, 
that by the opening of the seventh century the Church of 
Scotland was so consoUdated in both her doctrine and her 
autonomy, that she was able to resist the wiles of Rome, 
which now, the wall of separation thrown down, approached 
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her more closely than •ever, and in vastly enhanced power. 
The stamp of independence impressed thus early on the 
Scottish Church she long continued to retain. Like the 
disciple, when she was "young she girded herself and 
walked whither she would ;" like him too, when she was 
old, she stretched out her hands and another bound her, and 
carried her whither she would not. But the memory of 
her youth returned : the spirit of old days descended upon 
her ; and imder the influence of that spirit the fetters on 
her arms became but as " green withs," and rising up she 
came forth from captivity to challenge more boldly than ever 
her birthright, which was Freedom. 



CHAPTER IV. 



SnOAN — SCENE OF HI8 YOUTH — CON\'ERSION — FIRST 
ETANGELISTIO LABOURS — MODE OP EVAfTGELISIXG. 

The breath of a new life was moving over the land. This 
new life created new men. The new men constituted a new 
society. Till this time hardly had there been social life 
in Scotland. There had been chiefs, clans, nationalities, 
and these nationalities had formed eoinbi nations and 
alliances for war ; but the elements which conspire for 
the creation of social and civil life were lacking. Each 
man in his innermost being dwelt apart. Christianity, by 
imparting a common hope, brought men together, and 
Bunmionet! into being a new and powerfoi brotherhood. 
Around this new society, all interests and classes, all modes 
of thought and of action began to group themselves. On 
this root grew u[» the Scotland of the following ages. Three 
great personalities — great they must have been since they 
are seen across the many (^es that have since elapsed — lead 
us onward into the wide field of Scottish history. 

The first Scottish individuality that stands out distinct 
and bold before us is NraiAN.' He was bom in Galloway 

' HJB name is f&riouity writteu. In t)ie Roman martyrology bia name 
U NiaiaD. In Bede it is Nyniaa. In William of MalTuesbaty, Niiiiui. 
In Scotland he is popularly called Riugau. The aatboritics coDaulCud 
lor U>a li/e of NinUm are Bcda and AUred, abliot of Bievaux. These are 
the two primary aathoriticH. The secondary and minor ouea are the 
■athor of the " Livca of the Engliih Saints," a work attributed to tbe 
Bev. John Barrow, D.D., late Prinuipal of St Edmund Hall, Oiford . 
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towards tJie middle of the fourth century ; the exact yett 
of hiB birth, uo biographer lias ventured to fix. 
Briton by blood, he was a subject of the emperor 1 
birth, seeing hia native district was comprehended in ( 
Roman province of Valentia, of which the boundari 
were the Clyde on the north, and the Solway or Uom 
wall on the south. On tlte west it extended to the Iriw 
8ea, and on the east it was co-tenninous with the Roman 
province of Bcrnicia. Nuiian'a father was a British king. 
So has it been afBnned. But we have not been told wher^ 
the dominions of this king lay, and in the absence of aM 
information on the point it is not easy to coujecture. 
limits of the Koman empire extended at that time to t 
shores of the Clyde ; and it seems vain to look for t 
kingdom of Niniaii's royal father on the south of that rivet 
And it would seem eiiuallv vain to look for it on tlie tiorv 
of it ; for lieyond the Clyde was the region of the Pict 
There seems, therefore, no room for such a potentate I 
some have conjured up to grace the descent of the earliei 

Dr ForhM, bishop of 'Rrechin ; Dr Skene, Historiographer Royal ( 
Scotland ; and others. Ailred's Life of Ninion wai lirat printed by John 
Finkerton (London, 17S9), from a fine mauuBcript in the Bodtoian library 
at Oxford, Pinkcrton's "Life" haa been inserted in the " HiBtoriutu 
of Scott&nd," after having been carefully collated with the Bodleian MS. 
and amended in mme pUcet, by Bishop Forboi. Aitrcd teiU ui 
derived his materials for the biography of Ninian from an earlier lata m 
the Saint, " Barbaria SeripluK." But neither the abbot of Rievaox, Q 
the barbarous writer who preceded him, tell us much more aboat NJnl 
than bud been previously commuuii-at^d by Be<Ie. Both ore indebted ft 
tbdr facts to the monk of Jarrow. The "Life" by Ailred, i 
in its facts, but rich in miroolei and prodigies. In this reapect it itm 
picture of the twelfth uentury, in which it waa written, not of the Apostle 
of Galloway in the fourth. We have not followed slavishly any of 
Kinian's biographers. We have taken the liberty to form onr own ju<lg- 
ment m to wliat manner of man he was. Discarding legend ws have 
looked at Ninian in the light of hia age, the work he did, and the n 
that remain of it; and from this complex view we have arrived at g] 
own eundiisiou, touching hii character and his aims. 
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of Keottish evaugelists. " When jou hear of Niiiian being 
a king's son," says Alford, naively, "consider that it is the 
language of legendaries who are very liberal in bestowing 
that title. By it they understood the priuces and petty 
chiefs of the provinces of whom Britain in every century 
bad plenty." The statement of CamerariuH, that he waa 
the son of a Hmall chieftain, best acconla witli the facts of 
his life as well as with what is known regarding the stote 
of society at the time. It was evidently no common home 
in which Ninian grew up. His education had more than 
the usual care bestowed upon it. He enjoyed advantages 
of home training and foreign travel which would never have 
fiillen to his lot liad he been peasaut-born. 

The landscape on which the youthful eyes of the future 

e^'angelist rested waa thinly inhabited and poorly cultivated, 

and apt, when the acud came up the Solway from the Irish 

Sea, to look a little gloomy. It was a rolling country of 

kuolls and woodlands and grazing grounds, traversed by 

Bilvety rivulets which flowed into the Solway, beyond whose 

broad placid stream rose tlie dark hills of Westmoreland, It 

WBs dotted, moreover, by the mud huts, or dry-stone houses 

of the inhabitants. In the midst of these poor abodes there 

rose, but at wide intervals, edifices of a somewhat more 

pretentious character. These more imposing structures 

were churches ; and they owed their attractiveness rather to 

the contrast they offered to the humble dwellings around 

them, than to any grace of architecture, for their constnic- 

I tiou was of the simplest and rudest kind. Their wall of 

, wattles, plastered with clay, was surmounted by a roof of 

I tiiatch. So hmnble were the sanctuaries of the early 

f Britonti. 

T!ie district had already been Christianised. It had now 
I for some centuries been under tlic civilising influences of the 
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Romans, but its religious life had ebbed of late, and i 
sway of Rome was now becoming dubious and intermittent. 
As a conBcquence, the inhabitants passed their lives amid 
frequent alarms and wars. The Picts and Scots hovered 
on their northern border, ever on the w-atch for a favourable 
opportunity for a raid into the debatable land betwixt the 
two walls. Such opportunities were of but too frequent 
occurrence, as the wTctched inhabitants knew tfi their cost. 
The midland Britons had leaned for defence on the sword 
of Rome ; the Roman Power was now about to with- 
draw ; and left ivithout protection in the presence of tierce 
and warhke enemies, the Britons greatly needed tlie 
invigorating power of a revived Christianity to inspirit 
them to withstand their invaders. It would still fartlier 
tend to the security and quiet of the Britons if they shoiU 
cany the olive branch of a religious revival into the v 
country on the north of them. Tlie Christianisation of t 
region would moderate if it did not bridle those fimouB ' 
blasts that ever and anon were bursting in from Pictland, 
and which left traces so frightful on the tmhappy coimtry 
lying betwixt the Clyde and the Solway. Such, p 
were the views with which Ninian began his evangclisatioi 

We behold Niniau at the opening of his career. What""! 
were the stages of his inner life previous to his coming forth 
US a public teacher ? This is precisely what his biographers 
liave not told us. We would have been well content to 
have been without the account of the miracles with which 
they have credited him, if only they had given us some of 
his esiJeriences and wrestlings of soul. No one cornea forth 
on such an errand as Ninian's, and at such a time, without 
having undergone a previous, and, it may be, prolonged and 
severe mental discipline. So was it, as we shall see in the 
sequel, in the case of one of the greatest of his successors, 
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and doubtless it was also so in the case of Niuiaii himself. 
But the length and severity of his inward training we have 
been left to conjecture. "Our saint," says one of his 
biographers,! " wits in infancy regenerated in the waters of 
bttptism ; the white garment which he then put on he pre- 
Berved unsullied." The business of his conversion is here 
despatched in two sentences ; but the process described is 
too summary, and, we must take leave to say, too mei-hanical 
to satisfj- ua of its reality. It is light, not water, that renews 
the soul. Wc should tike to know how the light entered, 
and by what stages Ninian passed to the fiill apprehension 
of those great truths which alone can import to the soul a 
new life, and open to it a new destiny. His parents, pro- 
fessedly Christian, had told him, doubtless, that Christ was 
Saviour. This was a fact which it was pleasant for 
Kinian to know, even as it is pleasant for one in health to 
know that there is a physician within reach, although he 
feels no present need to avail himself of his skill. But one 
day Ninian fell sick — sick at heart, sick in soul ; and he saw 
that his sickness was unto death — eternal death. Already 
tie felt it» sting nithin him, and a horror of great darkness 
fell upon him. The morning came, brightening the waters 
of the Solway, and scenting the flowers that grew along its 
banks, but now its coming brought no joy to his spirit. 
What availed these delights to one who felt himself encom- 
pasMHl by a night on which no morning would ever rise? 
He hid himself from the face of companion and friend. He 
communed with his own heart, and wept in the silent 
^en or by the solitary sea-shore. It was now that the 
fiict, heard before, returned to his memorj-, with new and 
infinite significance, even that there was a physician who 
luld heal the soul. He threw himself at the feet of this 

' Lit** t^fthe EfiglUh Saints, St NinUii, chap. u. 21. Loudon, 184C. 
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pliyBtciau, and was healed. A new life had entered intfl 
Xinian. He had been bom again into a new world. 

Ninian now looked with new eyes upon the world of men 
and women iirouud Iiim. He aaw that tliey too were sick 
unto death, even as he himself had been, though they knew 
it not. How could he forbear pointing these unhappy 
multitudes t« that same physician who had wrought the 
"miracle of healing" upon himself? The multiform misery 
under which his native province groaned confirmed and 
intensified his resolution to make known the good news to 
its inhabitnntfi. 

The Cliriatianity of the second and third ceuturies, which 
had created not a few beautifid lives, and fostered the order 
and prosperity of the province, was rapidly declining. There 
were still pastors in the church, doubtless, but they exercised 
a shoru influence, and they ministered to dwindling fiocks. 
Of the population not a few had forsaken the sanctuary for 
the grove, and were now worshipping at the altars imder the 
oaks. The counsels of scripture and the maxims of experi- 
ence bad been alike disregarded, and the Dniidic shrines 
which the fathers spared to cast do^vn, had become a snare 
to the sons. On every side was heard the loud laugh of 
the BcoScr and the ribald jest or profane oath of the upeu 
profligate. Meanwliile disaster was gathering round the 
province. The Romans were retiring beyond the southern 
wall; and with their retreating steps was heard the advanc- 
ing tread of the Picts and Scots. No longer held in check 
by the legions, these fierce marauders were breaking over 
the northern boundai-y, and inflicting untold calamities on 
the men of Valentia. The unhappy Britons were in an evil 
case. The night was often made terrible by the fiames of 
bmning raths, and the morning ghastly by the hideous 
spectacles it disclosed, of the inhabitants slai^htered, or 
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r earned captive. Foniun saya : " O vengeance of Heaven, 

exclaims Geoffrey, for paat wickedness 1 madness in the 

tyrant Maxiinus, to have brougiit about the absence of ho 

many n'arlike soldiers ! . , , The enemy plied tliem (the 

[ Britons of Gulloway) nnecasingly with hooked weapons, 

I wherewith the wretched populace were dragged off tlie 

I walls, and cruelly dashed to the ground. . . . Then they 

I speedily summoned the peasantry, with whose hoes and 

I mattocks, pickaxca, forks, and spades, they all, without dts- 

I tinctjon, set to work to dig brond clefts and frequent 

I breaches through the wall, whereby they might everywhere 

I readily pass backwards and forwards." * 

It was amid scenes like the»o that the daily life of 

} Vinian was passed. What could he Jo to lessen the 

weight of a misery so intolerable? Such, doubttesB, 

wa» the question he asked himself as he listened to the 

oft-recurring tale of rapine and slaughter. He could not 

I recall the legions, nor could he chase from the northern 

I frontier the hordes that were crowding to it and swarming 

I over it But might he not do something toward restoring 

I the manhood of the Britons, who, instead of facing courage- 

I ously their foes, were sending their " groans " to Rome for 

[ help. He knew enough to understand that Christianity is 

by fer tlie mightiest creative power in the world. Rome 

[ )iad withdrawn her tegis ; might he not replace it witli the 

I gospel, that nurse of bravery as of virtue ? Such were the 

[ siroa with which Ninian entered on his work. 

The transition involved a great sacrifice of case. His 
1 youth had beeii passed in the tramiuil pursuit of knowledge, 
I surrounded by the comforts, if not the elegancies of home. 
I The quiet of the study, and the delights of the family, nmat 
I now be forsaken, and he must brace himself for tliankless 

> JoKa of Fordun't ChrwitU of the SeoUith Nation, lib. iii. cap, 10. 
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labour aiming a nide and semi -barbarous population. The' • 
Romans were retiriug, and the thin lacquering of civilisation 
which they were leaving behind tlieni had been purchased 
at the cost of the enervation of spirit which their long 
dumiiiancy had engendered, and the love for Italian vices 
with whidi they had inoculated the simple natives. More- 
over, Ninian's misaionarj- labours must be perfonued on a 
field liable to the sudden incursions of war, esposiug him to 
daily peril, and compelling him to be the frequent witness 
of the agonising sights which war brings in Ita train, Nur 
could he flatter himself that his mission would be welcomed 
by his countrjmen, or tliat either his person or his message 
would receive much consideration or reverence at their 
hands. They were returning to the altars of tlie Druid, 
and were in no mood to receive meekly the reproofs he 
might fiTid it necessary to tender to them for their apostacy. 
They were more likely to deride and scofT than to listen 
and obey. It was an cvW time. The early glory of the 
British church had faded. When the altar of the Druid 
smoked in the land, the Britons were saying, it was better 
with us than now. There was then no ravaging Pict, no 
slaughtering Scot. But since the old shrines had been cast 
down, we have never ploughed our fields, or reaped our 
han'csta in peace. We will return to the 8er\'ice of our 
fathers' deities. With returning superstition had come 
dark minds, reprobate consciences, inhuman dispositions, 
and violent deeds. Such were the men among whom 
Ninian went forth to begin his missionary labours. 

At the hands of the presbyters or bishops — for these two 
names were then employed to designate the same men and 
the same office, tliat, to wit, of the pastor of a congregation 
— at the hands of the presbjiers and btshop» that remained 
in these degenerate times to the British church of Valentta, 
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(lid Ninian receive ordination. A Itite writer, speaking of 
the British church of that period, tells us tliat "a regular 
hicrarchj with churches, altars, the Bible, discipline, and 
the creeds existed," in it, and that " we know this from 
uianj sources."' We are not told what these sources are, 
and we are unable to conjecture. But till we do know we 
must take the liberty to believe that this " hierarchy " in 
the early British church is a work of pure Imagination. We 
possess a contemporary, or nearly contemporary description 
of the British church of Valentia in Ninian's day. We refer 
to the " Confessions of Patrick," written a few years later. 
There wc can see only two offices, those of presbyter and 
deacon, in this church. If this is the "hierarchy" which 
this writer has in his eye, we grant that it did exist ; but let 
it be noted that this is the simple hierarchy or order of the 
New Testament church : not the pompous gradation of 
offices and dignities which the Church of Rome instituted 
in the fourth centurj\ That this was the order of the 
church of Valentia in Patrick's day, appears from the fact 
that his father was a deacon, and his grandfather a pres- 
byter ; and of higher offices he says not a word ; and such, 
doubtless, was the order of that same church in Ninian's 
day.' The existing state of things, as revealed in the 
records of the time, make it undoubted that Ninian went 
forth to begin his evangelisation among his countr}'nien, 
holding no ecclesiastical rank save that of plain presbyter, 
or, to use the alternative designation, bishop. Had Ninian 

' Biabop Forbes, Life of St Ninian, p. 28 ; Hut. o/ Scotland, vol, v. 

* Bven two ueutariei later there wus but one eccleeiiwtic, sod he a 
Bomtn pervert (lee vol. i. 32!)} who was reckoned ft bishop in all the 
ngioa of the Pi«ta. Scotx, uid Britotia. Prior Richmd, writinf; of the 
JMT 6S0, oayi, " At thnt time he {fi. Wilfrid) woe tbn sole biabop in all 
the terrltoriea of Kio^ Uswi, thlit is, in all the nations of the Bemeciuia. 
tlM BHtoDB, the Scota of Lindisfame. the Picta, for Candida Com hud 
not Jtt had a proper biahop." — Hitt, Ch. of Htxham, p. 22, Snrtecs ed. 
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been a monk of the twelfth century he would have gone 
Rome to seek consecratiuii, and on his return would have 
perambulated his native province in mitre and crosier, fol- 
lowed by a suitable train of ecclesiastical subordinal 
Ailred of Rievaux, who wrote his life in tlie twelfth ceiiti 
when Gratian of Bologna was embodying the forgeries 
Isidore iu Ids " Decretuni " as historic facttt, does indt 
send Xinian all the way to Rome for authority to teach 
ignorant people of his native pro\ince the gospel. 
Alford detains liini not less than twenty-four years in Rome, 
and occupies him all tliat while in the study of the doctrine 
and discipline of the Western Church. Such are 
astounding statements of his twelfth century biographt 
That Ninian shoidd deem a period of twenty-four yi 
requisite to qualify him to preach to his simple countrymen' 
or that he should wait till a generation had passed away 
before returning with the evangelical niessnge to Britain, is 
what is capable of belief only in the century in which it was 
first advanced — the century that accepted the Isidorean 
forgeries, and made them the foundations of Canon Law. 
We offer no refutation of these statements. Their I 
improbability, indeed absurdity, place them beyond 
need, we had almost said beyond the possibility of rofui 
tion.^ 

What plan did Ninian follow in his missionary laboi 
None of his biographers have introduced him to ub as 
appearetl while engaged in his ordinary every-day w 

' Hig biogrftphei', Aitred, Bays, " Ho ordwned priesta, coniecMl 
biahopi, arranged the eculeaiastical orders, mid divided the whole ooautrT' 
into psrahea," This u probably the chiot authority on which the Biahop 
of Brechin rests the stfttement given above. Ailrcd's statenieat refute* 
itself. To facilitate the working of this imaginary hierarchy, Ailred 
makes NioisQ divide the wliols country into parishes. But it is agreed 
on all handi that pariahea were unknown in Scotland for nbont 600 
years after Niniaa. 
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Ailreil invests him with a halo of miracle ; and seen througli 
this luminous liaze, his figure appenra of more than mortal 
stAture. A preternatural glory, according to Ailred, now 
broke on the wilds of Galloway. These moorlands became 
the scene of the same mighty works, which were wrought 
in Galilee when the Messiah opened his ministry. Xiniau 
healed the sick, opened the eyes of the blind, cleansed the 
leper, and raised the dead. These stupendous acts conquered 
the incredulity and disarmed the iiatrcd of his country- 
men to the Gospel. So says his biographer, with an air so 
«mple and confiding, as to leave no doubt that he firmly 
believed the truth of what he wrote, and could hanlly deem 
it poaeible that any one should iiucstion tlie miracles of the 
aaint There will be ouly one opinion, we should think, 
among our readers, regarding these astounding statements ; 
aod yet some of Ninian's modern biographera seem half 
inclined to believe tliat the saint did, indeed, possess mira- 
culous powers, and that the extraordioary acta attributed 
to him by AQred are not altt^ethcr fabulous. 

The real Xinian, however, was simply a home missionary. 
In the circumstances of his time and country, he could be 
nothing else, Uad we mot liim in liJs daily round of labour, 
we should, moat probably, have seen nothing at all remark- 
able about him ; nothing materially different from the same 
functionary whom we see, in our own day, prosecuting his 
labours in our city lanes and amid our rural hamlets. Had 
we understood his ancient tongue, we should have found 
Kinian telling to his conntr\'men the same message wliich 
the colporteur and the missionary carr}' to the outcasts of 
oar own age. Trutli acts upou the mind in essentially tlie 
same manner in every age — the same in the fourth as in the 
nineteenth century ; and tlie teacher who would combat 
vice and dispel ignorance nmst adopt radically the same 
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methods^ whatever his era ; or if there be aught of difference, 
it must be on the side of greater simplicity and directness in 
early ages than in later times. The men of Ninian's day 
were rude, the times were calamitous, and, if the mission- 
ary reaUy aimed at grappling to purpose with the gross 
ignorance and daring wickedness that surrounded him, the 
more simple his methods, and the less he burdened and 
fettered his message with forms and conventionalities, the 
greater would his success be. We credit Ninian simply 
with earnest piety and ordinary sense when we say that he 
resembled much more the home missionary of our own day 
than the stoled, tonsured, and girdled functionary of the 
twelfth century. Ninian went forth among his countrymen 
not to enlighten them touching the prerogatives of him who 
assumes to keep the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven, but to 
tell them that the " Son of Man hath power on earth to 
forgive sins." That such a message, delivered in a loving, 
earnest spirit, was followed by conversions, we cannot 
doubt The fruits and monuments of his ministry remain 
even to this day. 



CHAPTER V. 



NOilAN VISITS HOME — HIS JOURXEY THITHER — ROME 

IN nixian's day. 

[ Br-ANii-BYK there conies a change over Ninian, The 
I eimple inifwiouiiry of Galloway sets out on a ^-isit to Rome. 
I So do all his bit^mphers relate, though none of them on 
I what seems perfectly reliable authority. As we see him 
|r depart, we fear leat Niuian may not return the same man he 
I went The Church of Rome was just then beginning to 
I forsake the simple path of the Gospel for the road that leads 
I to riches and worldly granileur. As yet, however, her early 
I glory was in good dt^ec around her, although the prcatige of 
the old city on the Tiber, and the rank to which her pastor 
had by thiu time climbed, was tilling the air of western 
CfariBtendom with a subtle, intoxicating element, which was 
drawing to Rome visitors from many lands who felt and 
! yielded to the fascination. Of the number we have said 
was Niniau. Damasus, in whom the papal ambition wa^ 
putting forth ite early blossoms, then filled the Roman Hee. 
The pontiff welcomed, we cannot doubt, this pilgrim from 
the dbtant Britain. He saw in his v-isit an omen that the 
spiritual sway of the second Rome would be not leas ex- 
tensive than the political <lominion which the hrst Rome 
bad wielded. This journey painfully eonviuces us that even 
in Britain, Ninian ha<l bcguu to breathe Roman air. This 
is seen in the motives attributed to him for undertaking 
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this journey to " the threshold of the Apostles." He htgSLH 
to suspect that the Christian pastors of Britain did not 
know the true sense of Scripture, and that he himself was 
but imperfectly grounded in it, and that should he go to 
Rome and seat himself at the feet of its bishop, he would be 
more thoroughly instructed, and the Bible would reveal to 
his eye many things which it refused to disclose to him in 
the remote realm of Britain. 

We know of nothing in the Bible itself which warrants 
the belief that it is a book which can be rightly understood 
in but one particular spot of earth, or truly interpreted by 
only one class of men. It bears to be a revelation to man- 
kind at large. 

" There is nothing more certain in history," says Bingham, 
" than that the service of the ancient church was always 
performed in the vulgar or common language of every 
country."^ From her first foundation it was the pious 
care of the church, when a nation was converted, to have 
the Scriptures translated into the tongue of that nation. 
Eusebius says, 'Hhey were translated into all languages, 
both of Greeks and barbarians, throughout the world, and 
studied by all nations as the oracles of God." 2 Chrysostom 
assures us that " the Syrians, the Egyptians, the Indians, 
the Persians, the Ethiopians, and a multitude of other 
nations, translated them into their own tongues, whereby 
barbarians learned to be philosophers, and women and 
children, with the greatest ease, imbibed the doctrine of 
the gospel." ^ Theodoret asserts the same fact, " that every 
nation under heaven had the Scripture in their own tongue ; 
in a word, into all tongues used by all nations in his time." * 

^ Bingham, Origines EcclesiaUicce, vol. v., p. 90. LondoD, 1719. 

- Eusebius, Pritpar. Evang.^ lib. xii., cap. 1. 

^ Chrys., Horn, in loan, 

* Tbeod.; Bingham, Origines EccL^ vol. v., p. 96. 
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The long residence of the Romans iii the countiy Imtl 
familiarised the pro\nnciaI Britons with their tongiie, and 
hiul ncccaa to the Word of God in Latin, and, doubtless 
also in Belgic or Annoric, if not British Celtic. The Bible 
till now had been regarded as a book for the world, to be 
translated, read, and interpreted by all. 

But towards the opening of the fifth century it began to 
be whispered that this was an erroneous and dangerous 
opinion. Only episeopal insight, and especially Roniati 
episcopal insight, could see all that is contained in this 
book. Ordinary Christians were warned, therefore, not to 
trust their own interpretations of it, bat to seek to have it 
expounded to them by that sure and unerring authority 
which had been appoiuted for their guidance, and which 
was seated at Rome. It is easy to see witli what a halo 
this would invest that old city on the banks of the Tiber, 
and with what authority it would clothe its pastor. It was 
the first step towards the withdrawal of the Book, and the 
inabilling of the Roman bishop in it^ room as the aole 
dictator of the faith and tlie sole lord and ruler of the 
conaeiences of men. 

Tliesc arrogant assumptions would seem to have gaine<f 
so far an ascendancy over tlie missionary of Galloway, that 
be forsook for a while his labours among bis countrymen 
who so greatly needed bis instructions and guidance, and 
set out towards the eternal, city. Ho crossed the Alps, it 
is said, by the lions Cenis pass, — in those days a rugged 
path that wound pcriloualy by the edge of black abysses, 
and under horrid rocks and gathering avalanches. His 
bk^^phcr, Ailrcd, in enlarging on the motives which led 
him to undertake this journey, speaks of him as assaile*! 
by the temptation " to throw himself on the resources of 
his own mind, to trust to the deductions of his own intellect. 
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either from the text of Hoiy Scriptures, oi' the doctrines li 
had alrciulj' been taught. For this he was too humble." 

Shielded by his humility from the snare to which he ? 
exposed, that even of eserciaing the " right of private ju^ 
ment," Ailred makes Nioian break out into the follow 
soliloquy, expressive of ideas and sentiments altogeth( 
foreign to the fourth century, but which had come to be ' 
fully developed in the twelfth, when jVilred puts them into 
Xiuiaii'a mouth. " I have iu my own country," Ninian is 
made to say, " sought him whom my soul loveth, and have 
not found him. I will arise : I ^vill compass sea and land 
to seek the truth which my soul longs for. But is thci'e 
need of so much toil ? Was it not said to Peter, thou art 
Peter, and upon this rock will I build my church, and the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it? In the taith o 
Peter then, there is nothing defective, obscure, impcrfec 
nothing against which evil doctrine or pen~ertcd sentimei 
the gates as it were of hell, could prevail. And where is 
the faith of Peter, but in the See of Peter? Thither, 
certainly, I must go, that leavmg my country, and my 
relations, and my father's house, 1 may be thought wort 
to behold with inward eye the fair beauty of the Lord, i 
to be guarded by his temple." ' 

There was now at Rome a galaxy of talent, which, 
doubtless, helped to draw Ninian thither. Jerome, and 
others, whose renown in learning ^'"1 pi^ty filled Christen- 
dom, and has crossed the ages to our own days, were then 
residing in that city. Tliese men had no sympathy with 
the rising tide of superstition, or the growing ambition of 
the popes; on the contrary, they strove to repress both, 
foreseeing to what a disastrous height both would grow H.m 

' Life of Xinian, by Ailred, chap. 2 ; Hutojiaiu nf Scotlatid, vol. v.m 
1.11X6 of the Hub, SaiaU, Diuian, p. 30. 
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allowed to develop. But tboir preaeiice dignified the old 
city, and the simple grandeur of tlieir character, and the 
fame of their erudition, shed upou Rome a glory not greatly 
inferior to that of its tirst Augustan age. It was natural 
that Ninian should wish to see, and to converse with these 
men. 

Tlie Itineraries and the Roman roads, portions of whii:h 
are still traceable on the face of England, enable us to traL'k 
the route by which Ninian would travel Starting from 
Annandale, ho crosses the Solway and traverses the great 
military way to Carlisle. Thence he would continue his 
journey along the vale of the Kdeu and over the dark hilla 
of Stanemoor. We see him halt on their summit and take 
bis parting look of the mountains amid which he had passed 
bis youth. As he pursued his way, many tokens would meet 
bis eye of the once dominant, but now vanished, power of 
the Druids. Here and there by the side of his path woidd 
be seen oak groves felled by the axe, dolmens overturned, 
and stone circles wholly or in part demolished. Even in 
v\u day these monuments of a fallen worsliip are still to he 
beheld in the north of England : they were doubtless more 
numerous in Ninian 's time. 

Ucsmniiig hia journey, Ninian would next cross the moor- 
lands that Uo on the other side of the Stanemoor chain. 
The Roman road that runs by Catterick would determine his 
path. Traversing tliis great highway, not quite obliterated 
even yet, and then doubtless in excellent condition, seeing it 
led to the main seat of the Roman government in Britain, 
Ninian in due course arrived at York. 

This city was then one of the main centres of Christianity 
in Britain. It had its schools of sacred and seeular learning : 
nevertheless its predominant air was still Roman. It had 
ita courts of Roman judicature, its theatres, baths, mosaic 
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[lavenicute, and tutelary ahrines n-itliin tlic walls ; 
suburbs in the Ittilian style. It was honoured at times with 
the presence of the Emperor. It was, in fact, a little Home 
on English soil. From York onr pilgrijn would proceed by 
the well-frequented line of Wattling Street to I^ndon, and 
tbence to Sandwich, wlierc he would embark for Boulogne. 
Niniau's steps are now on Callie earth. He beholi 
around him the monuments of an older civilisation tl 
that of his native Britain. Pursuing his way he arrives 
Rheims, a city which, in little more than a century after- 
wards, was to witness the baptism of Clovis, an event which 
gave to the " church " her " oldest son," and to France the 
tirst of its Christian kings. Lyons is the next great city 
his route. Here Ninian's heart woiJd be more di 
stirred than at any previous stage of his journey. Th) 
streets on which he now walked had been trodden by the 
feet of Iren^us: for Lyons was the scene of the mimstry 
and martyrdom of that great Christian Fatlier. Every object 
on which Ninian's eye lighted — tlie majestic Rhone, the 
palatial edifices, the crescent-like hills that walled in the 
city on the north — all were associated with the memory of 
. Ircna'us, and not with his memory only, but with that of 
hundreds besides, whose love for the Gospel had enabled 
them to brave the terrors of the " red-hot iron chair : " the 
form of death that here awaited the early disciples of 
Christianity. As Ninian ruminated on these tragedies, for 
they were of rctcnt occurrence and must have been fresh in 
his knowledge, he accepted these morning tempests, now 
past, as the pletlges of a long and cloudlciis day to Christian 
France. Alaa, Ninian did not know, and could not fore- 
cast, those far more dreadful storms that were to roll uii in 
the sky of that same land in a future ago and <lrench its soil 
with the blood of hundreds of thousands of martvrs. 
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Not long does Xiiiian linger on this scene of sad but 
Boblimc nietnoriefl. Again he sets forth. His steps arc now 
djrcctetl towards those white summits, which, seen across 
the plains of Dauphiiie, tower up before him in the southern 
sky, and admonish him that the toils and perils of his 
jomney are in a measure only j-et bt^nning. The Alps 

(were already passable, but with extreme difficulty and 
hazard. The legions, marching to battle, and the merchante 
of the Mediterranean coast, seeking the markets of Gaul, 
had established routes across them ; but to tlie solitary tra- 
Teller the attempt to climb their summits was an arduous 
and almost desperate one. He was in danger of stepping 
unawares into the hidden chasm, or of being overtaken by 
the blinding tourmettc, or surprised and cruBhcd by the 
foiling avalanche. Nor were their precipices and whirl- 
winds the only perils that attended the traveller in these 
mountains. He ran the farther risk of I>eing waylaid by 
robbers or devoured by wolves. These hazards were not 
unknown to Ninian. His journey must be gone never- 
theless. Classic story, and now the tale of Christian 
martyrdom, had made the soil of Italy enchanted ground to 
him. But a yet greater fascination did its capital wield. 
That city had cast out its Caesar, but it had placed in his 
' seat one who aspired to a Iiigher lordship than emperor ever 
I wielded. These gates Ninian must enter, and at these feet 
DiUBt he sit. Accordingly, joining himself, most probably, 
to a few companions, for such journeys were now beginning 
I to be common, we see him climbing the lofty rampart of 
rocks and snows that rose betwixt him and the goal of his 
pilgrimage, and their summits gained, ho descends by an 
equally perilous path into the Italian plains. The Goth had 
[ not yet entered that fair land, and Ninian saw it as it 
[ nppeared to the eye of the old Roman. The bloom of it^ 
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ancient fertility was fltill uiion its lields, nor had its cil 
lost the chaste glory of classic tinies. But the flower ol 
Italy was Rome, the fountain of law, the head of the world, 
and now the centre of the Christian church ; and Ninian 
haatens his steps thitlicr. 

We behold the missionary of Galloway at the " thresht 
of the Apostles," as the church of tlie first pariah in Rome 
now b^an to be magnificently styled. Here the greatest of 
the Apostles had suffered martyrdom, and here tliousands of 
humble confessors bad bonie testimony to the faith by 
pouring out theu* blood in tlie gladiatorial combats of the 
t'-oliseuni, or at the burning stakes in the gardens of 
Nero. But now the faith for which they had died was 
triumphing over the paganism of the empire, and the 
churches of the west were crowding to Rome aud laying their 
causes at the feet of her bishop, as if in acknowledgment 
that Uieir homage was justly due to lier who had fought so 
terrible a battle, and had won so glorious a victory. Such, 
doubtless, were the thoughts of Ninian as he drew nigh to 
the eternal city. We know the overpowering emotions with 
which a greater than Niuiau, eleven centuries later, 
proachcd the gates of Rome. Ninian entered these gal 
not, indeed, unmoved, but with pulse more calm, and 
Iras perturbed, than the monk of Wittenberg. In Ninian 's 
tlay the Papacy was only laying the foundatioi^ of its 
power, and laying them in a well-simulated humility ; iji 
Lutlier'a age it had brought forth the top-stone, and its 
vaulting pride and towering dominion made it the wonder 
and the terror of the nations. 

How did Ninian occupy himself in Rome ? How 1< 
did he sojourn in it ? What increase did he make in km 
ledge and in piety from all that he saw and heard in 
capital of Christendom ? To these questions we are 
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able to return any answer, or an answer that ia satisfactory. 
The mythical haze with which his mediaeval bif^raphere 
invest him is still around liini. hi their hands he is not tlie 
missionary of the fourth century but the monk of tlic 
twelfth ; and if wc sliall relate, it is not necessary tliat we 
shall believe all that they have told ua of his doings in 
Rome. He was shown, doubtless, the prison in which Paul 
had languished, and mayhap the bar at which he had 
pleade«l He was taken to the dark charaliers in the tufa 
rock beneath the city, which had given asylum to the 
fhurch during the terrible persecutions of her infancy. He 
saw the basilicas being converted into churches ; and in the 
tntnsformation of the ancient shrines into Christian sanctu- 
aries, he beheld the token tliat the great battle had gone 
against paganism, despite it was upheld by all the author- 
ity of Cffisar and by all the power of the legions. The 
descendants of those who had lived in the catacombs were 
in Xinian's day tilling the curial chairs of the capital, and 
the tribunals of the provinces, or leading the armies of 
Home on the frontiers. The orations of (Jhryaostom, the 
"golden-mouthed," and the writings of Augustine, were 
supplanting the orators and poets of pagan literature. 
These auspicious prodigies — the monuments of the irresist- 
ible might with which Christianity was silently obliterating 
the ancient pagan world, and emancipating men from the 
bondage in which its belief^, philosophies, and gods had 
held them — Ninian did not fail to mark. These \ictories 
he could contemplate with an unmixed delight, for in their 
train no nation mourned its liberties lost, nor mother her 
sons slaughtered. They enriched the vanquished even more 
than the victor ; and they gave assurance that the power 
which had subdued Rome would yet subdue the world. 
But tliere were other tilings to be seen at Rome titled to 
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awaken n dread that a new paganism wae springing upi 
which might prove iu time as formidable a rival and i 
bitter a persecutor of the Gospel as that whono decay ancB 
fall was to be read in the deserted altars and desolate fiinea 
of the metropolis. Crowds were flocking to the catacombe 
not Seeing from persecution like their fathers, but seckiiq 
to enkindle their devotion, and add merit to their s 
performed in the gloom of these sanctified caverns. Thd 
aupjter was celebrated at the graves of the martyrs : th(p 
dead were beginning to be invoked : art, which is first the 
hand-maid, and next the mistress, was returning with her 
fatal gifts : the churches were a-glow with costly mosaics 
and splendid paintings. But the " holy of holies" in Rome 
was the tomb in which slept the Apostles Peter and Paul. 
Their bodies, exempt from the law of corruption, eshaled a 
celestial odour, able to regale not the senses only, but to refresh 
and in^'igomte the spirit. Thither, doubtless, was Ninian 
conducted, that he might return to his own country fiiU] 
replenished with such holiuess as the bones of martjTs am 
the mj-stic virtue of sanctified places can confer. 

But what of the new truths and deeper meanings witlj 
H'hich Kiniaii hoped his undcratanding was to be enlightened 
when, bftiug his eyes from the page of Scripture, he fixet 
them on the holy city of Ilomc, and set forth on his joumeg 
to it ? Some tilings met his gaze iu Rome that were indec 
new, and which, if they did not minister to his edification, 
we may well believe, excited not a little liis surprise. The 
temples which the followers of the humble Nazarcne had 
reared for tlieir worship, presented by their magnificence a 
striking contrast to the wattle-built elmrcbcs of Galloway ! 
And then came the pomp of the church's services : the rich, 
and costly vestments of the clergy 1 the splendid equipages 
in wbtcli they rode out t the luxurious tables at which they 
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sat ! — all these tilings were new to liiiii. Compared mth the 
j^lileii splpndour in which Xinian Found tlie Roman Church 
backing, it was but the iron i^e with the Church in 
Scotland. 

Ntnian saw something in Ronse more magiii&cent Htill. 
There he beheld, with wonder, doiibtlfss, tlie blossoming 
power of her chief bishop ; fed bj riches, by adulation, by 
political power, and the growing subservience of the western 
churches, the Roman prelate was already putting forth claims, 
and displaying an arrogance which gave promise in due time 
of eclipsing the glorj- of the en-sal's. And uot unlike tlicir 
(thepherds, were the flocks of the Eternal City. The mem- 
bera of the church, not slow to follow the exauiple set them, 
were delighting in pomps and vanities. The days were long 
past when the profession of Christianity esptwed one to the 
sword of the headsman, or the lions of the amphitheatre. 
The bulk of the professors of that age bad succeeded in con- 
verting religion into a round of outward ohser^auces, which 
cost tliem far less paui than self-denial and sauctification of 
heart. 

The bishop and clergj' of Itonie at the time of Ninian's 
visit have been pictured to the life by historians of unim- 
peachable veracity, eye-witnesses of the men and the scenes 
which they describe. Let us enter the gates which those 
writers throw open to us, and observe what is passing 
within them. It is the year 'dG6. We find Rome fiill of 
violence, war is raging on its streets ; the very churches are 
filled witli armed combatants, who spill one another's blood 
in the house where prayer is wont to be made. What has 
giveu rise to these sanguinar)' tumults ? The Papal See has 
become vacant, and Home is electing a new bishop to fill the 
empty chair. Two aspirants offer themselves for the Episco- 
pal dignity — Damasus and Ursinua. Both are emulous of 
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tlie Lonour of feeding the flock ; but which of the two shi 
become ehcpherd and tvicld the crook, ia a question to 1 
determined by the sword. Damasiis is backed by the mon 
powerful faction of tlie citiitens; and when the struggle coma 
to an end, victory remains with him. He has not 1 
elected to the chair in which we now see him seating hun 
— he has fought his way to it and conquered it, as warrior ' 
conquers an earthly throne, and he mounts it on steps slip- 
l>ery with blood. He has fought a stout if not a good fight, 
and his uiitre and crook are the rewards of victory. The 
choice of the Holy Ghost, say the scoffers in Rome, has fallen 
on bim who had the biggest faction. So do contemporary 
historians tell us. " About the choice," says Itnffiniu 
speaking of the election of Damasus and describing whi 
was passing before his eyes, " arose a great tumult, or ratlu 
an open war, so that the houses of prayer, that is, 
churches, floated with man's blood." ^ The historian AtO^ 
mianus Marccllinns has drawn a similar picture of Rome 
Rt that time. The ambition that inflamed Damasus and 
L'rsinua to possess the episcopal chair wa^ so inordinate and 
the contest betn'ist them so fierce, that the Basilica ofJ] 
Sicinius, instead of psalms and prayei-s, resounded with tlnefl 
clash of arms and the groans of the dying. " It is certain,^ 
says Marcellinus, " that in the church of Sicinius,' whei 
the Christians were wont to assemble, there were left in c 
day an hundred and thirty-seven dead h<MlJeB." The 1 
torian goes on to say that when he reflected on the pow 
the wealth, and the worship which the upiacopal chaia 
brought to its occupant, he ceased to wonder at the ardom 
showu to possess it. He pictures the Roman prelate i^i 

■ Raffin.,Ub. i. c 10. 

' The BsHilicu of Sii^intua is probably the churuli of the Stiii 
Maiigivrt on the Esquiliiie Hilt, 
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Btuuptuoiia apparel proceeding through the streets of Rome 
in his gilJed chariot, the crowd falling Lack before the 
pmnciug of his steeds ; and after his ride through the city, 
he enters ]m palace and sits down at ii tjible more deli- 
cately and luxuriously fumialied than a king's.' Baronius 
admits the tnith of this picture, when he replica that Mar- 
ccUinus, l>eing a pf^n, could not but feel a little Iteatheu 
eii%7 at the eight of the Chriatiau Pontiff eclipsing in glorj' 
the Pontifex Masiraua of old Rome. And aw regards the 
" good table " of the bishop, Baroiuua rejoicea in it " as one 
wlio delighted," saya Lennard, " to hold his uoae over the 
pot"" Again we find tlie pagan historian counselling the 
Christian bishop thus : " You would consult your happiness 
more if, instead of pleading the greatness of the City as an 
excuse for the swollen pride in which you strut about, you 
were to frame your life on the model of some provincial 
bishops, who approve themselves to the true worshippers of 
the Deity by purity of life, by modesty of behaviour, by tem- 
perance in meat and drink, by plain apparel and lowly 
eyes ; " ' a piece of excellent ad^ncc doubtless, which, we 
fear, was not appreciated by him of the " western eyebrow," 
sit Basil styled Pope Damasus. 

When these sordid humoura, to B])eak leniently of them, 
infected the Head, what was to be looked for in the clergj- ? 
With such an example of pomp and luxury daily Iwforc 
thdr eyes, they were not likely to cultivate very assiduously 
the virtues of humility, abstinence, and sclf-deuial. The 
Roman clergj of the day, it should seem, were devoured by a 
paasion for riches, and that passion waa fed by the wealthier 
members of their flocks, whose profuse liberality ought to 

' Am. Marfd., lib. xivii See ulso Gregory Na'-ian-.en, Oral, xxivii. 

' Baroniu'. tow. iv., An. 307. ; Sttiiison LennanI, //»•(. of Ihf Fajtactj, 

«g. e. 41. 

* Am. ilarftl, xxTii. 3, 
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have more thau satisfied their avariciousness. A stream i 
oblations and gifts flowed n-itliout intermission into the 
episcopal exchequer. Not on the dignitaries of the church 
only did this shower of riches descend ; it fell in almost 
equal munificence on many of the lower clergy. It was the 
practice of the time for the nmtrons and widows of Rome to 
choose a cleric to act as their spiritual director. The office 
gave occasion to numerous scandals and gross abuses. The 
pagan Protestmtus, the consul of the city, could afford to be 
jocular over the subject of clerical magnificence. "Make 
me bishop of Rome and I shall quickly make myself a 
ClirisUan," said he to Dnmasus, putting his satire into the 
pleasant form of a jest. Jerome, who was then in Rome 
iu the midst of all this, was too much in earnest to give way 
to pleasantry. It was indignation, not mirth, with which 
the sight filled him. lie denounces the salutatjons, the 
cozenings, the kissings, with which these reverend guides 
flavoured their spiritual counsels.' He describes, in terms 
so plain that we cannot here reproduce them, the de%'ices to 
which the clei^ had recourse to win the hearts aud open 
the pluses of their female devotees. He addresses hia 
brutlier ecclesiastics now in earnest admonition, now in 
vehement invective, and now in keen sarcasm. The world 
aforetime honoured them as poor, now the Church blushed 
to see them rich. " There arc monks," says .Jerome, " richer 
now than when they lived in the world, and clerks which 
possess more under poor Christ than they did when they 
served under rich Beelzebub." But grave admonition and 
cutting sarcasm were alike powerless. The rebukes of 
Jerome, instead of moderating the greed of the clergy, only 
drew down their hatred upon their reprover ; and soon he , 
found it ])rudent to ^vitbdraw from the metropolis, which If 
' Ilitrou, atl Eualoehium, Epirt. 22. 
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styles " Babylon," and to seek again lus cave at Bctlilelieni, 
where, no longer pamc([ by the sight of the pride, ambition, 
and sensuality of Rome, lie might pursue his studies in tliu 
quiet of the lulls of Judah. 

Even the Emperor ValentiniaD found it necessary, by 
public edict (a.d. H?!'), to restrain the wealth and avaricious- 
iiess of the ecclesiastics. More striking proof there could 
not be of the extent to which this contagion had grown in 
the Church. The edict was addressed to Dama-fus, and was 
read in all the churches of Rome. The enipcror prohibited, 
under certain penalties, all ecclcaiiiwUcs from entering tlie 
houses of widows and orphans. And, (itrther, it was made 
ille^l for one of the eeclesiasticnl order to receive testa- 
mentary gift, legacy, or inheritance from those to whom 
he acted as spiritual director, or to whom he stood in re- 
ligious relations only. The money or pi-opcrty beiiueatheil 
by such illegal deeds was confiscated to the public treasury. 
This edict had respect to the clergy alone ; and it is worthy 
, of notice that it proceeded not from a pagan perHCcutiiifi 
ruler, but from a Christian emperor. Its significuuci! was 
emphasized by Jerome, when he (jointctl out that of all 
classes, not excepting the uiost sunken, t\m edict singled 
out and struck at the ecclesiastical order. " I am ashamed," 
said he, " to speak it : but the priests of Idols, stage-players, 
charioteers, and courtesans, are capable of legacies and in- 
heritances; only clei^-men and monks are disabled fmni 
inheriting. Neither do 1 complain of the law, but grieve to 
see that we should desen'e it." Approving the wislom 
of the law, Jerome yet bewuiis its utter inefficiency. The 
avarice of the clergy baflled the vigilance of the eni]jeror. 
The law stood, but methods were devised for circumventing 
and evading its enactment. Doiintious and death-beil be- 
qiieetA to ecclesiastics continued, only they reached thorn in 
IL E 
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a more circuitous way. They were made over to othei 
to be held by them in trust for clerical usee. This law 
renewed by succeeding emperors in even stricter tei 
Thcodosius and Arcadius attempted to grapple by statui 
witb this great evil, but the churchmen of the day 
fertile in expedients, and the patriotic intentions of th< 
legislators were completely frustrated. Legal enactments' 
cannot reach the roots of mural maladie»i. The thirst for 
gold on the part of the clei^ continued unabated ; and 
with the increase of superstition, the disposition to li 
priests and monks ^vith the good things which they pi 
fesaed to have renounced, grew stronger, baffling not oi 
legal restraints but the sanctity of personal and fai 
obligations. Eight centuries later the evil had come to 8U( 
a head in England that the sovereigns of that country found 
it necessary to revive the spirit of the laws of Valentinian 
and Theodosius. These statutes eame just in time to pre- 
vent the absorption of the whole landed property of England 
into the " Church," and by consequence, just in time to save 
the people from inevitable serfdom, and the pubLe order 
and liberties from utter destruction. 

To return to Rome, where Kinian was still sojoumii 
the growth of ecclesiasticism and the decay of piety went 
by equal stages. The citizens of the metropoliH and of II 
generally were leading careless and luxurious lives. Th( 
had invented a devotion which could be slipped on or off 
pleasure. A few moments were all that woa needed to pi 
theui into a mood fit for tlie church or fur the theatre, 
^tassed with case from the secular games to the reiigioQKJ 
festivals, for both ministered an equal excitement 
an equal pleasure. Tliey thought not of what was passing 
un the distant frontier. There the Scythian bands were 
mustering, prepared to take vengeance on the niiatreKs of the 
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world for centuries of wrong endured at her hands. The 
Romans deemed themselves far removed from danger under 
the ff^s of an empire the prestige and power of which were 
a Htifficient guarantee, they believed, i^ainst attack or over- 
throw. Ilomc was entering on a new and grander career. 
There awaited Iter in the future, victories which would throw 
into the shade those her generals had won in the past. She 
had linked her destinies with Christianity ; and that would 
never perish. Slie had become the seat of a pure faith, and 
this, it waK presumed, had imparted to her a new life and 
a higher intellectual vigour. Her bishop was (ilhng the 
place of Caesar. Her city was t'onse<;rated by the labours 
and blood of martyrs. Within her were the tombs of the 
apostles, and their protection would not be wanting to a 
city in which their ashes reposed. Bishops and Presbyters, 
as of old kings and ambassadors, were crowding to her gates. 
The churches East and West were beginning to recognise her 
as umpire and judge by submitting their quarrels and contio- 
versiea to her decision. The Itarbarous nations were begin- 
ning to embrace her creed and submit to her sway ; and 'surely 
her children iu the faith would never come with armies to 
destroy her. If ever they should appear at the gates of 
Rome, it wuiild be to bow at the footstool of her bishop, not 
to rifle her treasures and slay or carry captive her citizens. 
On all aides were prognostications of growing power and 
extending dominion. Deccivetl by these signs of outward 
grandeur, the Romans failed to note the cloud uf barburiiUi 
war which was every day growing bitter and blacker in 
the northern horizon. 



CHAPTER VI. 

NINIAN RETURNS TO BRITAIN — VISITS MARTIN OF 
TOURS — BUILDS A CHURCH AT WHITHORN. 

NiNiAN returned to Britain before the storm burst He 
stands once more amid the scenes of his youth. It is 
the silver tides of the Solway, not the yellow waves of the 
Tiber that flow past him : and over him is spread the hazy 
canopy which encircles the brown moorlands of his native 
land, not the vault of sapphire light which is hung above 
the vine-terraced hills and marble cities of Italy. This 
brilliance of earth and air he left behind him when he 
crossed the Alps. But Ninian knows that there is a 
better light than that which kindles the landscapes of 
southern countries into glory ; and the supreme wish of his 
heart is to difiiise that light over his native Britain, and 
carry it into every mud hut and wattle-built dwelling of 
his beloved Galloway ; and if he shall succeed in this he 
will not envy Italy those natural splendours in which it 
basks, and in which it so far transcends the dusky plains 
of the land of his birth. 

The statement may be accepted as true, that on his way 
back to Britain, Ninian visited Martin of Tours. This 
doctor was beyond doubt a man of capacious intellect, of 
large and bold conceptions, of resolute will, and, we may 
add, of fervent piety. His genius stamped itself not only 
upon his own age, but also upon the ages that came after 
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him. lie niined at elevating Nociety by exhibiting tu it a 
new, u t^raiiil, and a striking model of self-denial. Wo 
must he [lermitted, however, to eaution our readera wlieii 
we Hpcak of these great fathera, by asking them to bear iti 
luitid that tlicir greatness was relative rattier than abeohtte. 
The general level of knowledge and piety in those ages 
was low, and men like Martin towere<l, therefore, all the 
more conspicuously above their fellows. Tlieir coiitem- 
ponirios were somewhat prone to worship what seemed so 
far above themselves. It behoves us at this day, in taking 
the real measure of these giants, as they seemed ta the 
men of their own i^e, aud still more to the chroniclers 
of sueeocding centuries, to reflect that we view theui 
through tlie mythical and magnifying cloiuls of the Middle 
Ages ; and the effect of being aecn through such a medium 
may he fairly judged of when we say that the biographer 
of Martin, Sulpicius Severus, relates of him, that he was 
made bishop of Tours (a.d. 371) for the benevolent act of 
raising two men fi-oni the dead. Cliristianity was then 
young, and it breathed its spirit of youthful cnthuaijisni 
into some of its disciples. Wc, at this day, walk by pre- 
Gcduuta; wc cmiuire for the "old paths." There was room 
ID that day for hold, original, and untried experiments ; and 
it was in this way that Martin uf Toms put forth his great 
powers, and sought to benefit his age. 

After Jerome, Martin of Toiira was the great jiatrou and 
promotfr of mouactdsm in the West. It seemed to him 
the one ouly cure for the great evil of his age. He could 
not help contrasting tlie aclf-indulgent, easy-goiug hves of 
the Christiaus of the West witli tlie austerities practised by 
the anchorites, amid the sands of Xubia, or the rocks ol' 
jVmbia Petnea ; and he sought, by transplanting the mon- 
a»ttc system into liaul, to restore the moral tone of society. 
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Martin would liavc better succeeded Imtl he restored the' 
puritj of the church's worship, and the «gour of her early 
discipline, the decline of which had occasioned the uni- 
versal laxity and corruption he bewailed. In8t43ad, he 
grafted on the church an order unknown to primitive times. 
He did not, however, transplant the monachism of tli 
ThebaicI into tlic AVest w^ithout \cry materially modify 
it. In the East eremitisiii had been an utterly idle thii 
The hermit could not have benefited the world less, if inst 
of retiring to his ecU he had gone to his grave. Eastern 
cremitism was even a more idle thing than the idleness 
Martin sought to cure by it. The monachism of Ganl was 
not recluse and solitarj, but social and operative, 
members of the new brotherhoods worked ti^ther in 
way of diflrising Christianity, or of reviving it in the 
ticular localities in which their brandies or hoiiBea w) 
placed. The days of monastic greed and dissoluteness w( 
yet remote ; and, meanwhile, these religions confraternitie*i 
were in a measure "the hearth of a new national life,' 
In a society becoming everj' day more demoralised, th^ 
were, in some cases, missionar}' institutes; in others, schools 
of letters and philosophy; and in others, examples and 
models of agrieultural iudustrj',' — and not unfrequeutly, all 
three in one. 

Martin, as a matter of course, coidd eonnnnuicatc hit! 
\iew8 to Niniaii; and Kinian would as naturally defer to the 
great doctor tlien in the zenith of his fame. The missionary 
of Galloway became a con\'ert to monachism as an agency 
for combating the corruption and dis[>clling the ignorance 
of the age. On these lines he would henceforward work on 
returning to his native land. Accordingly, before leav 
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Tours he arranged with Mnrtiii that masons should follmv 
hitn into Scotland and bnild liini a sanctuary in whicli he 
might celebrate worship with more solemnity than aforetime. 
Were there no workers in stone in Scotland ? Doubtless 
there were, hut they were unskilled in the arehitecture of 
such edifices as Niuian now wanted for the worship of the 
Britons. A church of wattles had contented him aforetime, 
but DOW he had been to Rome, and he must nee<ls frame his 
worship somewhat more on an Italian mo<Iel. He had sat 
at the feet of Pope Damasus ; and though he had not changed 
the sulistanee of his Christianity, be had changed somewhat 
the ontwartl forms of its expression. His piety bore about 
it henceforward a Roman flavour. The experts arrived from 
Tours in due time, and the building was commenced. It 
rose at Whithorn, on the north shore of the Solway, on a 
rocky promontory jutting boldly out into the Irish Sea.' It 
was constructed of white stone; hence its name, Camliih 
Ciua, the white house. Martin of Tours died while it was 
in coun^e of erection, and this fixes its date at the year a.ii. 
397." It was dedicated to Martin, and is believed to l>e 
the first edifice of stone which was built for the worship tif 
(iud in Scotland. 

No better site could Ninian have selected as a basis from 
which to carry on his missionary labours. His field of service 
lay within the two walls. This was the territory, of all 
others in Britain, the most exposed to the tempests of inva- 
sion and war, Xow it was the Picts and Scots who 



' ftxle, Ertl mm., lib, iii. cap. 4. 

* Tlie preuite yeu- i> diapated ; but all, or nGU-lf all authorltiei, place 
tbe death betwixt A.D. 397 und 401. llie Church of St Martin in Tourx 
w»i dntroyeil at tbe tint French Revolution. Hia tomli was behind tliv 
grand attar, a plun erection, rising three feet from the ground, and vitfa- 
vnt Rgnreii.— 'nilemont, Muneim ; Le Brun des Marettei, Voj/a^a LUur- 
gign" lie Frantr, Paris, 1757. 
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(lesceuded upon it from the North to spoil tlie fiiir fields 
the provincials ; and now it was the Roumiis who hurrif 
up from tlie South to drive hack tlie plundering hordes and.1 
rescue the lives and properties of the helpless natives. It iff 
hard to say whether the spiritless people suffered more from 
the ravaging Pict, or from their ally the Roman. When 
battle raged, Xiuiau could retire to his promo iitory, and 
there find sanctuary ; aud when tlie storm had passed, lii 
would again come forth and resume his labours. For tliougl 
the promontorj- of Galloway fomied part of the debatable' 
land, it was really outside of it, so far as concerned the in- 
cursions of plundering armies. It ran off to the south-west, 
stretching iar into the tides of the Irish Channel, and was 
aurrounde<l on all sides by the sea, save on the north where 
it joins the mainland. Its southeni and western sides present 
a wall of precipitous cliffs, inaccessible to the invader, though 
they open in creeks in which a boat, pressed by the tempest, 
may find shelter. The remote and difGcidt character of the 
locality gave it exemption from the inroads of war, though 
the echoes of battle sounded almost continually in its soli- 
tudes. The Romans in their progress northward passed it 
I>y, seeing nothing in tlie lonely wood-clad projection toA 
make them diverge from their line of march ; aud when tho: 
mountaineers descended to rob the harvests aud bnmyardf ' 
of its neighbours, they concluded, doubtless, that thi 
wa« nothing in the barren promontory to rewai-d a predal 
visit, and so they, too, left it untouched. It was lying 
its native niggcdness when Xinian took possession of it. 
was covered witli thick forests, amid which dwelt a tribe" 
of native Britons, to which Ptolemy gives the name of 
Novantes, and which he tells us had built two towns, 
clearing, doubtless, a space in the forest, and construetiDg^i 
their houses with the timber which had grown on thei 
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site, Thu iiatncs of the two towns were Rcrigoniiuu jiiiil 
Leiicopibia,' 

Let UB reciill the scene as it presented itself to the eyeis 
of the apostle of GiiUoway as he went and returned on \n» 
miaaionarr tours. From the Iiigliest point of the promoiiton- 
the view is estensive and imposing. At our feet are the 
wuteis of the Irish CtianQcI laviitg the headland all round, 
nave on the nortli where it expands into the mainland. 
Across a uarrow reaeh of sea, looking distinct and near, 
are seen the mountains of the Isle of >Ian, rising before ns 
wut of the ocean. Turning to the north the eye falls on 
the successive headlands of Galloway, ranged in line along 
tlie coast, and running onwards to near Portpatrick. Fol- 
lowing their rugged tops, the eye rests on tlie hills of 
Wigtown, Kirkcudbright, and Dumfries shires, which iul- 
seen, ridge behind ridge, swelling up from the shores of 
the Solway. The view to the cast completes the pictiiif. 
Spread out before us is the coast of Cumberland, with itn 
nestling bays, and ila white houses gleamiug on the beach ; 
and behind ia the wa\-ing and picturesciue line of its bhic 
hills. Such was the chosen retrcut of Ninian. Its clothijig 
was not so rich as in our day. It wore its natural wildness 
and ruggedness, but its \'aricd pauoramic beauty of tK;can 
and bay, of headland and mountain, was the same then 



Here, then, we behold Ninian establishing his head- 
4]uarters, and founding a college or school of inissiouariei^, 
i>r monks, as they now began to be called, though we must 
)>e careful not to confound them with the class that bore 
this name in after ages. That Xinian continued to labour 

' AU three, Leacopibia, or Leuooikiiliia, Caoilida Csaa, and Wliitbeni. 
•ra identica] in ueantng, HigniCjing Wbitebouae. Thu tint is of lireek 
dariTotion, the second Latin, luid the thinl Saxon, ftom tern, hounti. 
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ill the cause of his country's Christianity we cannot doubt, 
but the change his views had undergone was followed, 
doubtless, by some change in his modes of working. His 
methods were now more histrionic. He made less use of 
oral instruction, and relied for results more on the celebra- 
tion of church services, after the pattern he had seen 
abroad. He had gone to Rome to be better instructed in 
Holy Scripture. Was its meaning clearer to him now ? 
Did it open, as never before, and disclose hidden treasures 
of grace and wisdom? Or, rather, was there not now a 
shadow on the page of the Bible which dimmed its light, 
and made Ninian imagine that he was gazing into pro- 
founder depths when he was only looking through an obscurer 
medium ? We much fear that so it was, in part, with the 
apostle of Galloway, after his return from Rome ; for when 
popes and synods are accepted as the interpreter of the 
Bible, the Spirit, who is the divine interpreter, withdraws. 



CHAPTER VII. 

EASTERN UOXACHISM — SCOTCH MONAOItlSH — ARRANGE- 
MENTS AND STDniES IN CASDIDA CASA — NIKIAN'S 
LAST LABOURS AND DEATH. 



I 



Ndcian's visit to the metropolis of the Christian world 
bad, doubtless, enl&i^d his knowledge of men, and made 
him more exactly informe<l as regards the actual condition 
of the churches of Italy and France. It gave him an oppor- 
tunity of judging for himself how the current was setting 
itt the centre of ecclesiastical affairs, and afforded him, 
moreover, a near view of the men, the fame of whose names 
WHS then filling the Christian world. He could not but 
feel how little successful he was in his search for thc- 
simplicity and humility of early days ; and he must liavc 
Doted the contrast, sufficiently striking, betwixt the lowli- 
ness in which Paul had preached the gospel in tbii! same 
city, and the pomp in which Damasus, who claiuiett to be 
the apostle's successor, filled the chair and performed the 
duties of the Roman pastorate. Nor could ho fail to 
observe what an affluence of music and painting, of festival 
and ceremony, was required to keep alive the piety of the 
age, and how successful the Christians of Rome were in 
combining pleasure with devotion. But what mainly drew 
his ^c, doubtless, was the striking phase which was passing 
upon tlie Christian world. This was the rage for monii- 
chism. Speaking of tlie number of the monks of Egj'pt, 
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the saying, whieh had formerly been applied t 
nniiuala of the same country, That in Egypt, it was less 
(lillicult to find a god than a man."^ A colony of the 
ilisciples of Antony, tlic patriarch and leader of the Egyptian 
henuits, made their appearance at Rome a little before 
Ninian's visit. Their savage appearance ext;ited, at first, 
astonishment and horror, which, however, speedily passed 
into applause, and finally, into imitation. Senators and 
matrons of rank, seized with the new enthusiasm, converteil 
their palaces aud villas into religious houses; and freiiucnt 
monasteries were seated on the ruins of ancient tenjples, 
and in places still more unlikely. A inouastery ai'osc 
in the midst of the Roman fonun. Its inmates were here 
environed by no desert, unless it were a moral and spiritual 
one. 

The first preachers of the gospel were sent forth into lands 
teeming with inhabitants, and cities crowded nith popula- 
tion. They were the salt of the world ; and how else could 
they peifomi their function but by mingling with the moss of 
mankind ? The new champions of Christianity and propaga- 
tors of the Gosi>el retired to the desert and burying them- 
selves in its sohtndes, held converse with only the wild beasts 
of the wilderness. The good this accomplished for Christi- 
anity is at least not obvious. He who would disperse the 
darkness must hold aloft the light, not hide it under a bushel 
ur bury it in the caves uf the earth. He who would subdue 
the wickedness around him must grapple with it, not sur- 
render the field to the enemy, by abandoning the combat. It 
is contact and conflict with e^il that gives the finishing 
touch to the nobility and purity of human character. 



' Fall ami JJr-d'itif, vol. vi., chap. 37. 
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Ion- ami selfish Cliristiaiuty whit-U has no liigher aim than 
one's own perfection and happiness. No higher aim had tlie 
thonsaiids of eremites who peopled the deserts of the Etmt. 
Monaoliism at tJic best was an iutcnscly selfish and aelf- 
rigfateous thing. It exacted, moreover, from its votaries, 
but little real self-denial. To sleep on a bed of stone, to 
make one's daily meal on herbs, and to drink only the 
water of the spring. Is no extraordinary streteh of self-morti- 
fication. We are not sure that the hermits that swarmed in 
tlie deserts of Syria and Eg)T>t in Ninian's day did not find 
B haiy pleasure in this sort of life. But to toil among tlie 
wretched and (alien ; to put up with the tlianklessncss or the 
hatred of those whom one seeks to turn fi^m the paths of 
ruin ; or to endure the reproach and loss which fall to tlie 
lot of the man wlio stands up against the evil tliough fitshiou- 
able courses of the world, — that is real mortification, and it is 
also the highest style of Christianity. Tiie Christianity that 
began to be i>opuIar in Ninian'a day was not of this sort. It 
locked bone and muscle : and instead of seeking to stem the 
tide of evil, it retired to sleep and dream in the sunoj air 
nnd quiet Holitudes of Egypt and Palestine, and left the 
great world to go its own way. It was said of old. "' a 
living dog is better than a dead lion." We may repeat the 
saying with reference to mouachisni. One single man girded 
for Christian scr\'ice would have been wortli miire than nil 
this multitude of sonmolcnt nionk^ 

It is crcdit4iblc to Ninian, coming from Rome, where this 
folly was beginning to be held in repute as the perfection 
of the Christian life ; and coming, too, from the feet of 
Martin of Tour*, who was introtbieiug this type of religious 
life into France, though, as we have already said, in a modi- 
fied form : that he instituted in Galloway, not a monaeliism 
that wouki retire to its cell, and shut itself up from the 
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people wboHC conversion it prufvHscd to seek, but a 
ism that wonld walk abroad, traversing the length and 
breadth of Galloway, would mingle with the peasantry, vihit 
tbem in their hutti, and juin itself to them as tbej pursued 
their labours, and hy patient instruction and loving admoni- 
tion, reelaim them to the " old paths " in wliieh their fathers 
walked, but from which the sons had tmiied aside. The 
task before Ninian was not that of a Krat-planting of Chris- 
tianity in Galloway. Earlier, if hnmbler, misaionaries liad 
kindled the light in this n^ion two centuries before Candida 
Casa rose on the promotory of Whithorn. But nmcli had 
gone and come since. The unsettling influences of war, the 
corrupting e:iantple of the Roman soldiery, and the difficulty 
attending access to the fountains of knowledge, — all worked 
together to the effect of well-nigh obliterating the traces of 
the early evangelisation of the region, and left it nearly as 
dark as before the first missionary had set foot in it The 
roots of Druidic paganism were still in the soil ; the unsettled 
times favoured an aftergrowth of this branch of heathenism, 
and the altars in the groves were being rebuilt ; and with 
old worship returned the old impieties. There followed, 
dismal train of evils— war, robbery, massacre, and famii 
These occurrents sharply castigated but did not reform 
degenerate race. 

The work was too great for Ninian alone. It must 
his first care to create a staff of fellow-labourers. The mon- 
astic institutions of the age sn^ested perhaps the first idea 
of the method by which he must proceed in gathering round 
him a fittmg agency for bis contemplated evangelisati 
His institution must not be exactly of the sort of those at 
rapidly rising all over the East : for what good would a coloi 
of drowsy monks, entrenched on the promontory of Whil 
horn, do the ignorant natives of Galloway ? The monasterii 
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of Martin in Gnul earae nearer Niniiui's idea of the community 
lie wiflhed to found. But history presented him mtli n still 
better model. He knew that there had flouriBhe<! in ancient 
Israel uchouls of the prophctji, and that the youth trained in 
these seminaries did not waste tlieir enei^es in the dessert, or 
shirk the duties of manhood and citizenship under the mantle 
of the prophet. Nothing that appertjiined to the good of their 
n&tion was foreign to them. Tliey mingled with their 
eoantrymcn, courted hard service, studietl the law this hour, 
and cultivated their plot of ground the next They taught in 
the tiynagi^ue and in the school They went their circuit, in- 
structed, reproved, and warned, as occasion required, and 
thus kept alive the spirit of the nation, and delayed, though 
they ouuld not avert, ite ultimate degeneracy, it was to 
these ancient and sacred models that Ninian turned back 
in search of a pattern to work by. He would revive the 
" schools of the prophets " on British soil, only boiTowing 
from the monasteries of Gaul sncL alterations and improve- 
ments as the country and the age made necessary, and graft- 
ing the new appliances on the ancient Hebrew institution. 

We are able thus to picture the interior of C'andida Casa. 
It is at once a church and a school : a house of prayer on 
Sabbath, a scene of catechetical instruction on week ilay. 
The youth that here assemble to Niniaa belong probably to 
all three nations — the Britons, the Pict«, and the Irish Scots. 
They foi^t their nationality at the feet of their teacher. 
Tlieir Christianity makes them one. Tliey are fettered by 
no vow of obedience. They are voluntary recruits in the 
evangelical army ; and the snnic devotiou that Ie<l them to 
enrol in the corps makes them submissive to the commands 
of its general. Nevertheless there must needs be a pre- 
smbcd order in the little community, and that rule 
all must walk by ; otherwise the household will get 
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into confusion, and the school of Ctmdidn Ciisft be 
broken up. Eacli portion of the day hiia its allotted task : 
tlicre are hours for sleep, hours for devotion, hours for 
»tud}', and hours for recreation or manual labour. Care is 
taken that there shall be no lost time. Horologes had Dot 
yet been invented, nevertheless tlie inmates of Candida Casa 
could measure the march of the hours with wonderful pre- 
cision. They coiUd read the movements of time on the 
great clock of nature. Tlie firet gleam of light on the 
summit of the mountains of the Isle of Man was the s^nal 
for quitting their dormitories, and coDmiencing the hibtiur^ 
of the day. The slow march of the western shadows up the 
HideH of the Kirkcudbright hills announced in like manner 
tliu approacli of the hour for retiring to rest. So did they 
IHiss the simimer months. In winter they rose before the 
sun, and waited, in devotion or in meditation, the »Iow 
coming of the day. When its brief hoiirti had sped, and 
evening had dropped her veil on the face of the Irish Sea, 
antl »Tap|)ed in darkness the tops of the Cumberland and 
Umiifriessliire hills, they would prolong their iaboure far 
into the evening. 

Tlie main business of the monastery was study. Its 
inmates were there to prepare for public work, and all the 
aiTangements of the institution were with a view to that 
great practical end. They had bidden adieu to the world, 
not, like the eiistem anchorites, for ever, but only for a while, 
that they might come back to it better fitted for doing it 
sernce. They could ser>e it only by knowledge ; and they 
made haste to learn, that tlicy might the sooner I>egin their 
work of tcaefaing. Tlie hoiu« were precious, for every day 
tlieir countrymen were straying farther fiom the path of true 
knowledge and heavenly \irtne. 

\Miat were the branches that occupied the nttention of 
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the youth iq Niuian's college, and what was the length of 
their curriculuui i These are two points of great interest, 
but, uohappity, no history, and no tradition even, have trans- 
mitted to UH any iufonuation respecting either of them. 
It is probable that tlie subjects studied were few, and that 
the ciirriculuut was short. It was then " the day of Hniall 
things " as regards philosophical and theological studies in 
Britain, and the two great universities of England might not 
be flattered were we to assign to Candida Casa the honour 
of being their pioneer. It is probable that the Scriptures, 
either in British Celtic, or in Latin, were the test book in 
this humble scminan. Jerome's translation of the Bible, 
the vulgate, was already in existence ; and the familiarity of 
Uie British youth with the Latin tongue, through their inter- 
course with the Romans, would enable tbcni to peruse it. 
If the scholars of Ninian drew their theology from this foun- 
tain alone, that thctilogy would be of crystalline purity. 
What other source than the Scriptures had the first evan- 
gelists who planted the gospel on the ruins of l*aganism ? 
The works of Augustine, too, were finding their way into 
Britain, and it is possible that copies of some of tlie writings 
of this father may have enriched the monastery of Candida 
Caaa. Xumerous otiicr conmieutaries were beginning about 
this time to make their appearance, and were being circidated 
throughout the Christian world. Whether these expositions 
trdvclled so far as Britain we cannot say. If they failed to 
reach our shores, their absence could be no cause of regret. 
They only made dark what the Bible had made clear. They 
contained a large admixture of the Platouic philosophy. 
Their authors, not eouteiit with the natural and obvious 
meaning of Holy Writ, searched beneath its tetter for alle- 
gorical and philosopliic mysteries ; and instead of discover- 
ing tlie " deep tilings " of revelation, brought to light only 
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the follies of past agea. Thej created a kind of twilif 
wiiich was neither the Pagan night nor the Christian day. 
The Platonic philosophy was the upas tree of the Church of! 
the fourth centuni'. 

After the Seripturea the oral instructions of Ninian were 
doubtless the staple of the educational means of the young 
evangelists who gathered round him. If to have trodden 
the path is one's best qualificatioD for being the guide of 
others, NiuJan was well fitted to preside over tlie youth of 
Candida Casa. He had hjuiself gone every step of the way 
along which he was to coaduct them. He had sat in dark- 
ness, and knew how to lead them out of night. He had 
eened on the mission-field ou which their lives were to 
passed. He had stood in the midst of the ignorance, 
misery, and the vice of his countrymen, and he knew 
patience needed to bear, and the courage needed to grap] 
with this host of evih. He knew how to equip those yoi 
soldiers for the battle into which he was about to send thein^ 
forth. They must put on the armour of light ; they must 
j;ra8p more ethereal weapons than those with which earthly 
warriors fight. Moreover, he would fortify them before- 
hand with suitable counsels, so that they might not be taken 
by surprise when they encoimtored unexpected obstacles, 
Kfow faint-hearted when they saw that victory was not 
be BO easily or so speedily won as they had hoped. Havii 
clothed them in anuuur suitod to their warfare, that even 
both dogmatic and pastoral theology-, as then known, he gavi 
them their stafi", their water bottle, their woollen robe, aloi 
with his benediction, aiid sent them forth. 

But what of the theology of Candida Casa ? W 
well of knowledge undeEIed, ur was it slightly tincti 
with the Platonic philosophy ? And what of the president 
(jf the institution ? Was Xinian still the humble missionary', 
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or was there now u)x>ut him just a little afFectntioii of prc- 
latic am^ancc and rule '! It is possible that these tliinjiK 
Xiuian might have miconsciouslj brought with liiiii froui 
Rome. £k;cle6iastical history prescute us with not a tvw 
melancholy esauplca of men wlio have passed from light 
into darkness, and from a first into a second and deeper 
darkness, believing all the while that they were advanc- 
ing into clearer light. Many have thus fallen who have 
been altogether unconscious of declension. Tlie change 
b^ns, not in the understanding, but in the heart — that 
fountain of life and death. The heart, beginning to dis- 
relish the light, says, " It is not good." The understanding 
hastens to support the choice of the heart, and says, " The 
light is not sufficient" At this stage the man turns inwanl 
in search of a clearer light in himself than the light which 
has been stored up in the Sacred Volume, He finds it, as 
he believes, in his own consciouBuess or inward judgment 
concerning things. " TliiH," bo says, " Is a clearer and a 
surer light than any without me. I feel it ; it is witlun nie: 
I am sure of it. It cannot mblcad, and I will guide myself 
by it," By this light within hira, he tests the light without 
him. He inverts the tnie order ; he puts the human above 
the di>1ne ; he makes his reason or the reason of other men, 
the church for instance, the judge and test of the light of 
revelation. From the moment that the exterior light, the 
one infallible guide is forsaken, the man rushes onward, 
with the full consent of heart and undenttanding, from 
error to error, never doubting tliat he is advancing fnmi 
truth to truth. Each successive error is held to be a fresh 
discovery of truth ; and each successive shade, as the dark- 
ness deepens around him, is welcomed as a new and 
brighter illumination. Tlic delusion becomes at last com- 
plete, and the unhappy man, lia^nug wandered out of the 
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way of understanding, "remains in the congregation ofl 
the dead." TheHc are t)ie mementoes and raonuments 
— very aolcmn and terrible they are — that meet one's 
gaze, at every ahort distance, on the highway of ecclosiostieai 
hiHtory. 

But we have no reamn to think that the change Xinian^ 
views had undergone was of this sweeping character. ' 
^^llat muat have helped tu letain him within the old land- 
marks was his devotion to the cause of hia country's evan- 
gelisation. 'While Bojouming at Rome, he could hardly 
avoid being somewhat influenced by the two rising forcee 
of the tjme, the Platonic philosophy and the old pagan 
ritual, but once back again in his owii country, and fao 
to face with its ignorance and vice, Ninian must have feB 
huw short a way philosophic fancies and ritualistic t 
monies could go as a cure of these evils. If his underetandinf 
was somewhat dimmed, the fervour of his spirit was tioH 
extinguished. The lire within him continued to bum to thf 
close of hia life. We have no contemporary record 
the reformation which Ninian accomplished, but there in 
enough of traditional and monumental proof to satisfy u 
that the change he effected was great, and that the schot 
uf prophets which he established at Whitliom continues 
after he had gone to his grave, to be a centre of evangelic! 
Christianity which diffused its light all round over i 
wide area. 

Bede has credited Niniau with the conversion of 1 
southern Picts, and says, that the glory is his of spreading] 
the light of Christianity over that whole region of Scotland, 
which extends from the Clyde to the foot of the Grampian 
mountains,' and in this tlte monk of Jarrow has beeiL^^ 
followed by all who liave wiitten on the life and laboui 
' aeda. lib. iii., c. t. 
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of the apo&tic of Galloway. But we know tliat the vener- 
able chronicler ia mistaken when he makes Ninian the 
first apnatle of the Picts. There were earlier miB^on- 
arieH in those parts than the men of Ninian'a school and 
time, though possibly Bedc, in an uiihistoric age, knew 
outhing of them, and was not unmlling to hare it thought 
Uiat the first light that shone on our country came from 
that city from which Ktnian had just returned. There ia 
undoubted hiHtorie eWdence for the fact that the soutlicni 
Rets were christianiseil two centuries before Ninian 
flourisheii. The Gospel outran the arms of Rome, and 
woo victories where Rome reaped only defeats. The terri- 
ble persecutions that broke out, first, under Domitian, and 
finally, under Dioclesian, forced many of the Christians to 
flee beyond the Roman wall into Pictland, carrying with 
them the light of Christianity. Irenajus of Lyons, Ter- 
tutlian^ of Carthage, and Origcn, the men of the widest 
information and highest character of their day, in clear and 
unmistakeable words affirm the same thing. Our own 
Buchanan, who is better infonued on these matters, and 
whose judgment ia more reliable than many of our late 
writers on early Scottish affairs, tells us that Donald I. (about 
204) not only lumself professed the Christian religion with 
his family, Imt used his influence to extirpate the super- 
stition of the Dmids and plant Christian teachers throughout 
his dominions ; though his efforts were greatly hindered by 
his wars with the Romans. In these good labours he was 
followed by King Crathilinth in the end of the same century, 
and by his successor Fincormachus (a.ii. 312-350), in whose 
reign "the Gospe! did flourish in purity and in peace." 
These facts violently conflict with the assertion that Ninian 

toco, ChrUlo wro luftrftVa— contra Judcog, 7. 
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Has the firet iilantcr of Christianity among the southern 
Picts.' 

But though we refuse to Ninian the honour of being the I 
first to oijen the door of the evangelical kingdom to the'] 
Picts we willingly concede the probability of his havin 
effected a much needed revival of religion in that natioOi 
Matters had recently changed greatly for the worse in Pict 
land. The Romans contrived to sow diasension betwixtj 
the Picts and their aUies the Scote. The hitter were fore 
to leave the country for a time and pass over into Irehmd. 
Tlie Romans seeing the Picts weakened by the departure of 
their conipauions in tmns, fell upon them and exacted 
bloody satisfaction for the many raids they had made into 
the region beyond the wall. Tlicre followed confusion iii 
both Cliureh and State in Pictland. These were the 8< 
ful scenes that were passing before the eyes of Ninian. Hd 
knew well the miserable estate of his neighbonra, and if hw 
did not go in person, he would not fail to send misi 
from Candida Casa to reanimate the spirits of the people, 
borne down by so many calamities, and to restore the 
churches fallen into ruins ainid the factions and wara which 
had overwhelmed the State. It is true that hardly could 
one bring witli him a worse recommendation to the Pida ^ 
tlian that he came from Rome, and bore a commission frod 
thence. Rome they regarded as their mortal enemy ; thq 
were contending daily iji battle against her as the invader o 

' Buohan. fful., lib. iv. See alao David Biichaiian's Pre/are lo Knox't \ 
HiWorji, pp. mviii. iititil. Ediii., 17B0. 

FHtriuk m Ilia letter to CoroticiiE, apeaka of the I^cts as having kpoi- J 
tatised, which clnarly implicB a. prenooB oonTerBion, 

Bishop ForbcB, of Brechio, admita that "the circa matuioei ot liicfl 
iNkolui'H.) life, u well aa other teatimoniea, uiitke it evident th&t befora ' 
bia time the light o( the Cogpel hod alione upon theae remote ahorea." — 
Life of St A'inidn, Ornrral InlrodtKtioii, p, xivl ; Uatorian* of Satlland, 
vol. V. ; Haddui & Stubs, CouaciU (aid Eut. DocvmenU, vol. I,, p. 1-14. 
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their country and the destroyer of their liberties, but afiiic- 
tion Ifty heavy upon them, and they liateiied to the mission- 
aries of Xiniau despite that tliejr teaching mayha]i bore 
about it a savour of Rome. So for we are able to concur 
in the statement of Bede, but not farther. Ninian rcvivetl 
but did not plant Oiristianity among tlie Picts. 

We return to Candida Casa. On the promontory of 
Whithorn, looking forth upon the Iriah Sea, the waters of 
the Solway at ita feet, rises the fair white temple wliich the 
orthodox masons of Martin of Tours had reared as the tirst 
stone-shrine of the evangelical faith in our land. It attracts 
the ej-e of the mariner as he pursues his voyage up the Irish 
Channel. " What building is thie," he asks, " so unlike all 
else in this land ? " and ho is told that " it is the church and 
school of the Apostle of Galloway." He carries tidings of it 
to Ireland. From across the sea come the young Scots of 
Ulster to tiike their place with the British youth at the feet 
of Xiniaii ; and from this Missionary Institute, as it would 
now be called, go forth trained evangelists to spread the 
light of the Gospel on both sides of the Irish li^ea. There is 
a doubtful tradition that Niniau's last years were passed in 
Ireland, and the 16th of September Is sacred to bis memory 
in the Irish calendar. We incline, notwithstanding, to think 
that tlie life and labour? of Ninian closed where they had 
been begun. He died, it is said, in the year 432 ; but this 
tno is only conjecture. 

Xiiiian left beliiud him a name which continued to grow 
in brightnesaduring the succeeding centuries. Other doctors 
arose to fill his place, now vaciint, at the head of Candida 
Casa, and tliis establishment, under the name of the " Mou- 
satery of Rosnat," continued for a considerable time in great 
repute as a school of Christian doctrine and a nureery of 
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reli^ous teachera.' WLen we reflect how few arc the 
corded facts of Ninian's life, it ia truly marvellous to thi 
with what a fulness and \ividneBs of personality he 
stood these fifteen centuries before the Scottish people. H< 
owes this distinct and life-like individuality, in part at least, 
to this immediate back-ground. Behind liira hangs the pre- 
historic darkness, and this sable curtain makes him stand, 
out bold and fidl in tlie eyes of posterity. But there mi 
have been in the man liimself elements of power to make 
inipresaion so profound that it has never been effaced from 
that day to this. His name is still a household word in bis 
native Galloway. The tourist stimtbles on cliurchcs and 
memorials bearing his name, north and south — in short, in 
almost everj- part of the country. His biographers of the 
Middle Ages liave thromi around him the gloij of miracle. 
Ninian had no need of this legendary apotheosis. His true 
miracle was his work accomplished in so dark an age and 
amongst so mde a people. 

Of the last hours of Ninian we have no record, not even 
tradition. That his end was peace we cannot doubt, 
us hope that as he neared his setting the dimness of Rome 
departed, and that the clear unclouded light of the Bible 
returned and once more shone around him. When the 
rumour spread that the missionary of Candida Casa was 
more, we can well imagine there was mourning over ail 
land. From north and south devout disciples, wlio in 
nier days had sat at Ids feet, assembled to carry their revei 
master to the tomb, sorrowing that they should bear 
voice no more. Pict and Scot met with Briton around 
grave, and the solemn act in which all throe took part 
committing his mortal remains to their last resting-ph 
abled tbem to realise their essential unity, and the oneni 

' iife o/jViflion. Inlroduction XLII. Uinloriam ofSeottaiul, vol, 
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of their £EtitL He was buried probably on the scene of his 
labours, but no man knoweth of his sepulchre to this day. 

We have seen in Nmian a missionary, but a great mis- 
sionary ; a little swayed, it may be, by the rising fashions of 
his age — monachism and ceremonialism — but his heart not- 
withstanding in the right place, and ardently set on the en- 
lightenment of his countrymen and the redemption of his 
native land from the twin powers of ignorance and supersti- 
tion — ^in short, one of the three mighties in Scotland that 
preceded the Reformation as Reformers of the church and 
champions of Christianity. These three were Ninian, 
Patrick, and Columba. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

PALLADIDH — FELAGIANIBM — PALLADIUS SENT TO 

SCOTS IN IRELAND REJECTED BY THEM. DIES A 

IS BURIED AT FOBDUN. 



Palladius 18 the next name in wbich the history t 
land runs on. He comes upon the stage as Ninian is dis- 
appearing from it, Tiie life and labours of Palladius are 
amongst the moat obscure of wliicli history hax deigned to 
take notice. We see him despatched from Rome on an im- 
portant mission to the British Isles. We do not doubt that 
he arrives in due course on our shores, but when we search 
for his footsteps in our country, no traces can we discover of 
his presence, and the lirst mouument on which we light of 
his having ever been iu Scotland is his burial-place at 
Fordun, in the Mcams, So shadowy a personage could 
have no claim to appear on the historic page were it not 
that his name stands connected with a noted heresy which 
arose at that period, and wliich was beginning to corrupt 
the simplicity and dim the early glory of the Church in 
Britain. 

There was then a great fermentation of ideas going on at 
the centre of the religious world. It was now as when the 
four winds of the heaven strove upon the great sea, and 
creatures of new and monstrous shape lifted up their head 
above the waves. The appearance of Cliristiauity had 
awakened mto temporary life the worn-out energies of the 
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Pagan world. The actiou and iiiteractiou of the Greek, tlio 
Roman, and the Asiatic miud, and the stm^leg of old and 
expiring systems to graft themselves on the living stock of 
CbriatiaHit.v, and so prolong their existence under a new 
' name, gave birtli to nnmerous and diverse theories in which 
the gospel was modified, or metamorphosed, or altogettier 
subverted. Among other heresies which arose at tliis time 
I waa Pelogianism. 

The exposition of Pelagianism belongs to the province of 

the theologian rather than to that of the historian. Ncvcr- 

I tkelesB the purposes of history require that we offer a sketch 

I of the gencnd features and character of tliis system. It will 

show Iiuw the current is setting, and what are the thoughtK 

that occupy the men of the age, if we attend a little to this 

i matter. Pelagianism has as its central proposition tliat man '14 

I free-will is unimpaired, that no influence fetters or dominates 

I his choice between good aud evil, and that he has all the 

I power he ever had, or needs to have, if he chooses to put it 

[ forth, to vltl and to do what is spiritually good. In short, 

I that man now is as j)erfcct as Adam was when he came 

I from the hand of his Maker. One sees at a glauce that this 

I n doctrine whicli cannot stand alone, and that it must 

I needs be buttressed on all sides by cognate ideas aud 

I propositions. Pelagianism sweeps the whole tield of theulo- 

I gical science, and urgeutly demands that all within that field 

I shall be brought luto harmony with itself. In other words, 

I it demands a remodelling of the gospel as a remedial scheme. 

It is clear that a perfect uian can have kuown no fall, and it 

a just as clear that he cau need no saviour. The authors of 

j Pelagianism, therefore, felt themselves bound, in consistency, 

I to deny the fall in the Scripture sense. They admitted, 

I indeed, that Adiim had sinned, but they maintained tliat 

I the con8c<)Ucnces of his sin were restricted to himself, that 
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lie did not transmit either guilt or corruption toliisposi 
an<i that though he died, death was not a penalty, but a 
natural c\il. They farther tatight, as a necessarj- consc- 
<iuenec of their main and central doctrine, that even,' human 
being comes into the world with as pure a nature and as free 
a will aa Adam possessed in iimocence. So much for tlie 
back-look in the cose of Pelagianism. 

Turning to its fom'ard aspect, it was seen to have at- 
tendant upon it, on this side also, certain very serious conse- 
quences, If man is not in bondage to guilt aTid corrnption, 
where is the need of a Redeemer ? If he retains his 
original perfection, where is the need of the Spirit to renew 
him ? Is he not able to save himself? His understanding, 
as clear as Adam's was, shows him what is good ; his will, 
as nnfettered as was that of the first man, enables him to 
choose good ; he has but to walk straight on and he will 
without fail inherit life eternal. Siicli are the conclusions at 
the two extremes of this system, and no other conclusions 
could such a middle position have, logically and consistently, 
save these — a denial of the faU on the one side, and a denial 
of the atonement on the other. Pelagianiam was Greek 
thought in a Christian dress. The essence of the theology 
of Pel^ns was the ethical development of man, as 
Greeks taught it, resulting at last in perfection, and al 
simply by his own natural powers, 

Pelagianism was the boldest defiance which had 
been flung down to Christianity. Its rise marks a noted 
advance in the war, already oi^anised, in which the Gospel 
was fat«d to struggle century after century for the redemp- 
tion of tlie nice. Pelagianism was a change of front in that 
war — in truth, a march back to old Paganism. All previous 
heresies had assailed Christianity from the DiWne side, by 
impugning the rank or the nature or the person of its Author, 
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the second jwrson of the adorable Trinitj". This iiHsailed 
Christiauity from the human side, hy underrating the in- 
jury man sustained by the Fall, and reproacnting liis nature 
as 8o perfect as to need no renewal. The poUcy pursued 
I till now had bceu to lower Deity ; tlie plan lienceforwai-d 
I followed was to elev-ate humauity — to lift up man into a 
position in which he should not need the aids of Divine 
grace. All subsequent heresies have grown out of the 
Pelagian root : they have been but modifications or deveiop- 
nienta of Pelagianism. But we touch the verge of polemical 
theolt^-, and nmst again return within the lines of history. 
The Romans quitted our country aliout the year 410. 
i Tlieir departure was followed by a century of darkness, and 
[ during that dreary period we are left without historic guides, 
or guides that we can follow, their facta are so few, and 
their fables are so many. It was during this century that 
the Pelagian herewy broke out. It arose at Rome, but it had 
for its author a native of Britain. That author was sur- 
namcd Morgan, a Welshman, it is snpposctl, who, after tlie 
manner of the times, had Ltitiimed his name into Pelagius.' 
Polagius had as his fellow-labourer in the work uf ])ropagating 
Uio heresy which bore his name an Irishman called Celleagh, 
or Kelly, who too, following the fashion of the day, dropped 
the Hibernian appellation, and assumed the more classic 
term of Ctelestius.- Morgan and Kelly, or, as they chose 
, now to be called, Pelagius and Cwlestius, were the first two 
I promoters of this heresy. Its real author, however, if we 
may believe Mariua Mcrcator,' was Rufinus, who having in- 
1 stilled his pemicions principles into the mtnds of liis two 
I diaciples from the British Isles, sought through them to give 

' star a the WeUh word (or im, which ia I'rla-jim in Latin, 
' C<el(utius U the Lfttiu for CElIeagh. 
' Sea Dupin under Uerotor. 
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1 opinitins while he liiniself rcnmhied in the 



currency to lu, 
background. 

Morgan and Kelly, or as we sliall henceforth call them, 
Pelagjus and CcclcBtins had arrived in Rome before the year 
400. Sound in the faith, and blameless in life, tbey were 
honoured with the friendship of the eminent men then li^-ing 
in the Metropolis of Christendom. Their reputation for 
talent and learning was great. Though PelagiiLs gave his 
name to the heresy he was not its chief propagator. This 
nuen\iable distinction fell to the lot of bis coadjutor Cceles- 
tius. The latter was of noble birth : and being a man of 
acknowledged ability, and possossing, moreover, the quick 
wit of his countrymen, he 8too<l forth at the head of the 
sect as it« facile princeps, and the moat successful expounder 
of its peculiar tenets. Jerome, who was at Rome when the 
Pelagian heresy broke out, opposed it with characteristic 
vigour. He could find no name to vent his contempt of it 
but the scathing epithet, " puis Scotorum," that is, Scotch 
porridge, or Irish flumnierj-. Morgan, he compared to 
Pluto, and Kelly to his dog Cerberus, hinting at the same 
time that of these two infernal divinities the " dog " was 
better than the " king," and the " master rather than the dis- 
ciple of the heresiarch." 

Pelagius and Ccelestiits went forth to spread their doctrines 
at an hour dark with portents of coming evil. On the 
northern frontier of the empire was seen the aven^ng Goth : 
the twilight of the Middle Ages M-as already darkening the 
Hky of the world ; and more ominous still, the " 8hei>hcrd8 " 
of the church sltmibered at their post. Drowned in worldly 
pleasures, they gave no warning to the flocks over which it 
was their duty to wat«h. The two apostles of Pclagianism, 

' O'Conner, Rrnun HibcniicaraTn, vol. i,. Prol, i,, p, 74; Bnroniiii 
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finding the field free to them, divided Christendom betwixt 
[ thorn. Pelagiua selected the East as his lield of labonr, 
I Ctelcstius turned liis steps toward the West. Tlie latter 
I cros^ng the sen announced to the famous churches of Africa 
that he had conic to emancipate them from the slavei? of 
the Fall, and the enfeebling doctrine of man's inability to 
f work out his own salvation. Augustine, who was then in 
I the zenith of his influence, was not slow to enter the lists 
against the preacher of these novelties. In presence of such 
aa antagonist, the defeat of I'elagius was assured from the 
fintt. He failed to plant Peli^rianiE>nl in Africa, and retired 
crcst-foUen from the Geld, where he expected he would be 
I hailed as a deliverer, and over which he hoped to walk in 
I triumph. The churches of Africa, even under the " Doctor 
' of grace " might have no very clear or definite \'iew of tlie 
great doctrine of justification by faith as what church had 
tilt Luther appeared ; jet they were not prepared at tlie bid- 
ding of Cmlestius, to accept a theology which made the his- 
tory of the Fall little better than a fable, and the doctrine of 
original sin an ensnaring and enfeebling delusion, 

Pelagiua had better success in the East There Pelagian- 
mn was already in the air. This unhappy state of things 
was mainly owing to the teaching of Origen whose views 
were somewhat akin to those of Pelagius. Tlie bisliop of 
Jerusalem welcomed the heresiarch, and in that very city 
where the great Sacrifice had been ofl'cred did a doctrine 
iind favour which made its offering to be in reality without 
purpose. In a synod held soon after at Diospolis, the ancient 
Lydda, the tenets of Pelagius were pronounced orthodox. 
This judgment, however, was reversed by Pope Innocent. 
Condemned by Innocent, Pelagius was next acquitted by his 
I succesaor Zosimuti. But again Zosiuius, at the expostulu- 
n of Augustine, retracted bis own judgment, and finally 
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L'oridemiied Pelagius us a heresiarch.' So little theologi 
discernment had tlie synods and bishops of those da^s. The 
Pelagian champion was bandied from council to pope, and 
from one popo to another ; he was branded with heresy this 
hour; he was absolved and pronounced orthodox the next, 
and finally the brand was reiinposed by the same hands 
which had taken it off. Ecelesiastica who show so little 
confidence in their own judgment have verily amall claim 
to demand the absolute submission of ours. 

Meanwhile the heresy which was being approved and con- 
demned by turns at Rome, was spreading in the countries 
north of the Alps. It bad infected the churches of France, 
and in that country synods were convoked to examine and 
pass sentence upon it. Travelling still farther northward 
Pelagianism reached at last the land which had given birth 
to its allied authors. It was tainting the theology and rend- 
ing the unity of the British and Scottish churches (a.d. 420), 
and this it is that now brings Palladiua upon the scene. Tlie 
mitre of the 8ee of Rome — for as yet the tiara had not been 
achieved — now sat on the brow of Celestine. This pope 
and his advisers could not but see that the opinions of 
Pelagius, whether true or false, menaced the unity and 
stability of the Roman Sec, and they resolved to discounten- 
ance the new tenets. Accordingly Pope Celestine despatched 
Palladius to check the ravages wliich Pelagianism was mak- 
ing in the churches of the British Isles, and having recovered 
them to orthodoxy, he empowered him to place himself at 
their head, at least at the head of one of them, as its " first 
bishop." Thus we read in the Chronicle of Prosper of 
Aquitane, under the year a.d. 431 ; " Palladius is ordained 
by Pope Celestine, and sent as the first bishop to the Scots j 
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lx.'lie\-iiig ill Christ" ' Tlie man and His misBion bulk so little 
ill after yeara that we might take Prosper's words as the 
record of a myth, were it not that his statement is re|jeate<l 
and confirniod by both Bede and Rironius. 

This matter throws a clear liglit upon tbe ecclesiaatieal 
state of our nation in the centuries that preceded tbe com- 
ing of Palladius, and, therefore, we shall etudy a little ful- 
ness in our historic treatment of it. All the historians of the 
time agree that Pattadiua waR sent as their Rrst bishop to 
tlie Kcote. Bede, as we have said, testifies to the fact, and 
Cardinal Bnronius does ao not leas explicitly. The words of 
the latter arc, " All men agree that tbis nation [tbe Scots] 
Imd PalladiuH their first bishop from Pope Celestine." ^ The 
Hanie authority again says, " From this you will know how to 
rdiite those who all^o that Sedulius, the Christian poet, 
whom Pope Gelasius so much extols, had" for his master 
Hildcbcrt, the Archbishop of tbe Scots, for seeing even 
Sedulius himself lived in the time of Tlieodosius the em- 
jwmr, how could he have had for his teacher Hildebert 
archbishop of the Scots, seeing there was no archbishop yet 
ordained tn Scotland, and Palladius is without dclmte afBrmetl 
to have been the first bishop of that nation."^ The same thing 
18 asserted in a fragment of the " Life of St Kentigem." 
" The venerable Palladius," says the writer, " tlie first bishop 
of the Scoti, who was sent, in the year of the incarnation, 

' AdSootoi ia Christum crGilcntesordlnatu! a Papa Ceteitino P&lladiui, 
et primal episcopui mittitur, — Prmper Chron., a.d. 455. 

' Priniom vers «am gentem a Cicleatuio [u|)a (ipiacopnm habiuue P>1- 
ladtaiiioinneBCDDaeiitiuDt.-'finroH.^nn.42n,T[>ni.vi.,p.&8T. Colon. 1609- 

' Ex hii Butein habei <|Dibua rednrguuB auerentos Seduliam CbrutiBUUiD 
puetam quem tantopore Gelamoalaailat bahiiiiae preceptorem Hildebertum 
Sootornm archiepucopum : etiiiam cum ipiiE Seduliiu ad Theodoiii im. 
pcratoria tt'mpora reforotor quo modo ubuk erne potuit Hildeberto, Scot- 
orum ArchiepiticopD preceptore, si nultaB adhuc o^Iillat□H erat in Suatiii 
wdliopiaaopua et Palladius absque coptrov«rtiia primus dicaturcjiiBgeutia 
aQti«tw. JbUl. 

U. ti 
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■1.10, by Pope C'elestine, iis the first bishop to tlic Scots, i ^ 
believed." 1 To the same purpose the Magdeburg Centuri- 
iitora, who, Bpeaking of the fifth century, Bay, " Nor were the 
Scots without a church at this time, seeing Pallndius was 
sent as their first bishop from Celestine." " With this agree 
all the ancient writers of our own country. " Before tlie 
coming of Palladius," says Fordun, " the Scots, following 
the eufltom of the primitive church, had teachers of the fiiitli 
and dispensers of the sacraments who were only Presbyters 
or monks."' And John Major says, "The Scots were in- 
structed in the laith by priests and monks without bishops." * 
The current of testimony to this fact rmis on unbroken to 
our own day, but t« trace it fertlier were to heap up a super- 
fluous abundance of proof. It does not in the least alter tlie 
meaning, or weaken the force of these statements on which- 
ever side of the Irish Sea we shall place the Scots. Till 
Palladius appeared amoiigst them a diocesan bishop was tin- 
known to them ; and as he was the first, so he was the lust 
bishop to the Scots for a long while ; fur, as we shall see iu tlic 
sequel, many centimes passed away before a second appearetl. 
We come now to the vexed question. To what country 
was Palladius missioned ? We have no hesitation in reply- 
ing that the Scotland to which Palladius was sent was tlic 
Scotland of the fifth century, the century in which Pi-ospcr 
of Aquitane wrote. The Scotland of the fifth century was 
Ireland. The Scotland of our day was known in that age 
aa Albania. For, as Archbishop Usher remarks, " there 

' Bisllop Forbei, l.^fe of St. KtidiyfTH, Jli-turian^ of Scutiand, vol. V. 

p. 12a. 

' Ceotur. ila'jd., vol. ii., cent. v. cftp. 2. p. 10. Bmi)e», ICM. 

' Auto eujiiH (Pftllndii) advautum habBUiiit Scot! fidei doctore*. ■ 
meDtorum miuiatrstorus, preabytCTOH >olninnii>do vet monaclloa, r 
Beiiuentei eccleaiii: priiuitiviu. — Furdun, lib. iu. c. 8, 

Per (Mcrdutes ct nionBchoi, aine epiaoopu Scoti in fide erndieba 
-Mnjor, />F Oulia Scotm-um. lib. «., cnp. 2, p. 63. Edin. 1740. 
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caniKil be ininiuced from the whole of the firat eleven eeii- 

taries a siiigle writer who has called Albania by the name of 

I Scotia." ' And " whoever," says Dr Todd, " reads the works 

, of Bede and Adaiiiiiaii will not need to be informed that 

even in their times, liicotia meant no country but Ireland, 

' Knd Scott no people but the iiiliabitanta of Ireland. "' It 

nwist l)e lM)nie iii nund, however, thnt Irelaml was not their 

original scat, but their temporary halting- place on their road 

to their Hnal home. We have already shown that the Scots 

' liad a common origin with the other races which descended 

from the regions of the north, with life new and fresh, and 

idea^ unfettered by the past, to begin the modem thnes on 

broader fonndations than tlic Orceks and Romans u'hicli 

preceded thcni. 

We take it as a matter about which tlierc can hardly be 

noy doubt that Palladius was sent to Ireland. There were 

at that time no Heots in Scotland. Pioneer bands of Scots 

had before this crossed the channel and jilanted themselves 

in the mountains of Argyleshirc. They were welcomed by 

' tlie I*icts for the sake of the aid tliey brought them in the 

forays and raids in which they iuduiged. Pict and Scot 

fongiit beneath the same banner against their enemies the 

Romuiift, or joined their arms not unfrequently in a conmion 

onslaught on their neighbours the British, on the other side 

uf the Itoman wall. But, as we have already said, the 

Romans, a little before this time, had succeeded in sowing 

I disM^u^on betwixt the Seota and the Piets, and the result 

, was that the Scots hnd found it convenient to quit Scotland, 

I or had Ix'cn driven out of it by force. The mission of 

Palladius took place in the inter\'al betwixt their expulsion 

I and return, and this uiakes it undoubtetl that the Scots, to 

[ whom Celestine, in a.d. 431, sent PiUladius as their "Brst 

' Daber, lk.FTimi/rd, c. 16. =Todd, Life of St Patrich, p. 282, 
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bishop," were tliosc in Ireland, the Scotia of tha 
Prosper says, in iilmost so many wonla, tliat Ireland waa the 
tifcne of Palladins' mission, when he writes in another place, 
" Having ordained a bishop to the Scuts, while he (Celestine) 
studied to preserve Roman Britain Catholic, he made the 
barbarian island christian." ' The words of Prosper may 
indeed be held to apply to the northern and barbarian part 
of Scotland in contradistinction to it» southern and Roman 
portion, bnt it is mnch more probable that he has Ireland in 
his eje. 

On the showing of Prosper then, the Scots in Ireland were 
already believers in Christ. We do not see what should 
hinder Ireland receiving the gospel as early as England and 
Scotland, It is nearer to Spain, where f'hristianitj was 
planted in the apostles' days, than Scotland is. The navi- 
gation across from Cape Finiaterrc, the ancient PromontorJuni 
Celticuni, to the south of Ireland is direct and short. The 
coasts and harbours of Ireland, Tacitus informs us, were 
better knowii in his day to the foreign merchant than those 
of Britain. Traders from Carthago and North Africa and 
e\ en from the more distant Levant frctiuently visited them. 
If the mcR'hant eonld find hin way to tliat shore why not 
also the herald of the Gospel 'i That Ireland should remain 
unchristianiscd till tlie fifth century is incredible, we might 
say imposeible. From Ireland came Ca'lcstius, bringing 
n-ith him from thence n pure faith to have it corrupted at 
Rome. From tlmt same country came yet a greater theologian 
and scholar, Sedulius, that i» Shiel. Sedulius, who was u 
contemporary of Coolestius, was amongst the most accom- 
plished divines of his day : he was an elegant Latin poet, 

' Kt orditiftto Krotii cpUoopo, ilum Rominiim insuUin atuilet «erv»re 
catholicani, fecit etinni burbaratn L'hristianitiii. Pnwper, Cunt. CollkL, 
xxi. A.n. 432. See .Skene's "Celtic Sootlnml," vol. ii,, p, 6. 
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aud n zeuluuu oppoacut of Pelagiauism. " Sedulius the 
presbyter," mya Trithemius, "was a Scot." He speaks of 
bimaelf aa "Sedulius Scotigena," that is, » born Scot, 
Hanng left the 8cotia of that day, Ireland to wit, lie 
I travelled over Fraace and other countries, aud ultimately 
I settled in Italy, where his rich erudition and his beautifid 
I geiiius gained him many admirers. His hymns, I>r Ijanignn 
I informs us, w.ere often used in the church services, and 
among his prose writings is a commentary on all the epiatlcn 
I of Paul, entitled " Collectancum of Sedulius, a Scot of Ire- 
land," a work not unworthy of taking its place in any Pro- 
• testant theological library of our own day. A church that 
I could send forth a man so richly endowed with the gifts of 
1 genius and learning nmst have held no mean place among 
her sifters uf the fifth century. 

But the Scots of Ireland had opened their ears to the 

K}Ten song of Pelagianbm, and were being lured into a path 

which promises much at its beginning, but is bitterness in the 

end, that of one's saving one's self. Celestine seeing the 

danger to which they were exposed, sent Palhidius from 

I liome to lead them back into the old ways. So has it been 

asaiiined, though no ancient writer says that Palladius came 

to combat Pelagianisni. The pontiff had another end in 

\iew, though less openly avowed, that of braaking the Scots 

I to the curb of a Roman bridle and preventing them escaping 

frura under his crozier in days to come. The Scots prottably 

divined the real purpose uuderlying (Jelestine's afi'ectcd eon- 

[ cem, and hence the cold reception they appear to have given 

J hia missionar)-. From the time that Palladius sets out on liis 

1 journey, we obtain ouly dim and shadowy glimpses of him. 

I No bishop or church salutes him by the way. We pursue 

Uio dubious steps of this " Krst bishop " of the Scots through 

' the fragmentary notices of successive cbroniclcra, only to find 
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tliiit be is enveloped in the haze of legend, Jind we are c 
i^ciouH of a touch of pity for one who had eouic so far, and 
enconntcred such a diversity of fortune, in quest of a mitre, 
at leant a diocese, which after all he failed to find. The 
earliest Irish tmditions indicate Wicklow as the place where 
Palladius InndctL' From thia point he turned his steps 
inland. But again we lose all track of him. lie makes no 
converts that we can discover. Ho finds no flock over 
which to exercise his episcopal authority, or Bock willing to 
receive him as their shepherd. 

The authorities that follow tell us in plain words that the 
mission of Palladius was a failure, and that the same year 
that saw him arrive in Ireland saw him take his departure 
from it. Those of the inhabitants of that countrj- who were 
already Christians declined his authority, being jealous proba- 
bly of his having come to imimae a foreign yoke upom them, 
and a yoke which above all others they detested, and with 
good reason. From Rome the Scots had received nothing 
but wars and persecutions. They dreadctl her missionaries 
not less than her soldiers. It had cost them much suffering 
to resist the imposition of her political yoke, and they were 
in no humour to l)ow their necks to her ecclesiastical tyranny. 
Rome they Iiad come to regard as the symbol of intrigue, of 
force, and of boundless ambition. Her bishops, they knew, 
were following in the footsteps of her emperors, and were 
seeking to grasp the universal government of the church and 
to l^ecome the cue bishop of the ecclesiastical world as Cftsar 
had been the one king of the political. Such were the 
feelings with which the Scots of that day weie inspired 
towards Rome. It is probable that Palladius iiad not been 
an hour in their company till he di8eoverc<I how the matter _ 
!> Hymn. Origmal Iriali in the M.S. at | 
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stood, and saw, that in ikj cliamcter cuiild he approach the 
Scots which would be less welcome or more ungracious than 
that of missionary or bishop of the Pope. Like the raven 
from the ark, he goes forth from the foot of the pontifical 
chair, but he returns not, and the explanation of the matter 
lies in the point we have stated— Scotch miatnist of Romish 
cnvojB, 

Ab regards those of tlie inhabitants of Ireland who were 
stiU Pagan — that is, the descendants of the race that were 
found occupying the countrj' when the Scots arrived in it, 
" Ood hindered him " — tliat is Palladiiis — saj-a the first Life 
of 8t Patrick, " for neither did thoac fierce and savage men 
receive his doctrine readily, neither did he himself wisli to 
spend time in a land not his own, but returning hence to 
him that sent him, having begun his passage the first tide, 
little of his jouniey being accomplifihed, he died in the terri- 
tory of the Britons." ' 

The Scots declined to receive him, and Pagan Ireland he 
did not evangelise. Palladius was not the man to do this. 
lie lacked the faith and courage requisite for such a work. 
J'ope Celestine could derate him to the dignity of the mitre, 
he could not crown him with the higher glory of converting 
Ireland. The old Druidic priesthood of that island was etiU 
powerful — more powerful than in either England or Scotland. 
The Romans were great iconoclasts when Druidie oaks or 
altars were concerned ; and hence a vast demolition of stone 
circles and sairred groves in Britain and Caledonia; but the 
Itunmns had never been in Ireland ; and as a consequence, 
nor axe nor hammer bad been lifted up upon the consecrated 
trees, and the sacrificial dolmens of that land, unless it 
might be that of some iconoclastic Scot, and so the pricst- 

' Written by Muirchii nlmut A.i-. 700, mid preserved iu the Book of 
Araueh, A. p. 800. 
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liuud of Irelaud lotained much of itn ancient iutlucDcc t 
power. Thia made the task of Cliristianisiiig pagan Ireland 
a formidable one indeed. Wlieu Palladius shook off the 
ilust from hia feet against the Scots who had rejected him aa 
their bisliop, as manifestly they did, lie might have turned 
to the pagan Irish, bnt liiB heart failed him, when he thought 
how hazardous the enterprise would prove. The Anakim of 
Irish paganism were"fierce and savage," says an old chronicler 
Muirchu, " and ready to wash out in blood any affront that 
might be offered to their Dniidic divinities," and so PuUadius 
leaving "those few sheep in the wilderness," he had been 
appointed to feed, turned and fled from a land which, doubt- 
leBB, it repented liim ho ever had entered. " He crossed 
sea," says the authority quoted above, " and ended hia 
in the territories of the Britons." 

In the second and fifth Life of St Patrick, 
account is given of the mission of Palladius, with this 
exception, that " tlie territories of tlie Britons " is changed 
into " the territories of the Picts." ' The precise spot in 
the territories of the Picta where the ill-fated deputy of 
Pope Cclestine died is fixed by another ancient biographer. 
The Scholia on Fiacc's Hymn, given by Colgan in his 
collection of the Lives of St Patrick, speivktng of Palladins, 
Mays, " He was not well received by the people, but w 
forced to go round the coast of Ireland towards the north, 
until, driven by a great tempest, he reached the extreme 
part of Moidlmidh towards the south, where he found* 
the Church of Fordun, and Pledi is his name there, 
harmony with these staU;nicnts is a still later biography, 
of date probably about A.t>. 900. This writer makes the 
death of Palladius take place nt Fordun in Scotland, am 



doubt- 
similar 
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' Dr Todd. Life of St Patrirt, p. i 



■ ll.id., p. 290. 
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iiJds a few particulars not found m the other accounts. 
Hk sajs, that Cclcstiue, when he niiHsioitcd him to Ireland, 
committed tn liini the relics of "tho blesacd Peter and 
Paul," that he disembarked at Lcinstcr, that he was with- 
»tood by a chief named (Jarrchon, that, nevertheless, he 
founded thi-ce churches, depositing in them the bones of 
tbe apostles, and certain lx>oks which the pope had given 
hhn, and that, "after a short time, Palladius died on the 
plain of Oii^ii, in a place which is called Fordduii." 
4jirgin or Magligherginn was the Irish name for the Mearns.' 
One of his biographers, not unwilling, perhaps, to put 
honour on one who had bonie so manj humiliations, states 
that Palladiua " received the crown of martjrdom " at 
Forduii. Even this compensation was denied him in all pro- 
bability, for the southern Picta of that age were Christian. 
The nussion of Palladius is a tiinglcd though interesting 

< Htory. tt is to the Scots in Ireland that he is sent, and 
yet it is among the Piets of the Mcoms only that we tiud 
any monuments of him. If Palladius set sail from Ireland 
to go to Rome, his tirst port of dieeinbureation would bv 
Wales, or the north of France. Instead, we find him 
(UTiving on the eastern coast of Scotland, Tliis was to go 
a long way out of his road if he wished to return to the 

' eternal city. There must have been some reason for this. 
Palladius would naturally be iu uo hurry to appear before 
his master. He had nothing to tell Pope Oelestiue, save 
that his mission had failed : that the Scots whom be hoped 

I to bring to his apostolic feet had repulsed him as their 

\ bishop, and that the pagau Irish still clung to their idols. 

I Palladius might think it well to let another carry these 
nnwclcome tidings to Itonie. .Meanwhile, as some of his 
biographers Iiint, exjiellcd by (Jarrchon, he set out on 



' To.l<l, Lifi of s 
ol. ii,, pp, 27.2B. 



Patrick, pp. 2SM, 2»S j Skene'* Ctltir Scotland, 
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ji cruise northward iu tlie hope of fiiidiug in sonic other' 
part of Ireland a tribe who might bid him welcome, and 
whose conversion to the Christian faith might extend the 
^lory of the Papal Sec, and redeem his own mission from 
total faihire. Nor is there any improbability in the stal 
meat tliat while so engaged, he was caught in one of 
Atlantic storms, and carried through the Pentland Fii 
and along the coast of Scotland southward, anil, finallj'i: 
landed on the shore of Kincardineshire. Wtiatci'er 
causes that operated, and these it is now impossible 
discover, there can be no doubt that Palladius, after a 
Tear's wanderings, pursued now by fierce Irish chieftains, 
and now by the tempests of the sky, took up his ul)ode 
Fordun in the Meams ; and there, near the ajmt whei 
according to one theory, Cialgacus made that noble s 
whicli cituckod the northward advance of the Iloinans, 
the first bbhop sent from Rome to the Scotia, also 
niinate his career, and spend his last years, most probal 
in peace. 

The village of Fordun is situatcti on a spur of 
Grampians, looking sweetly down on the well cultival 
plainu of the Meams, doubtless leas fertile then than nowvj 
This is the spot which gave rest to the " travelled feet " 
Palladius, All tlie ancient chroniclers say so with 
voice. And if the singular unanimity of their testimi 
needed farther corroboration we have it in the ciiain 
evidence, partly monumental, and partly traditionan, that 
comes do«-n from Palladius' day t« our own. In the 
churchyanl of Fordun is a little house of most ancient- 
aspect. Its thick wall, low roof, and small window, throu^j 
which the sun struggles with no great success to dis] 
the darkness of the interior, make it liker cave than 
tuarj'. This edifice, which one can well believe was reai 
in the days of Palladinn, enjoys the traditionary reputatii 
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lit' Iteing lii» chapel. Here, it in said, the image of the 
"Baint" wiiB kept, which crowds of pilgruns from the most 
distant part* of Scotland, iii after years, came to worship. 
.So (Iocs Camerariiis affirm on the authority of Polydore 
Virgil. And so, too, does BaroniuK. He tells ns that 
■' they highly honouretl the relics of Palladius whicli are 
liiiried in the Mearnft, a province of Scotland."' in the 
comer of the manse garden is a well that goes by the 
inline of Paldy's well.- And the market held yearly at 
Forclun is styled Paldy's fair, or, in the vidgar speech of 
till- district, " Paddy Fair." This last is the strongest proof 
of uU that a church and festival in honour of Pnlladiu» 
once existed here. The festivals of the Koman church 
were always followed by a fair, and Bometimes they were 
festival and fair in one. At the Reformation they were 
abolished in their religious character of a festival, bnt 
retained in their secular form of a fair, and so here the 
festival is dropped, but the fair is continued.* 

One other circumstance in the story of Palladius \auAt 
we noUcc. It is surely touching to reflect that in the 
spot to which the " first bishop to the Hcots " came to 
breathe his last, one of the earliest and noblest of onr 
reformers first saw tlie light. Lying sweetly in the valley 
beueath Fordun, about a mile off, is Pittarrow. Fordini 
and Pittarrow ! The first gave a grave to Palladius : the 
second a cradle to George Wishart^ 

' Mogno honore pro«H]uentes ejat reliqniu u Mcmia Scotin.- provincift 
cnllnoatiu. Bkron., Jnnot Ana., Iv. 31. cent, v., o. 2. 

^Stalii. Actl. ufSrulliiiid, vol, Iv., p. 4H!I. \Va qnote the " Statistical 
Aooount;" at the bbidb tlino we may state that we. DUrwlrua, have aoeu 
iMiI euunined on the spot the objecte we describe above. 

* l>r Skene, who ia unwilliiig tu ailmit that Paliudia* waa ever in 
Scotlaml, in hia learned work. CiUic Seoll/iaJ, Bwuniea that the churi'li 
at Gordon wal bnilt by Teranua, a iliaciplo of Putladiiia, and dedicated 
In hia master, and that he broaght hia maattit'a relic* from Ireland or 
GkHoway to Pordnn : a not very probable uautnption. 
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OFF BT PIRATK8. 

Till!: seeiie that next opens takes ua to n Itiad which J 
iiaiTow Boa parts from the countnr to whiL'h, at this c 
the name of Scotland is exclusively ajiplied. But though 
withdrawn for a time from the aoil of Scotland, it does 
not follow that we are withdrawn from the history of , 
Scotland. On the contrary, it is only now that we feel tlu 
we are fairly launched on the great stream of our nation^ 
auuals, and may follow without pause ita ever-enlarging 
volume. Tiie events on which we now cuter, though cpi- 
Kodieal, are the pregnant germs of the great future that is 
to succeed. They determine that Scotland shall be a pui 
sance in the world ; not a puissance in arms like Rome, 1 
a mond puissance, to go before the nations, and open 1 
them the paths of knowledge and liberty. 

This new and greater commencement in our countr 
career had its birth in the soul of one man. Let us mark ' 
its beginning, so obscure as to be scarce perceptible. We 
behold ouc of Scotland's sons, borne away to capti«ty in 
Ireland, and there, amid the miseries and ^'retchedness, 
bodily and mental, attendant on the lot of a slave, brought 
to the true knowledge of God, and prepared as an instru- 
ment for spreading the light of the Gospel in the laud \ 
which he was carried captive. From Ireland that li^bt J 
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Ij» be carried back to Scotland where it is to shine in it 
tipteitdour that shall far surpass the feeble ilhiniination of 
nil prenous cvnngelisatioiis. The time was dra^viiifj near 
when the dira and cxpiriDg light of Candida C'asa was to be 
snperseded by the brighter lamp of lona. Between the 
setting of the one and the rising of the other, comes in the 
episode of Suecat This youth, whose story rises from 
romance t« the dignity and grandeur of histoiy, fonns the 
connecting link between the two Scotlands, the Scotland on 
the hitlier side of the Irish Channel, and the Scotland on 
this, its eastern shore. In his life and labours the histoir of 
tlic two countries runs on for some time in the same channel 
— -in the same person. 

In entering on the story of Succat, whom our renders will 
more familiarly recognise under his later and better knowni 
appellative of St Patrick, we feel that we tread on ground 
raore stable and rehable than that which we had to traverse 
whea relating the earlier evangelisation of Whithorn. St 
ftitrick, it is true, has not wholly escaped the fate ivhich has 
usually befallen early and distinguished missionaries at the 
hands of their monkisli chroniclers. Unable to perceive or 
to appreciate his true grandeur as a humble preacher of the 
tiowpel, some of his biographers have striven to invest him 
with the fictitious glory of a miracle-worker. 

Xo monk of the Middle Ages could have imagined sneh 
a life as Patrick's. These seril^eB deemed it beneath their 
heroes to perfonn, or their pens to record, whatever did 
not rise to the rouk of prodigj-. Huuiility, self-denial, deeds 
of unaffected piety and benevolence, discredited rather than 
authenticated one's claim to sointship. Bnastfiil pro- 
fessions and acts of fantastic and Hanctimonious virtue were 
readier passports to monkish renown than lives which hail 
no glorj- save that of sterling and imostentntious goodness. 
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Wc fiiii ti-iu'c the gratluiil gatliering of the iiiiraculoua hal 
itruuiid Patrick on the pages of his successive chroaicleq 
His miracles arc iiiiule to begin before he liimself had f 
the light. His stoiy gron-s in marvel and prodigy as it pro 
ceeds. Each successive nnrrator must needs bring a fret 
miracle to exalt the greatness of his hero and the wonder o 
his leaders. Probus in the tenth century outdoes in thi 
respect all who had gone before him, and Jocelin, in thel 
twelfth, outruns Probus as far as Probus had outrun his prA<' J 
deccssors. Last of all comes O'Sullivan in the seventeen^ 
century, and he carries off the palm from every prcvioui 
writer of the " Life of St Patrick." The man who coniGttl 
after O'Sullivan may well despair, for surely nothing more 
foolish or more monstrous was ever imagined by monk tlmn 
what this writer has related of Patrick. So rises this stupend-« 
ons structure ^vhich lacks bnt one thing — a foimdation. 

But happily it is easier in the present instance than i 
most cases of a similar kind, to sejiarate what is false, i 
to be put aside, from what is tnie, and, therefore, to 
retained. Before the monks had any opportunity of < 
tiguring the great evangelist by encircling him with a cloud 
of legends, Patrick himself had told the story of his life, and 
with such marked indi\iduality, with such truth to (.'hnstiaa^ 
experience, and with such perfect accordance to the age a 
the circumstances, that we are irresistibly led to the eonclu<9 
sion that the life before us is a real life, and must have bcml 
lived, it could not have been invented. Tlie confessional 
here pom'cd forth could come from no heart but a heart J 
burdened with a sense of guilt ; and the soitows here dis- I 
closed with so simple yet so touching a pathos, authenticate 
Uieuiselves as tea/ not itlenl. They are the experiences o 
the soul, nut the creations of the iinoginatiun. 

Succat — the tirst name of the man wliij liiis taken hid 
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permanent place in history as Patrick or St Patrick — wns 
bom ou the banks nf the Clyde. So much i» ccrtjiin, but 
the exact spot it is now inipoHsible to dctcruiinc. The 
present towns of Hamilton and Dumbarton compete fur the 
honour of his birtliplace ; near one of the two must he have 
Hrst seen the light He himself saya in his " t'onfeHsionn," 
" My father waa of the village of ' Bonaven Tabcniiii',' neiir 
to which he had a villa, where I waa made captive." ' In the 
dialect of the (!'cltic known as the ancient Brititth, Bonnven 
sif^fies " the mouth of the Aveii," and the added " Taber- 
oiee," or place of Tabernacles, indicates, doubtless, the 
district in which tlie village of Bouaven wa« situated. Tliis 
favours the claims of Hamilton, and leads us to seek in 
Avoudale, on the banks of the torrent that gives its name 
to the dale, and near the point where it faUs into the 
Clyde, the birth-place of the future apostle. And what 
Btrengtiiens the probability that here may be tlie spot where 
Patrick was bom, is the fact, that some greatly defaced 
remains show that the Bomans had a station here ; and 
as the legionaries had but recently quitted Jtriljiiii, the 
ereetious they bad vacated may be presumed to have been 
comparatively entire and fresh in Patrick's time. This 
would decide the point, if the evidence stood nioiic, and 
did not conflict with other and varying testimony. 

Fiacc, one of the earliest and most reliable of his 
biograpbers, tells us that Patrick " waa bom at Nemthur," 
and that his first name, among his own triljcw, was Succat, 

' S. Patrifii Coaftftio, cap, J., »ec. i. The best judgCBhuvepi'onouiii.™! 
this work the geuuine coinp<wition of Patrick, MabiUon, Tillemoat. 
Duiun, IJMlier, To theiw may bv udiled Ne&nder, who anye, ' ' Thia work 
bean in it* simpte rndo stylo m impress that correHponds eatirvly t<> 
rbtrlciua'i etnge of culture." Five man iiscriptB nf the ronfeaaio uiist t 
one \a the Book of Arniafjh (cent 7th), a aecoml in the Cntttm Library 
(cent. lOth), two ia tlie Cathetlml Iiibrnry of Saliabur]', miil one in the 
French Mouaatery of tit Vedoatus. 
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Ncvil/iiir itignifiea iu Irisli the lofty rod; and the refw 
cncc muloubtedly is to All-Cluid, or Rock of the Clyde, 
the rock that so grandly guards the entrance of that river, 
?iow known as the llotk of Dumbarton, which then 
fonued the capital of the British Kingdom of Strathclydc, 
Here too arc the yet unoblitcmtcd vestiges of a Ronmn 
cncainpntent, and one of much greater importance than 
any on tlie southern shore, for Iierc did the Roman wall 
which extended betwixt the P'irtlis of Forth and Clyde 
tenninate. This must have led to tlie creation of a town, 
with Huburban villas, aiid Roman municipal privilegea, 
such as we know were enjoyed by the eominimity in wliich 
the ancestors of Patrick lived. Tradition, moreover, 
put its finger on the spot, by planting here " Kilpatrick J 
that la Patrick's Church. Here then, on the northei 
shore, where the Roman had left his mark in the buil<liu) 
in the cultivation, in the manners, and in the longuaf 
of the people, are we inclined bo place the birth of onw 
who has left a yet deeper mark on Scotland, and oai^^ 
intiiiitely more t>eneficent, than any left by Roman. 

There is yet greater uncertainty as regards the ye. 
which Patrick was bom. Wc can hope only to ajiproximatsfl 
the time of his birth ; and we think we are not far from ( 
truth when we place it towards the end of the fourth cei 
tury. It was an evil age. Apostolic times were fadin 
from the memory, and apostolic examples vanishing from tl 
sight of men. An incipient night was darkening the skies 
countries which had been the first to brighten beneath tb^ 
rays of Christianitv, There was need that the simple gospel 
slioidd anew exhibit itself to the world in the life and 
labours of some man of apostolic character, if the decline 
setting in was to be arrested. Tokens are not wanting tfaaft ■ 
it is to be ao. For now as the shades gather Id the s 
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tlie light of a new day is seen tin sufTuHe the skivs of tlu- 
iiorth. 

Patrick WU8 descended of a faniUy which, for two genera- 
tions at least, had pnblicly professed the gospel. His &thcr. 
Calpurnius, was a deacon, and his gnuidfather, Potitns, a 
presbyter in the Christian Church. He was well Imm, as 
the phrase U, seeing hia father held tlie rank of " decurio ; " 
that is, was a member of the council of magistracy in ii 
Roman provincial town. These facts we have under Patrick's 
own hand. In his autobiography, to which we have referre<! 
above, written but a little while before his death, and known 
as " Patrick's Confessions," he says, "I, Patrick, a sinner, 
had for my father, Calpumitis, a deacon, and for my grand- 
father, Potitus, a presbyter." We should like to know 
what sort of woman his motlicr was, seeing mothers not un- 
frequently live over again in their sons. Patrick nowhere 
m^itions his mother, save under the general term of 
'•parents." But judging from the robust and unselfiBh 
qnalitjes of the son, we are inclined to infer that tradition 
speaks truth when it describes " Conchessa," tlie mother of 
the future apostle, as a woman of talent, who began early to 
instruct her son in dirine things, and to instil into hit* heart 
the fear of that Cod whom his Father and grandfather had 
served. 

Here, then, on the banks of the Clyde, within sight, if not 
under the very shadow of the rock of Dumbarton, was pljiced 
the cradle of that child, which, in after life, was to win, 
though not by arms, so many glorious triumphs. The region 
is one of varied loveliness and sublimity. It is conspicuous, 
in these respects, in a land Justly ^med for its many fine 
combinations of beauty and grandeur. As the young Succat 
grew in years, his mind would open to the charms of the 
region in which he lived. His young eye would mark with 
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growing interest the varying aspcets of nature, now gay, 
solemn ; and his ardeut soul woidd daily draw deeper and 
richer enjoyment from the seenes amid which Ida home waa 
placed. He saw the ebbing and flowing of tbe river 
whose banks lie playe<l, 'and doubtless mused at times 
those mighty unseen forces that now eonipellcd its waves 
advance, and now to retreat. He saw the white-winged 
ships going and coming on its bosom : he saw the fisliemmn 
launching his net into its stream, and again drawing it ashore 
laden with the finny treasures of the deep. He beheld the 
silver morning coming up iu the east, and the day departing 
behind the vermilion-tinted tops of the mountains in the 
west. He saw the seasons revolve. Sprhig, with her soft 
breath, wooing the primroses aud the butter-cups from their 
abodes in the earth to bedeck mountain and vale ; autumn 
spotting the woods with gold ; aud winter bringing up her 
black clouds, in marshalled battalions, from the western 
sea. These ever-changing aspects of nature would awaken 
their fitting responses iu the soul of the youth. His hctirt 
would expand this hour with joy as tbe hills and shores 
around him lay clad in light ; and now again, as mountain 
vale were wrapt in gloom, or trembled at the thunder's 
there would pass over his soul, as over the sky, dnrkneHS 
terror. Thus he woidd begin to feel how awful was that 
which hved and thought within him ! How vast the rauge 
of its capacity for happiness or for suffering ; and hi 
solemn a matter it is to live. 

So passed the boyhood of the future apoHtle of Ii 
As he advanced in years, his nature expanded and grei 
richer in generous impulses and emotions. AH those 
Quisite sensibilities which till the busoiii iu the fresh dai 
of manhood were now stirring within him, Everj- dl 
opened to him a new source of cnjojTuent, t>ecauBe ci 
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day widened the range of his capacity to enjoy- A Huddeii 
thrill of pleasure would, at times, nhoot through his beiiiL; 
from objects lie had been wont to pass without once 
suspecting the many springs of happiness that lay hidden 
in tbein. Relationships were growing sweeter, friendships 
more tender. In a word, all nature and life seemed to 
teem with satisfactions and pleasures, endless in number, 
and infinit<;Iy varied in character. He has only to open 
his heart and enjoy. But this was a happiness which wiiw 
bom of earth, and like all that springs of the earth, it 
returns to the earth iigain. Young Succat's sensibilities 
were quickened, but his conscience slept. 

The youth had not opened his heart to tlie instructions 
of homo. The loving counsels of a mother, and the weightier 
admonitions of a futlier, had fallen uimn a mind preoccupied 
with the dclighta of sense, and the joys of friendship: his 
cnp seemed full. He knew not that the soid which ia the 
man cannot feed on such pleasures as tliese, nor live by 
thorn. It nnist drink of living waters, or suffer inappeas- 
nblo thirst His relations to God — that matter of ever- 
lasting moment — had awakened in him no thought, and 
occasioned him no concern. The age, we have said, was 
a degenerate one. The lamp of Candida Casa bunicil loiv 
and dim. The teachers that emanated from it pos-sesscd 
but little autliority ; their reproofs were but little heeded. 
The tnith which is the light was dying out from the know- 
ledge of men ; and the feeble Christianity that remained 
in the kingdom and church of Htrathclyde, in which 
Succat's gnuidfather had ministered, was becoming infected 
with Pagan ideas and Uruidic rites. A few more decades, 
it seemed, and the Christian sanctuaries of (.'ale<Ionia 
would give place to the groves of the Dmid, or tlie return- 
ing altars of the Roman. 
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Tiic- ImiKlful of niisgioiiarieg aeut forth Truui the scIk 
of Xiiiiaii, could but ill cope with the growing spostacy. 
Tlicy were but poorly equipped for the warfare in which 
they were engaged. There needed one man of commanding 
eloquence and bumiug zeal to redeem the age from its for- 
mnlixni and impiet^'. But no such uian arose ; and so tlic 
stream of coiTuption continued to roll on ; and among those 
who were enguiphed in its flood, and drifted don'u in its 
current, was the gi-andsoii of the Presbyter Potitus. Succat, 
with all his fine sympathies, and all his enjoyment of nature 
and life, lived without God, and he would so Lave lived to 
the end of his days, had not He (vho had " chosen him from 
the womb, and ordained him a prophet to the nations," had 
mercy upon him. Suddcti as the lightning, and from a cloud 
as black as that from which the liglitiiiug darts its fires,, 
came the mercy that rescued him when ready to perish. 

One day a little tleet of strange ships suddenly made 
appearance in the Clyde. They held on their couree up the 
lovely frith till past the rock of Dmubarton. Whence, and 
on what erraud bouud, were these strange ill-omened vesselsf 
They were piratical craft from aeros.s the Irish ocean, and 
they were here on the shores of the Clyde on one of those 
marauding expeditions which were thcu but too common, 
and which the narrow sea and the open narigablo firth made 
it 80 easy to carry out. Succat, with others, was at play on 
the banks of the stream, and they remained watching the 
new arrivals, not suspecting the danger that lurked under 
their apparently innocent and peacefiil movements. Quietly 
the robber crew drew their barks close in to tlic land. In 
a few minutes tlic bandits, nishing through the Mater, 
leaped on shore. The inhabitants of Bonaven had no time 
to rally in their own defence. Before they were w( 
aware of the presence of the piratical band in their river, 
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invaders Iiad surrounded them, and some hundrods of the 
inhabitants of the district were made captive. 

Driving the crowd of l>ewildefe<J and unhappy men before 
tbem, the pirates embarked them in their ships, and bore 
away with thoui to Ireland. In this miscellaneous company 
of miserable captives was the son of Calpuniius the deacon, 
now a lad of nearly sixteen. He himself lias recorded the 
event, tellinjj us that it happened at Bonaveu Tabcmia', 
" near to which my father had a fann, where I ivas taken 
captive. I was scarcely sixteen years of age. But I was 
ignorant of God, therefore it was that I waa led captive into 
Ireland with so many thousands. It was necording to our 
deserts, because we drew back from God and kept not His 
precepts, neither were obedient to our Presbyters who 
adDionished us for our salvation." ' 

What a ci'iishing blow to the youth ! When it fell on 
Saccat he had reached that season of life when every day 
and almost every hour brings with it a new joy. And if the 
present was full of enjoyment, the yenra to conic were big 
with the promise of a stilt richer happiness. Standing at 
the portals of manhood and casting his gknce forward, 
Succat could see the future advancing towards him dressed in 
golden light, and bringing with it imnumbered honours and 
joys. For sucli must life be, jtassed amid conditions like 
hia — a region so picturestjue, companions so pleasant, a 
station securing respect, and dispositions so well fitted to 
win and to recipnwatc love. But while he gazed on the 



' PaL CenffM., Beutiou i. \'iUiilani caim propu habuit iColpumiiiB) nbi 
ego in capturum dedi . . . noatierii mluMm admonebuiC. 

ThcM rai<ls on the f^cuttJHli uoaats, that ii, un the ISritoiu of the Roman 

Valcnlja, were not UDcomraoD. They wero madB not improbably by the 

Seats of Ireland, Gibbon refers to them ; and tlie early chronicler Gildna 

'la of them as being made at regular intervals, and ualls them "aiini- 

I."— Gildaa, cap. xiv. 
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mdiiiut vision it whh gone. Id ite room Imd etJiiie iiistai 
and dismal blackness. A wbirlwiud had caught him up, 
and cruelly severing aU the tender ties that bound him to 
liome and friends, and giving him time for not even one 
brief parting adieu, it bore him away and cast him violeul 
nn a foreign shore, amid a barbarouH and heathen people. 

Bending to their oars the sea-robbers swept swiftly do' 
the Clyde. The meadows and feathery knolls that 
finely border the river at that part of its banks wherfr 
Succat's youth had been passed, arc soon lost to his sight. 
Dumbarton rock, nith its cleft top, is left behind. The 
grander masses of Cowal, not yet the dwelling of the Iri^ 
Heots, and the alpine peuks of Arrau, are passed in eut 
sion, and sink out of view. The galleys with their wTetchi 
fi'cight are now oti the open sea, making straight for 
opposite shore, where we see them arriving. 

The lot of the exile is bitter at the best, but to have' 
slavery added to exile is to have the cup of bitterness 
overflow. This cup Succat was doomed to drink to the 
very dregs in the new country to which wo see liim carried. 
And without stop or pause did his misery bt^. 
pirates who had borne him across the sea, had no soom 
landed him on the Irish shore, than fortbmth they pro- 
eticUed to untie his cords, and expose him for inspection 
to the crowd which had hastened to the beach on the 
arrival of the galleys, not failing, doubtless, to call attentitui 
to his well-shaped form, and sinewy limbs, and other poiDtf! 
which alone are held to be of value in such markets 
that in which Saecat was now put up for sale. The b 
of Calpumiufl was a goodly person, aTid soon found 
purchaser. His captors sold him to a chieftain in tin 
parts, at what price we do not know. 

We can imagine Succat eagerly scanning the face 
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the man whose slave he had now become, if haply he 
might read there some promise of alleviation in his hard 
fate. But we can well believe that in the rough voice 
and stem unpitying eye of this heathen chieftain, he failed 
to discern any grounds of hope that his lot would be less 
dismal than his worst fears had painted it. His appre- 
hensions were realised to the full when he learned his 
future employment: truly a vile and degrading one, for 
the son of Calpurnius. Henceforth he is to occupy himself 
in tending his master's herds of cattle and droves of swine 
in the mountains of Antrim. 



CHAPTER X. 

Patrick's captivity in Ireland — his conscience 
awakens — prolonged anguish. 

History is no mere register of events. It is the reverent 
study of the working of a Hand that is profoundly hidden, 
and yety at times, most manifestly revealed. To the man of 
understanding there is no earthly actor so real and palpable 
as is that veiled agent, who stands behind the curtain, 
and whose steps we hear in the fall of empires and the 
revolutions of the world. We have come in our narrative 
to one of those sudden shiftings of the scenes that be- 
token the presence and the hand of this great Ruler. A 
stronger evangelisation than any that can ever proceed from 
Candida Casa, is about to be summoned into existence to 
keep alive the elements of truth and the seeds of liberty 
during those ages of darkness and bondage that are yet to 
pass over Europe. We have already seen the first act of 
the new drama. It opens in a very conunonplace way indeed, 
and is altogether out of keeping, we should say, >vith the 
grandeur of the consequences which are to spring out of it 
A band of Irish pirates make their descent on the Scottisli 
shore, and sweep off into captivity a wretched crowd of men 
and women. Amongst the miserable captives, kidnapped, 
and carried across the sea, is a yoiith who is destined to 
originate a movement which will change the face of northern 
Europe. 
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Neither the pirate crew, nor the agonised crowd that 
filled their galleys, knew who was in the same bottom with 
themselves, or how momentous their expedition was Uy 
prove. Meanwhile, Patrick is lost in the mnss of sufferers 
around him. No one observes or pities the anguish so 
vividly depicted on the face of the youth. No one seeks to 
assuage the bitterness of his grief by addressuig to him a fciv 
words of sympathy or wliisiHjring grounds of hope. Un- 
helped and unpitied he bears his great burden alone. Of 
his many compauioDs in woe, each was too much absorbed 
in the sense of his own miserable lot to have a thought to 
bestow on the misery of those who were Ids puitncrs in this 
calamity. Tlirough dim eyes, and with a heart ready to 
l»vak, Succat sees tlie Irish shore rise before him, and as the 
ship that carries him touches the land, he rouses himself from 
his sttipor to see what change of fortune this new evolution 
in the tragedy, which still seenis like a terrible dream, 
will bring him. 

The liming of this event was not the least remarkable 
ciruuniBtance about it. Had this calamity befallen Succat 
at an earlier, or at a later, period of his life, and not just 
when it did, it would have been renultlens. As a chastise- 
ment for the sins and follies of his past career it might have 
pro&ted, but it would not have availed as a discipline for the 
life-work before him. This was the main thing in the pur- 
[lose of Him from whom tliL'^ afHiction came. Patrick's life- 
trial befell him at that stage of his existence, which of all 
others is the most critical in the career of a human being. 
He was now sixteen years of i^e. It is at tliis age that tlie 
I>aBsiou8 rouse themselves with sudden, and sometimes over- 
niastering force. It is at this time of life accordingly that the 
character of the man in most cases becomes definitely fixe<l 
for good or for evil He stands at the parting of the ways. 
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iiiiil tlie niad then cfaosen ia that which in all onliiiarj' eat 
he will pursue to the end. 

Thi», which is the law that rules hiiiiian life and cl 
acter in m many instances, is operative with special ai 
almost uniform force in the case of those who have been 
bom in a pious home, and reared, as Patrick was, amid 
the instnictions and obseirances of religion. If they over- 
pass the age at which Patrick had now arrived without 
experiencing that engrafting of the soul with a divine prin- 
ciple, which the Bible calls " being bom agam," they have 
missed the " new life," and very probably missed it for 
At all events the likelihood of their ever attaining it grows 
less and less from that time forward. Habit, day by 
shuts the heart up yet more closely; the sleep of the 
science grows ever the deeper, and the man goes on 
way content with such light and pleasure as the world 
can give him, and never sees the radiance of a new dawn, 
nor e\*er tastes the joys of a higher existence. 

On this fateful brink stood Patrick when this whirl' 
with force so boisterous, yet so merciful, caught him 
and carried him away from the midst of enjoyments, where 
he would have fallen asleep to awake no more, and placed 
him where he could find neither rest nor happiness, because 
around him was only naked desolation. Not a moment 
too soon, if wc rightly interpret Patrick's own statement, 
was the grasp of this strong hand laid upon him. He tells 
us, in his " Confessions," that at this period of his life he 
fell into a grave fault. What that fault was, neither he 
himself, nor any of his biographers, have informed us, 
c^en dropi)ed a hint from which we might infer its natai 
or fonn. A rather grave offence, wc arc inclined to think, 
it must have been, seeing it was remembered, and brought 
up against him long years after when lie was about to 
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cntor into the sacred office. His foot had well-nigh slipped, 
and it wotdd have slippe<l outright, and he would liiivc 
Tallcn t<) rii<c no more, had not this strong hand been put 
fortli at this critical moment to hold him up. He would 
have ca«t off tiie form of religion, which was all as yet 
tliat he possessed, and would have drifte<l with the currenf, 
and gone the same downward road whieh was bcinj; 
trodden by so many of his feilow-coimtrymen of the king- 
dom of Stmthelyde. His ardour of soul, and hie resolute- 
ness of pnrjHJse would have made him a ringleader in the 
apoHtate band : and to show how eonipletely he hail 
emancipated himself from the traditions of his youth, and 
the faiths of his ancestors, he would have taken his seal 
ill the chair of the scorner.'and mocked at that which he 
had been taught in his early home to hold in reverence. 
It is the way of all who forsake " the guide of their youth." 
Wo muHt follow Patrick across the sea, and see hiiu 
wnt to a new si-liool — seeing the first had been a failure — 
and put under a new instnictor, one who known how to 
open the ear, and not the ear only but the heart also. 
Patrick was not to be like the teachers of the age, and so 
was not reared in the same school with them. He must 
be stem, bold, original, but the sickly and sentimental 
influences of Ninian's school would never have made him 
Buch. Rougher forces and hottei' fires must melt and 
mould him. Kidnapped, forced down into the hold witit 
a crowd of captives, tossed on the waters of the channel, 
and when landed on the Irish shore, sold to a heathen 
chieftain, and sent into the wilds of Antrim : such begin- 
ning had Patrick's new training. In this solitude his 
mother's voice will sjicak agaiu, and Patrick will listen 
now. His heart will o[>on at last, but first it must be 
liroken. The iron will pierce his soul. It is Adversity's 
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school in wliieh he site, where the discipline is stem, bufl 
the lcs)ion» are of infinite price, and are urged with a per- 
r^uasive force whicli iniikcs it impossible not to understand 
them, and once understood and mastered, impossible ever 
to forget them. From this school have come forth mang 
(Jf the world's wisest instructors, and greatest benefaeton^ 
Let us mark the youth as we behold him at the feet, n 
of doctor or pope, but at the feet of a far greater 1 
stnietre^, 

i)n the mountain's side, day after day all tlie year throuf^h, 
tending his master's herds of cattle and swine, sits PatriL-k 
the son of Calpnmius the Scottish deacon. Was ever_ 
nictauiorphosis so complete or so sudden ? Yesterday t 
cherished son of a Itoinaii magistrate, to-day a 
n swine herd. Pinched with hunger, covered with 
soaked with the summer's roui, bitten by the winter's f 
or blinded by its drifts, he is the very piiture which tbfl 
parable had drawn so long before of that prodigal who v 
sent into the fields to keep swine, and would fain haV| 
Hlled his belly vnth the husks on wliich the animals I 
teuded fed. No one would have recognised in the yuult 
that sat there tvith famished cheek and niournlu] eye, tlMll 
tenderly-nurtured and well-favoured son of Calpumius, 
would have remembered in his hollow and sepulchral v 
the cheerful tones that had so often rung out on the banl 
of tlie Clyde, and awakened the echoes of that stately rock 
that graces its shores. Only through this death, and through 
a death yet more profound, a death within of all past feel- 
ings, hopes, and joys, could Patrick pass into a new lif&~H 
\Vhen he awoke frum the stupefaction into which the blowJ^ 
doubtless, hod thrown him, he opened his eyes upon blankl 
miaerj". But he opened them on something besides. Hef^ 
opened them on his fonuer self 1 on his fonner life ! 
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How different did that life nuw appear from wliat it 
Imd seemed, under the hues in which it had clotlied iteelf 
in liis eyes but a few years, a few days before ! Tlic eoloiii- 
ing» in which a sclf-rightcouH pride liad dressed it, and the 
leas warm but equally delusive lights thrown over it latterly 
by an incipient acepticism, or a dreary fonnalisni, were noiv 
completely dispelled, and it stood out before him as it R'aliy 
was, an unlovable, n ghastly, a gniilt)' thing. Sitting here, 
tlie Irish Chaunel between him and his home, his past 
severed from his present by this great dividing stroke, he 
could calmly look at his life us if it were no part of himself, 
ua if it had a subsistence of its own, aud he could pronounce 
a dispassionate verdict upon it. It was a life to be wept 
over. But when again it refused to sever itself from himself, 
when it cleaved to him with all its blackness, and he felt 
that it was and ever would be his, it evoked more than 
tears ; it awakened within him borroi'. A lather's prayers 
aud a mother's counsels, dcnpiseil and scorned, all rose up 
before him in the deep silence in which he siit, amid the 
desolate hills, tending his flock imder the gathering bhkstri. 
He shuddered as the remembrance came back upon him. 
He had bowed the knee at the fjimily devotions but he had 
not prayed : ho had but mockcil that Omniscient <_>ue he 
professed to worship. These hj'j>ocrisies gave him no con- 
cern at the time, he was hardly sensible of tbeni, but they 
lay heavy upon his conscience now. He thought of them, 
a darker cloud came bctweea him and tlie heavens than 
that which was ctmiing up from the western sea to let fall 
itH rain or hail <ui the hillts amid which he fed bis swine. 
Still darker remembrances came crowding u]>on him, aud he 
trembled and shook yet more violently. AVIien preachers 
camo from Candida Cnsii to warn him and his companions 
of their evil ivay, nnd entreat tliem to turn from it ami live, 
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liad lie imt rtoutod and jeered, or given tacit eiiuouiagenn 
to those that did so 1 ITiough the grandson of a Christian 
jjresbyter, he had helped trO swell that chorus of derision and 
defiance with which these preachers of repentance, anil 
dolorous propliets of evil were sent back to those ftoni 
whom they came ? Tlie retrospect of his hardihood filled 
liim ^^Hth amazemeut and horror. Thus, as one's image 
looks forth from the mirror on one's self, so did Patrick's life! 
look forth from the past upon Patrick ia nU ibi vilcness and 
blackness and liorror. 

But deeper still was his eye made to pierce. It timicd 
inward, and questioned liis spirit what manner of life it had 
led in ito thoughts and purposes. He was shown a cham1 
where lodged greater abomiiiatioiis than any that 
deformed him out^vnrdly. His heart, which lie believe*! 
be so good, he saw to be full of envy, hatretl, malice, revei 
pride, lust, hypocrisy, idolatry, and all the things that defile 
man. How was this fountain of evil to be cunsl, for if 
cured, it would send forth even blacker streams in time bi 
come than any that had flowed from it in the past Wiere 
was the salt which, cast into it« bitter waters, would sweol 
them ? This hidden iniquity, tliis ulcer iji the soul, paini 
and appalled him even more than all the transgressioi 
which had defonned him outwardly and given scandal 
others. 

Such was the odious picture that rose befoi-c the captive 
youth as he sat loiminuting amid the mountains of Antrim ; 
his [last life, rather than hie ^ile charge or his heathen master, 
before him. Such had been, and till his life was cleansed ttti 
its source, such would he tlie son of Calpuniius the Christitutj 
deacon. He sUxkI aghast at this veritable image of liim* 
self. He felt that he was nlcr than the vilest of those ani- 
mals that he tended. " Oh, my sin ! my sin ! " we hear 
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ciyl What shall I do? Wbither shall I flee? It is no 
iiaaginary sceuc that wc are dettcribing. " Iq that strange 
land," says he, i^peakiiig uf this period of conviction and 
agony, " the Lord imparted to me the fceliug^of my mi- 
belief and hardness of heart, so that I should call my sins to 
remembrance though late, and turn with all my heart to 
God." And again he says, " Before the Lonl humbled me, 
I was even as a atone lying in the depth {>f the mire, and He 
who b able - came and liftetl me up, and not only lifted nic 
up but set me on the top of the wall ; " that is, made him a 
comer stone in the spiritual building, for we cannot fail to 
perceive here an allusion to the beautiful emblem of Scrip- 
ture which presents the chnrcli as a living temple built up of 
living stones. 

While this sore stni^le was going on, the outwanl dis- 
coniforts of his lot, we may well believe, gave Patrick but 
little concern. The violence of tlie stonn that raged witliin 
made him heedless of the blasts that beat ui>ou him as he 
watched his herds in the woods and auiongst the mountains. 
The black cli>ud would gather and burst, and paws away, 
and the stricken youth, absorbed in the thought of his dis- 
tant home and his past life, and Kick in soul, would Iiardly 
be conscious of the pelting rain, or the drinng snow, or the 
bitter furious gusts that iverc shaking the oaks and fir-trees 
around him. The hail and lightning of the clouds were 
drowned iu the voice of those mightier tlmnders which i-anie 
rolling out of a higher sky, and seemed to his ear to emphasise 
the awaitl of that Book which says, " the wages of sin is 
death." 

The youth had liccn overtaken by a series of calamities, 
which singly wore overwhelming, and taken together, were 

' Appruit iensum. — Pat. Con/rMio. 
' Qui putDDB Kvl.—lbi'l. 
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w-omc than death, he had been toru from his home aii( 
his native land, ho had been robbed of iiig liberty, he had 
been sold to a heathen lord, and now he had no prospect 
before him save that of paBsing the years of his ivrctchcd 
life in a vile employment. The blow was the more crush- 
ing, that all these miseries had fallen upon him in the same 
moment, and had come without warning. And yet they 
were to Patrick but m the trifles of a day compared with 
those darker sorrows which gathered round his soul. These 
last were the ripened fruits of the c^tI seed his own hand 
had sowed. In enduring them he had not even this small 
consolation that he was suffering by the unrighteous will 
and cruel power of another. Nor would they pass with 
fleeting years of the present life, for death, which is 
termination of all other eviU, would only deliver him up to 
an endless misery. This terrible thought was ever present 
to him as he sat alone amid the desolate hills ; it was his 
companion in the silence of the night, and in the nearly 
e(iually profound silence of the day. It was here that 
miseriea culminated. He was entirely in his master's power, 
who might for the slightest offence, unrestrained by 
feeling of humanity, and without question from any oni 
doom him to die. But wherein was this master to 
feared, compared with that Greater Master, who could kil 
body and soul ? He had lost his liberty, but what was the 
loss of liberty to one who was in imminent jeopardy of 
losing hiniHcH', and that for ever? 

Sleep forsook him, he tells us. He would lie awake f( 
nights on eud. From his lowly couch he watclicd the 
as they passed, each in its appointed place, and at i4 
appointed time, across the sky. He feared an he looked u] 
at them. Their ever-biiniing fires and silent majestitM 
march, suggested that endless duration of which their 
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cycles arc but as a hauJ-breadth. And wheu lie thought 
of that Eye whicli was looking down upon him fiom 
abo\e these orbs, wntli a light to which theirs was but 
as darkness, where, he asked, "shall I find hiding from 
it? ^Vheu these orbs sliall have paled their fires in an 
etornoJ night, this Eye will still lie looking down upon 
me." Where was there night or darkness in all tlie universe 
deep enough in which to bury liiniscif, and be unseen for 
ever? 

He now broke out into nioantngs. When his grief eeased 
to Im dumb, its paroxysm somewhat abated. These moan- 
ings were the first feeble iuarticitlate cries for pardon. 
Then followed words of supplication. lie stood up, like 
the publican in the temple, and striking upon his breast, 
cried, " God be merciful to Patrick, the sinner." It was 
now seen that tlie lessons of his early home had not been 
in vain. The seed then sown in his mind appeared to have 
perished : jet no ; though late, that seed began to spring 
up ftnd bear fruit Without the knowledge imparted by 
these lessons, Patrick would never have seen his sin, and 
without the sight of his sin his conscience would have con- 
tinued to sleep, or if peradrenture awakened, not knowing 
the way of pardon, he would have been driven to despair. 
Ue had heard, on the Sabbath evenings in his Scottish 
home, tiiat the " King of Heaven is a merciful King." And 
now, in that far land, and far away from that father from 
whose lips the once-forgotten but now remembered words 
had fallen, a sea of trouble all round him, nor help nor pity 
on earth, he turned his ga^e upwards, and said, " I will 
arise, and go to my Father." He rose, he tells us, before 
the daivn to pray. 

How long Patrick continued under this distress of soul 
before finding peace, wc do not know. It is probable that 
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his conflict lasted with more or less severity for some years. 
It is not the wont of that Physician who had undertaken his 
case to dismiss His patients till He has perfected their cure, 
and made them altogether and completely whole. And there 
were special reasons in Patrick's case why this severe but most 
merciful discipline should be prolonged. Patrick's sore had 
to be probed to the very bottom, and he had to know the 
malignity of the malady under which he laboured, and the 
strength with which it holds captive its unhappy victims, not 
only for his own sake, but for the sake of those many 
others, to whom he was in after years to act the part of 
physician. He was to be a Healer of nations. But how 
could he acquire the insight and tenderness necessary for the 
right discharge of his grand function — the reverse of the 
warrior's, who goes forth to destroy — and know how deep 
these wounds go into the soul, and how they rankle there, 
and be able in his treatment of them to combine perfect 
sympathy with perfect fidelity — "merciful and faithful" 
like the great Physician — if he had not himself first been 
wounded, and made to bleed — aye, bleed unto death, well 
nigh — before being sent forth to be a healer of others ? 
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PATRICK KlXt>8 PEACE — UNCONSCIOUS PBKPAKATIUN KOIl 
FUTURE WORK — KSCAPEH FROM tKl^LANl). 

Now, at kut, n Imnd was put forth to tieal tliis sorely 
wounded man. Ab he lay on the inoimtains of Antrim, 
stricken down by an unseen but mighty power, ivith no 
friend by his side to pour oil Into his wounds and bind up 
hia sores, Uiere passed by One who turned and looked with 
i:»}[npasBiun upon him, and stretching out His baud lifted 
liim out of the " mire," to use his own phrase, in which be 
lay. " He who ai,onb is able " are the few simple but 
emphatic words in which Patrick records this mighty 
transaction, " He who alone in able came, and in Ilia mercy 
lifted me up." 

This deliverer, Patrick hhw, had Himself been wounded, 
and so deeply wounded that He still retained the marks of 
His sufferings. Hence His sympathy, which would not let 
Him pass by and leave Patrick to die of bis hurt. Drawing 
near to him, and showing liini the wounds in His omi bands 
and feet, and tlie scar deep graven in His side, He said to 
Patrick, " Fear not : I bore your sins on the bitter tree- 
All is forgiven you. Be of good cheer," 

These words were not altogether new to the sou of C'al- 
pumiuB. He bud heard tliem, or their e<[uivalcnts, in bis 
early home. They had liccn woven into hia father's prayers, 
and tliey had received yet mure formal statement in his 
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mother's counsels and instnictions. But lie liiid failed to J 
yrasp their momentous iniporL The salvation which they 
announced was to liim a, matter of no inimediatc concern. 
What mattered it to Patrick wliethcr this salvation were an 
out-and-out gift, or whether it were wages to be worked for 
and earned like other wagea ? \Miat good would this 
birthright do him ? So thought he then, but it was otlier- 
wise now. He saw that without this salvation he was lost, 
body and soul, for ever. When, therefore, these tnitbs, so 
commonplace and meaningleiw before, were heard again, he 
felt as if the finger of a man's hand had come forth and 
written them before him in cliaractei-a of light, and written 
them specially for him. The veil dropped. He saw that 
the words were "eternal life," not an abstract dogma 
announced for the world's assent, but an actual gift held out 
for his own acceptance. He knew now what the wounds 
in the hands and feet of that compassionate One who had 
passed by him signified. He saw that they had been borne 
for him ; and so he cast himself into His arms. A wonderful 
joy sprang up in his souL In that moment the bolt of his 
'lungcon was drawn back, and Patrick walked forth into 
liberty — into a new life. 

The future apostle of Ireland, and through Ireland of 
Northern Europe, now clearly saw that it was not his own 
tears, though copious and bitter, nor his cries, though 
firquent and loud, which had opened the door of that dark 
jirison in which he had so long sat It was God's sovereign 
blessed hand which had flung back tliat ponderous porta), 
and brought him forth. There he would have been sitting 
still had not that gracious One passed by )iim, and shown 
lum His wounds. He had been travelling on the great 
broad road which the bulk of Christendom was to 
pwsue in the ages that were to come, that even of self- 
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iiiflicterl penance and self-rigbteous perfonnancea. But 
journey aa he might lie t-anie no nearer the light ; 
around him v/as still the da.rkncK8, unthin liim wn» 
still the horror. He had not caught even a glimmer of 
the dawn. But when the sight of the Wounded One 
was vouchsafed to him it was as when the sun rises on 
the earth. He saw himself already at the gntea of that 
Pence which he had begun to despair of ever finding. Thus 
was Patrick made to know tlie better and the worse road, 
that standing, as he did, at that eventful epocli, when Christ- 
endom was parting into two conipaiiies, and going to the 
right and to tlie left, he might lift up his voice and warn all, 
(hat of these two patlis, the beginnings lie close together, but 
their endings are wide apart, even as death and destruction 
are from life. From tending his master's swine, on the bleak 
hillside, amid the stormy blasts, Patrick was taken to teach 
this great lesson at this formative epoch to the men of Ohrit^t- 
eudom, having himself first been taught it. But not just 
jet was he to enter on his work. 

As aforetime, weighed down by the great sorrow that lay 
upon him, he felt not the )Kmg8 of hunger, Tior regarded tlie 
rude buffeting of the tempest, so now, the new-born joy, 
that filled his soul, made him equally insensible to the physi- 
cal discomforts and sufferings to which he was still subjected. 
He was still the slave, if not of his first master, of some 
other chieftain into whose hands he had passed ; for he 
speaks of having scrvetl four masters ; and the vile drudgery 
of the swine-herd continued to occupy him from day to day ; 
but, no longer sad at heart, the hills wtueh aforetime had 
re-eehoed his complainings now became vocal with his joy. 
It was his wont to rise while it was yet dark, that he might 
renew his song of praise. It mattered not though the earth 
was clad in snow and the heavens were black with storm, 
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lie "prevented the dawning," uot now to utter the cry 
anguish, but to eing " songs of deliverance." lie tella us In 
hia " Confession " that he rose, long before daylight, and 
all weathers, in snow, in frost, in rain, that he might have 
time for prayer ; and he suffered no ineonvenience therefr 
" for," says he, " the spirit of God was warm in me.' 

Patrick had now received his first great preparation 
his future work. His conversion was arranged, as we 
seen, in all its circumataiices, so as to teach him a 
lesson ; and in the light of that lesson he continued to walk 
all bis life after. It brought out in clear, bold relief, the 
fieeness and sovereignty of God's grace. No priest 
near to co-operate with his mystic rit«s in effecting his 
version, no friend was present to assist bim with his prayei 
Patrick was alone in the midst of the pagan darkness 
there we behold him undei^oing tliat great change which 
Rome professes to work by her sacraments, and which, she 
tells us, cannot be effected without them. How manifest 
was it in this case that the " new creature " was formed 
solely by the Spirit working by the instrumentality of the 
truth — the truth beard when young, and recalled to the 
menioiy — to tlie entire esclnaion of all the appliances ofeccleat- 
asticism. What a rebuke to that Saeramentalism which was 
in that age rising in the church, and which continued to 
develop till at last it supplanted within the Roman pale the 
Gospel. And what a lesson did bis couversion read to bim, 
that " not by works of righteousness which we have done, 
but according to his mercy he saved us." When Patrick 
presentetl himself at bis Heavenly Father's door, it 
no robe woven on his own loom, it was in no garm< 
borrowed or bought from priest ; he came in his 
the rags of his corrupt nature and sinful life, and 
far admittance. Was he told that in this beggarly attil 
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lie couM not be admitted ? was he bidden gu back to 
the Churcli, and when she had purified hini by her rites 
and penances, return and be received ? No ; the moment 
he present«.'d himself, his Father ran and fell upon the 
neck of the wretched and ragged man, and embraced him 
and ktased him. Thus did Patrick exemplify, Srat of all. 
in hiB own person, the sovereignty of grace, and the power 
of the truth, before being sent forth to preach the Gospel 
to others. It was here that he learned his theol<^. Ke 
bad no Bible by him, but it^ truths, taught him when 
young, revived in his memory, and he read them all over 
again by the new light which had dawned in hia suul. 
They were more palpable and clear than when he had 
read them on the actual page, for now they were written 
not with pen and ink, they were graven by the Spuit on 
the tablets of his heart. A theolc^ so pure he could not 
have learned in any school of Chrietcndum at that day. 
Patrick drew his theology from the original and unpolluted 
fountains : the Word of God, and the Spirit ; the same at 
which the apostles had drunk on the day of Pentecost. 
It was the theology of the early church, which in God's 
providence is ever renewed when a Divine revival is to 
visit the world. 

Patrick was now replenished with the gift of Divine 
knowledge, but he was not immediately let go from 
bondage, and sent forth to b^in his great mission. lie 
Deedetl to have his experience deepened, and hJs know- 
ledge enlaiged. If meditation and solitude be the nun^c 
of genius, and if they feed the springs of bold conception 
and daring effort, not less do they nourish that sublimcr 
genius which prompts to the loftier enterprises of the 
Cliristian, and sustain at the proper pitch the faculties 
Decenary for their successful accomplishment. The young 
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convert, led by the ardour of his zeal, is sometimes tempi 
to rush into tho field of public labour, his powers 
immature. Patrick was preserved from this error, and 
was essential he should, for the work before him was 
be done uot at a heat, but by the patient aud persisl 
forth-putting of fully ripened powere. lie lacked, as yi 
many subordinate qualifications essential to success in 
future mission. He must learn the dialect of the i>eople 
whom he was afterwards to proclaim the Gospel, 
must study their dispositions and know how access \ 
be obtained to their hearts. He must observe their social'] 
habits, their political arrangements, and above all, he 
ponder tlieir deep spiritual misery, aud mark the coi 
with which idolatry had boimd them, that at a futi 
day he might undo that heav^ yoke, and lead them forth' 
into the same liberty into which a divine and gracious hand 
had conducted himself. Tlierefore was he still retainctl in 
this land, a slave to his master—tlioiigli the sting had m 
l>ocn taken out of that slavery, and thuugb occupied 
ignoble tasks, learning ail the while noble lessons. 

Si.\ years had passed away, nnd now Patrick had fulfilled 
his appointed term of captivity. Dreams of escape from 
Ireland began to visit him by night. In Ida sleep be heard 
a voice saying to him, " Youth, thou fastest well, 
thou shalt go to tliy native home — lo ! thy ship is ready.' 
Was it wonderful that the exile should see in his sleep bis' 
fatlierland, and imagine himself there again, or on tho wt 
thither ? Without seeing miracle or vision in this, as mi 
of his biographers have done, we see none the less tl 
mysterious touches which the Divine Hand sometimes gi' 
to the human spirit when " deep sleep fallcth on 
Patrick knew that his captirity was wholly of Divine ord( 
ing ; he knew also tliat it had gained its end ; aud this be{ 
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iu liim au ardent hope that now its close was not Jistaut, 
and by night this hope returned clothed in the vivid drapery 
of an accompliahed reality. The dream gave him spirit and 
courage to flee. 

■ How far the youth had to travel, or at what point of the coast 
he arrived, it ia impossible to determine amid the dubious 
and conflicting accounts of his bic^raphers. The " Book of 
Armagh" makes Patrick journey two hundred miles; the 
" Scholiast on Fiacc " reduces tlie distance to sixty, others 
nay a hundretL Lanigan makes him arrive at Bantry Ray.^ 
On reaching the shore he b&w, aa it hod seemed in his dream, 
a ship lying close in land. The sight awoke within him a 
yet more intense desire to be free. Lifting up his voice, he 
liesought the captain to take tiim on board. A rofnsiU, 
much to his chagrin, was the reply sent back. An emaciated 
figure, clad in the garb of a swine-herd, the plight doubt- 
less in which Patrick presented himself, was not au 
attractive object, nor one fitted to make the ship's-crew 
wish to have any nearer acquaintance with him. The ship 
was on the point of departing without him. He sent up 
a prayer to heaven — the cry of a heart that pmitcd for 
deliverance and fully confided in God. It was the act of an 
instant. The voice was i^in heart) speaking to him from 
the ship, and telling him that the captain was willing tu 
take him on board. 

The sail spread and the anclior lifted, we behold the 
vessel, with Patrick on board, ploughing her way throngh 
the waters of the Irish Channel, her prow turned in the direc- 
tion of the British shore. The youth was fleeing from slaverj', 
nith all its humiliating and brutnlising adjuncts, but with a 
heart full of thankfulness that the day had ever dawned 
upon him — the darkest he had ever seen, as he then deemed 
' See Toda Sr PairUt, p. 367, DuUIia, I8fi4. 
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it ; the happiest of all his life^ he now saw it to be^ when 
the robber-band, darting from their galleys, and enclosing the 
quiet village of Bonaven, made him their prey, and carried 
him captive to that land whose momitains, in his flight 
fix)m it, were now sinking behind him. By losing his liberty 
he had fomid it, but he had found a better liberty than 
the liberty he lost Nor — though the crime reflected dis- 
grace not only on its perpetrators, but also on the country to 
which they belonged — had Ireland cause to reflect, save 
with profoundest gratitude, as the sequel will show, on an 
occurrence which had brought this youth to its shore, and 
retained him so many years a bondsman. 



CHAPTER XII. 

PATRICK AGAIN AT HOME — THOUGHTS OP niELAND — 
DREAMS — RESOLVES TO DEVOTE lUMSKLF TO ITS 
CONVERSION. 



Patrick, the apostle of Ireland, is not tlie first, nor is he 
by any means the last, whose career illustnites that great 
law, according to which the highest eminence in the church 
— by which we mean not the eminence of official rank, but 
the higher eniinence of spiritual gifts and holy service — ^is 
attainable only through great and often prolonged struggles 
of soitl. tt is amid these throes and agonies that great souls 
are bom. And then to inward distress and conflict there 
are added at times, aa in the case before us, bitter outward 
humiliations and sufl'erings. Tlie most cursory siirv'ey of the 
past justifies our remark. Whether we turn Ui the names 
that shine as stars in the firmament of Holy Writ, or to those 
that illumine tlie page of ecclesiastical history, wo trace in all 
of them the operation of a law which was established in 
ancient times, and is as changeless and imperative as that 
other of which it was said that it " altereth not." 

And it must needs be so. The brilliant prizct which wait 
on ambition ; the sweets of power, the grandeur which sur- 
rounds rank and wealth, the lustre which superior knowledge 
sheds on its possessor, — all these are potent enough to iier\~e 
the man whose aim — a high one, we admit — it is to main- 
tain bis eouutr>''s rights, or enlarge the boundaries of science. 
But it is far otherwiae with those whose aim is the eternal 
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good of tlieir fellow-nicn. The very passiuuii and anibitiooi 
wliicli ucL'd to be fostered in the former claea of workers, 
must be purged out in the latter. It is in the fiimace — a 
furnace heated seveu-fold — that this pui^tion is effected. 
It is in its fires that t)ie dross of selfishness is consumed ; 
the nobler but still earthly passion of ambition conquered ; 
the love of human applause, which so enfeebles and vitiates, 
extinguished, and the soul becomes able to yield an entire 
devotion to truth, and to exercise an nbsulute dependence uu 
God. The man now stands clothed in a moral strength 
which is proof alike against the seductions of error and tbe 
terrors of power. 

Moses by one rash act threw back the deliverance of his 
people, and drove himself into exile. Many a bitter hoiu" 
(lid the thought cause him in the sohtndes of Midian, But 
we behold the hot impulsive spirit which he brought with 
him from Egypt, aud which had been fostered doubtless I)y 
the flatteries of the court, toning down day by day amid 
these silent wastes, till of all the sons of men, Moses is now 
the meekest, and he who had fallen before the provocation 
of a moment was able to bear the burden of a whole nation 
for forty years. It was in a prison among felons, whose 
fetters he wore, that Joseph acquired that knowledge of 
human nature and matured those great iitculties which he 
afterwards displayed in the government of E^pL Lutlicr 
entered the convent at Erfurt as proud a Pharisee as ever 
walked the earth, full of tlie project of being his own 
saviour, but he buried ttie pharisee in his cell, and returned 
to the world " a sinner raved by grace." Wliat the Augus- 
tinian convent was to Luther, the mountains of Antrim were 
to Patrick. Tlierc, in his stru^lcs for his own eternal life^ 
he learned the secret of Ireland's darkness and lx>ndage, a 
matured the faculties by which he effected its emancipate 
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nitikiDg it momiDg in that land when the sliatlows were 
frilling thick and fast on so many of tlie countries of Europe. 

Two month.'^ chipseil before the exile reached hia home on 
tlie banks of the Clyde. This wan a long time for bo short a 
distance. But the two countries lay much farther apart in 
that ago than in our^, if we nit^sure the distance by the 
ditlicidties of tiie road mther than by the number of its 
miles. Tliree days, or at most a week, would be spent on 
the sea voj-age, lca%nng seven weeks for the journey from the 
point of diKembnrkation, of which we are ignorant, to his 
father's dwelling at Bonaven. But the countrj- to he passed 
through was unsettled, and liable to sudden raids ; and the 
exile's jouracy, we know, was full of hazards and escajM-s, of 
which, however, we have only transient and scarcely in- 
telligible glimpses. He would seem on his way to have 
fallen into the power of a houtile tribe, and to have suffered 
some detention at their hands, for he speaks of a second 
captivity undergone by him after his escape from his first in 
Ireland. But it does not concern the object of our history 
to arrange or reconcile these obscurely recorded incidents. 
Let it suffice that Patrick was again with his parents. 
" After a few years," says he, referring probably to his six 
Tears of absence in Ireland, " I was again with my parents 
in the Brittania;," the custonmry term for the Iloman pro- 
vinces in Britain. Once more 8itccat stands at bis liither's 
fhior. 

Emaciated, way-worn, attired in the garb of a swine-herd, 
shall hb father know him under ttiis disguise ? The shock 
of the first surprise over, Calpumiua recognises in the figure 
before him — tlie flush of excitement contending on his cheek 
with the pallor of suffering and endurance — his long-lost 
son, of wlioin no tidings, probably, had ever reached him 
since the day the pirate fleet bore away and was lost to 
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>iew beyond the Ai^leshire hillB. He throws hiuiBolf ii| 
the neck of his son, as unexpectedly restored as he had been 
Kuddcniy snatched away. Wliile he gives him the kiss of 
welcome, he little dreams how much more prcck 
Bon whom he now receives back than was the 
went forth irom him 1 He could not see, he could nut e\ 
guess the rich experiences and the lofty aspirations tliat 
hid beneath the tattered raiment that covered the form he 
was now pressijig to his bosom. The son he now so gladly 
welcomes had just returned from a school, though Calpur- 
nius had yet to be told this, where, if the regimen is sharp, 
it is beyond measure salutary, and if the lessons are hard 
they repay an hundredfold the pain it costs to learn them. 
We behold Patrick once more in the borne of his you< 
Around that home all was unchanged. There, as aforctiiiK 
were the vales flecked with flocks ; there were the hazel and 
the birch crowning the rocky eresta and knoIU ; there was 
the noble river washing aa of yore the feet of the grand rock 
that towers up on its slmre ; there were the far-off moun- 
tains opening wide their stony portals to gi^*e exit to the 
expanding flow of the Clyde into the Irish Sea ; lovely as 
ever were the gray tints of the morning and the vermilion 
dyes of the sun-set But Patrick gazed on all these with 
other eyes than those which liad drank in their beauties 
his boyhood and youth. His old companions came rot 
him in the hope of hearing the tale of his adventuresj 
helping him to forget in their gay society the hardships 
his exile. They found him strangely changed though Uii 
knew not why. He could not join their laugh nor re- 
their scofi's. Their delights were no longer his delighl 
Black melancholy, they snid, has set her mark upon hii 
The hght of his once exuberant spirit has gone out. Let u.] 
leave him to his moody humours. Yes I Patrick had coi 
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to himself. Awakened, he felt bow solemn it is to live ; 
how awful to laugh or mock all through the short jeare, and 
go down into the grave loaded with the guilt of vaat undis- 
charged reaponBibilitiee. lu truth, those who said that he 
had escaped from Ireland only in body, were in the right ; 
his heart was in that countiy still. 

" The traveller," it lias lieen said, " changes his sky, but 
not himself." The remark does not hold good bi the case 
of the exile whose hiatory we are tracing. Patrick, 
when he crossed the Channel, the cords round hia limbs, 
changed his sky, but he changed also liimttelf. Ireland 
was the land of his birth, of his second and better birth ; 
and he now thought of it, therefore, and felt towards 
it as towards liis native land. The ties that b<»und 
him to it were holier and stronger than those that linked 
him to the home of his fathers. While he wandered by the 
banks of hia native Clyde, he ever and anon turned his ganc 
wistfully in the direction of the western hills. Tlie image of 
the poor country lieyond them rose before him night and day. 
The cold, the hunger, the niglit->vatchingB he had there 
undei^one, were now sweet and blessed memories. The 
bitterness had gone out of them. Amid the comforts of his 
home in his father's house he looked back with regret to the 
nights he had aiient watching his flock on the mountains of 
Antrim, hia spirit within bini singing songs of gladness while 
the storm was raging without. But though Patrick had as 
good as forgotten the miseries he had endured in that land, 
lie hB<l not forgotten the misery he had seen there. The 
thought of its sons groping on through life in darkness and 
going down into an eternal night, was ever present with him 
and ever uppermost. Could ho wash his ^liands and hold 
himself wholly guiltless of theu- blood ? He owed himself 
to Ireland, surely the least ho could do towards payment of 
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tilt' debt was to give himself to it I Wliy liad lie left it' 
Had lie not acted the part of tlic ancient prophet, who, 
when coiiiinanded to go and preach repentance to Nineveh 
rose up and fled, leaving tiie million-peopled capital 
Assyria to its fate ? These were the thoughts that stii 
within him and gave him no rest. 

Wliat by day were abstract considerations of duty appeal- 
ing to his conscience, toot to themselves by night embodi 
ment and shape, and appeared before him as suppliants 
who had come to plead the cause of that wretohed 
country from which he had fled. It seemed to Patrick 
as if a man of Ireland stood on the other side of the 
Channel, and gazing beseechingly across, like the man of 
Macedonia who beckoned to Paul, cried to Patrick and 
said, " Come over and help us." " In the dead of the 
night," Bays he, "I mw a man coming to me as if from 
Hibcrio, whose name was Victoricits, bearing innumerable 
letters. He gave me one of them to read. It was entitled, 
'The Voice of the Irish.'' As I read I thought I heard 
at that same moment the voice of those that dwell at the 
wood of Foclaid, near the western ocean : and thus tbi 
cried, as with one moutli, ' We beseech thee, holy youl 
come and walk still among us.' I felt my heart 
BtirTed in nic, and could read no more, and so I awoke. 

"Again on another night, I know not, God knowetli 
whether it was withm me, or near ine, I heard distinctly 
words which I could not understand, except that at the 
end of what was said, there was uttered ; ' He who gave 
his life for thee, is He who speaketb in thee ?' And so I 
awoke rejoicing." On another occasion he tells us, that it 
seemed to him as if one wore praying \v-ithin him. But 
he makes clear in what sense he interpreted his dream 

' Vox Hiberioiiacum. ' Pat, Cotifiu. , aec. xi. 
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tclliDg US that when he awoke he recoUected the apustte'a 
words, "The Spirit helpeth the infirmity of our prayer. 
For we know not what to pray for as we ought, but the 
Hpirit himself ninketh iutercesston for uh, with groautogs 
that cannot be uttered, which cannot be expressed in words." 
And again, " The Lord our advocate intercedeth for us." ' 

Patrick was removed bj only a few centuries from an 
age in which God had spoken to men in dreams, and 
visioiiH of the night Was the Most High again having 
recourse to tiiis ancient method of communicating His will '! 
There was divine interposition, but no miracle, in the oc- 
currences we have related ; nor docs Patrick himaelf aee 
miracle in them. They were the echo in his now awakened 
conscience of the great connnand given on the Mount of 
Olives, " Go ve into all the world and preach the Gospel 
to every creature." This Patrick regardetl as his special 
warrant to essay the great work of evangelising Ireland. 
His commission had come to hini, not from the Seven Hills, 
but direct from the Mount of Olives. Christ Himself it was 
who sent him forth ; and that commission received in due 
course its seal and signature in a converted Ireland. 

Days and months passed on, and Patrick was still with 
Ids parents in the BritaniuK'. Had the cry of Ireland waxed 
fiiuit, and died away ? or had Patrick become deaf to an 
appeal which had stirred him so powerfully at the first? 
Tlie cry from across the Channel grew louder day by day, 
and Patrick was more eager than ever to respond to it; but 
tliere were many and great hindrances in tlie way, which he 
feared to break through. Who was Patrick, the exile, the 
swiue-herd, that he should essay to bring a nation out of 
darknesK, from which he liimself was but newly escaped if 
He must lay his account, in the prosecution of such an 
' Pal. Confft., #ee. xii. 
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enterprise, with encountering the sophisti'j' uf leanicd 1 
mid the hostility of powerful chieftain. The one would 
fight for his altar, and the other for liis slave, and he 
\poiild draw down the wrath of both upon iiis poor 
head. Last, and perhaps greatest, he would ine\-itably 
rouse the suspicion and perhaps tlio violence of the masses, 
who would not take kindly that lie should disturb and un- 
settle their long-cherislied superstitions and bellefo. These 
were the fonnidabic obNtacles that arrayed themselves against 
his enterprise ever as he thought of it. What pretensions 
had he to the learning or eloquence without which it were 
folly to think of achie\'ing so great a work ? 

As he hesitated and delayed, the cry of Ireland sount 
again in the ear of his conscience. That crj', agreeably 
the ideas of the age and tlie warm temperament of the youth, 
embodied itself in the dramatic form of voices and dreams 
by night. There seemed again to stand before him suppli- 
ants fj-om across tlie Irish Sea, who pleaded with him in 
behalf of those ulio lay plmiged in a misery from which he 
himself had been delivered. With tlie return of day these 
suppliants who had stood all night long by his couch took 
their departure, only to let conscience speak. He had 
no rest. If he wandered by the Clyde he saw its waters 
flowing away to join the Irish sea. !f he watched the 
setting Sim it was going down over Ireland, and its last 
gleam was gilding the wood of Focloid. If the storm-cloud 
came up from the south-west, it was laden with the sighs 
of tliat land over which it blew in its passage from the great 
Western ocean. At last his resolution was unalterably 
taken. He would arise and go in the character of a 
missionary to that land to which he had been carried as 
a slave. I'nlettered, as regards tlic learning of the sclioals, 
unmiointed, save by " an unction from the Holv (tne," un- 
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eommissioaed, save by the laat words spoken ou Olivet, ami 
floated across the five eeiitiiries to hia own day, he would 
cross the Channel, and borrowing the strengtli of llini who 
had di»i>clled the night around his own soul, he would attack 
the darkneijs, and throw down the idols of Ireland. 

He broke his purpose to his parents. Surprised and 
grieved, they strongly opposed it. Had he not suffered 
enough already in that barbarous country ? Was he am- 
bitious of being a second time tlie slave of its cliieftainn, 
and the kee[)er of its swine ? Even sonic of the clergy of 
the Church of Niniun discountenanced his design. Their 
own dying zeal was far below the pitch that could prompt 
them to such an enterprise ; nnd they derided the idea that 
it should be undertaken by a youth who had never passed a 
single day within the walls of Candida Casa, or of any 
missionary institute of the age, and who had nd qualitica- 
tiong for the task, that they could see. Nay, the old fault 
was brought up against him ; but all was in vain. Neither 
the tears of parents, nor the sneers of prudent-minded 
ecclesiastics, could shake his resolution. A greater than 
father or presbyter commanded him to go, and His voice 
he would obey. " Oh, whence to me this wisdom ! " wc 
titid him writing in after days, " who onee knew not so much 
us to count the number of the days, and hod no relish foi* 
(iod? Whence to me this, so great and saving a grace, that 
I shoidd thus know God, or love God ? that 1 should cast 
off country and jmrcnts, refusing their many offers and weep- 
ing and tears, nnd, ivithal, offend my seniors (elders) contrary 
to my wish ? . . . Yet not I, but the grace of Gad which 
wna iti rue, which resisted all impediments to the end that I 
should come to tlie Irish tribes to preach the gospel." ' 
If he had been able to offer tumself in the service of this 
' par. Con}fm., BBC. 13. 
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heatlien country, he takes no merit to himself. It \ 
strength of will that had achieved this victory. The old 
Patrick would have remained at home with parents and 
friends. The new Patrick must go forth and begin what he 
calls his " laborious episcopate." " Not I," says he, with i 
greater apostle, " but the grace of God that was in 

His biographers make Patrick prepare himself for enterii^ 
on his field of labour by making the tour of the then famoui 
monasteries or mission -schools of the continent of Europi 
They send him first of all to Tours in Gaul, which thei 
reflected the lustre of the genius and labours of Martin, i 
near relation, as some have affirmed, though on no certfu^ 
evidence, of his mother, Conchessa. From the school i 
Tours they make him proceed to that of Lerins, where 
Vincent was then rising into repute. Last of all, they place' 
him at the feet of the celebrated Germanus, Bishop of 
Auxerre. In this training thirty years pass away, and when 
Patrick has Ijecorae learned in all the wisdom which these 
Keata of knowledge had to impart, his biographers send hint 
to Ireland.' 

Tliia progress through the scliools on the part of our mis- 
siouaiT, we believe to Ijc wholly imaginary ; in short, a fable. 
Patrick himself says not one word from which we could infe^ _ 
that he passed through so lengthened a course of studn^ 
When reproached with being unleanicd, as he sometimet 
was, what more natural thnn that he should have i>ointed to 
the famous scliuok he had frequented, and the great teachcra 
at whose feet he had sat. Instead of doing so, be alwaya 
frankly lonfesscs that the accusation was true, and tliat he 
was unlearned. Moreover, it is verj' improbable that one 
who kueWj as Patrick did, Ireland's miserj', and whose bcaiC 
yearned, as his yearned, for that country's duUvcra 

' See ToddV St FtUrkk, p. 310. 
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would have spent thirty years in going from aclioul to school, 
where ho could learn little that would be of use in his future 
work, and might forget much of essential service which he 
had been already taught by more infallible guides. 

Patrick set out for Ireland clad in no anuour of the 
Bchools. Tho scholastic ^e, with its great doctor, was yet 
a long way off. Aristotle had not yet come into vogue in 
the Christian Church. The clergy of those days bowed to 
Plato rather than to the Stt4jerite. The doctrines of Paul, 
in their estimation, lacked the "salt" of philosophy. By 
combining the wisilom of the Greek with the gospel of the 
Jew, they would produce a system more likely, in their 
belief, to 6nd general acceptance with the nations. Augus- 
tine, who saw in this the subversion of Christianity, strove 
to stem the torrent of corruption, and lead back Western 
Christendom to the original sources of divine knowledge : 
and eotdd we persuade ourselves that his ivritings hail 
travelled as far to the north as tho banks of the Clyde, we 
would say that the future apostle of Ireland was a disciple 
of the bishop of Hip[>o, and had learned from liim the two 
cardinal doctrines which are the kernel of all theology, the 
be^ning and the end of religion as a system, even the 
utter helplessness of man, and the absolute /reenesn of the 
gmue of (Jod. But Patrick was not taught by uiaii. He 
bad learned his theology on the mountains of Antrim. The 
two great doctrines of his teaching had been revealed to 
him, as the law was revealed to tho Israelites, amid the 
darkness and thunders of an awakened conscience. There 
was a revelation of them within himself. When the terrors 
of Gotl, like great waters, were rolling round his sonl, and 
he was preparing to make his bod in hell, a Ilaud from 
above drew him out of the depths and set him upon a 
rovk, and this sudden and gracious deliverance made him 
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see how helpless he himself was, and how free and sovereign 
the grace that had rescued him. 

It is in the furnace that the true priest receives his 
anointing : it is in the furnace that the soldier of the cross 
is harnessed for the battle. It was in a fiimace heated 
seven-fold that the apostle of Ireland had the sign of his 
apostleship stamped upon him. His sufferings were a more 
glorious badge of office than crosier and mitre. "I was 
amended of the Lord," he says, " who thus fitted me to be 
to-day what I was once far fit)m being, namely, that I 
should busy myself with, and labour for the salvation of 
others at a time when I thought not of my own." ^ 

' Pat. Coi\feM.f sec. xii. 
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PATRICK— I iRKATN ESS OF HIS MISSION — ITS OPPOBTU.VK- 
SBHfi — YEAR OF PATRICK'S ARRn'Al. — HE PRECEIIKN 
PALLADIUM — PALLAHirs SEXT FROM ROME TO COUN- 
TERACT HISl. 

Attended by a few companions, humble men like hiinsclf, 
Patrick crosBed the sen, and arrived in Ireland. He was now 
thirty yeara of age. The prime of his days and the com- 
mencentent of his life-work Iiad come together. The work 
on which we now behold him entering, and in which he was 
to be unceasingly occupied during the sixty yeara that were 
yet to be given liim, ia one that takes its place among the 
great movements of the world. Till wc come to the morn- 
ing of the sixteenth ceutnrj' wc meet with no work of etjual 
magnitude, whether we have regard to the revolution it pro- 
duced in Patrick 'ti own tlay, or to tlie wide issues into which 
it opened out, and the vast area over which its beneficent influ- 
euce extended in the following renturies. It was, iu fact, a 
second departure of primitive Christianity ; it was a sudden 
uprising, in virtue of its own inesUnguishable force, of the 
pure simple Gospel, on new soil, after it had been apparently 
overlaid and )>uried under a load of pagan ideas, philosophic 
theories, and Jewish ecrcmoniaiism in the countries where it 
first arose. 

The voyage of Patrick, to begin his luiBsioti, was the one 
bright spot in the Europe of that Iiour. The wherry tiiat 
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bore liiiii across the Irish Sea may ivitli tnitli be said to have I 
carried the Chureh and her fortunes. The world that had 
been was passing away. The lights of knowledge were 
disappearing from the sky. Ancient monarchies were falling 
by the stroke of barbarian arms. The Church was rcsound-J 
ing with the din of controversy, and the thunder of ana-J 
thema. Religion had no beauty in the eyes of its professors,! 
save what was shed upon it by the pomp of ceremony, or 
the blaze of worldly dignities. Christianity appeared to have 
failed in her mission of enduing the nations with a new 
and purer life. She had stepped down from her lofty sphere 
where slie shone as a spiritual power, and was mo^^ng in the 
low orbit of earthly systems. It was at this time of gather- 
ing darkness that this man, in simplieity of character, and 
grandeur of aim, so unlike the men of his age, went forth to 
kindle the lamp of Divine truth in this isle of ocean, whence 
it might diffuse its light over northern Europe. 

Patrick arrived in Ireland about the year a.d. 4(15. Iftl 
fixing this date as the commencement of his laboui's, wefl 
differ widely from the current of previous histories. AUl 
the mediaiva! writers of his life, save the very earliest, and 
even his modem biographers, date his arrival in Ireland thirty 
years later, making it fall about a.d. 432. This date is at 
variance with the other dates and occurrences of his life — in-d 
short, a manifest mistake, and yet it is surjirising how long'.! 
it han escaped discovery, and not only so, but has passed M 
without even challenge. The monkish biographers of Patrick 1 
had Palladius upon their hands, aud being careful of bis ^ 
honour, and not less of that of his master, they have adjusted 
the mission of Patrick so as to harmonise with tlie exigen- 
cies arising out of the mission of Palladius. They have 
placed Patrick's mission in the year subsequent to that of J 
Palladius, though at the cost of throwing the life and labours f 
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of both men, and the occurrencGs of the time, into utter con- 
fiision. We think we are able to show, ou the contrary, that 
EVtrick waa the first to arrive in Ireland ; that he preceded 
PalladiuB m a worker in that country, by not less than twenty- 
seven years, and that it waa to the converts of Patrick that 
Palladiu» was sent aa their first bishop. This is the fair, one 
may say, the unavoidable conclusion to which we are con- 
strained to eonie after comparing the statements of history, 
and weighing tiie evidence on the wliole ease. But thb is 
a conclusion which inevitably suggests an inference touching 
the view held by the Scots on the claims of the pontiff, and 
the obedience due to him, which is not at all agreeable to 
the assertors of the papal dignity, either in our own or in 
modia'val times ; and so the two missions have been jum- 
bled and Uiixcd up togetlicr in a way that tends to prevent 
that inference being seen. Let ua see how the case stands. 
It throws light ou the condition of the Christian Scots at the 
opening of the fifth centun*, and their relations to the Italian 
bishop. 

The starting-point of our ai^ument is a fact which is well 
authenticated in history, and which must be held to rule 
the whole question. In the year 4;U, says Prosper, writing 
in the same century, " Palladius was sent by Pope Celestine 
to the Scots, beheving in Cliriat as their first bishop." We 
know of no succeeding writer who has called in question 
the statement of Prosper ; but let us reflect how much that 
statement conceiles, and how far it goes to make good our 
whole contention. It is admitted, then, that in A.I1. 41) 1 
the Scots, that is, the Scots in Ireland' — for Ireland was 

' We must ngun remintl our rendeni tbat the ^ootlunil dF tbut age h as 
IreUnil. Porpliory (middle of third ucntury) i« the fint who meatiotii the 
Soj(ie«!;f»te«, "the SooltUhtri1>ci,"iiatho inhabitants of the BritjuinioUle". 
Prom thkt time Suotia occurs as the proper name of Uiboniia. (JUudinii 
(*.». 305) wys ; " When the Srols put all Ireland in motion (against the 
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then the seat of the imtion — were " believers in Cliriat'1 
The words of Prosper cannot mean only that there were 
indiviilual coiiverta among the Scots : they obviously imply 
that a large body of that nation had been converted to 
Christianity. The fact of their ehristianisation had 1 
carried to the metropolis of the Christian world, it hfU 
received the grave attention of the pontiff. Celestiue h 
judged the Scots ripe for ha\-ing a bishop sot over them, anj 
accordingly, consecrating Palladius, he despatched him I 
exercise that ofEce amongst them. The words of Prospi 
can bear no other construction. They show us the Sco 
formed into a Church, enjoying, doubtless, the ministry <j 
pastors, but lacking that which, acconling to Roman ides 
was essential to the completeness of their organisation-^ 
a bishop, namely. And accordingly Celcstinti resolves f 
supply this want, by sending Palladius to crown thdel 
ecclesiastical polity, and to receive in return, doubtless, f(rfj 
this mark of {lontifical affection, the submission of the ScotH:f 
to the papal see. 

But the mediasval chroniclers go on to relate what it is'i 
impossible to reconeile with the state of alTuirs among tbffl 
Scots as their previous statements had jiut it. They fire 
show lis the Scots belie^'ing in Christ, and Palladius arrivi 
amongst them as their bishop. And then they go on to B 
that the Scots in Ireland were still unconverted, and thftl 
it ivas Patrick by whom tliis great revolution in the! 
affairs was brought about. Accounting for the repulse i 

Romans), tlien over heaps oE Scots tbe icy leme wept." Orosiug, in th« I 
aame age, says ; " Bibemia ia inhabited by the Scottiih n&tiana " (lib. L 
tap. 20). Scotia eadfm el Uibrrnia, " Scotland wni Ireland are the tame 
country" (Igidore, lib. xii. c. 6). Ireland is properly the coautry of the 
Scoti, snyB Bedc. The word "properly" is used to diatiuguish t' 
from the Scots who in hia day hod come to he settled in Argylwhirfc^ 
Ancient Scotland is spoken of aa an island, and Scotliuid ne 
island, though Irelund in. 
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Hight of Palladium, thej say, " God had given the converaion 
of Ireland to St Patrick." Tlie words are, "Palhidius wan 
ordained and sent to conveit thia island, lying under wintry 
cold, but Crod hindered him, for no man can receive nny- 
tbtng from earth miless it be given him fmm heaven.' Of 
etjual antiqnity and authority is the following : — " Then 
Patricii^ is sent by the angel of God named Victor, and by 
Poije Celestine, in whom all Ilibernia believed, and who 
baptised almost the whole of it." ^ 

So, then, according to the metiiieval chroniclers, wc have 
the Scots believing in Christ in A.n. 431 when Palladius 
arrived among them, and we have them yet to be convei-ted 
in A.D. 432 when Patrick visited them. Either Pope 
C'elestine was grossly imposed npon when he was made to 
believe that the Scots had become Christian and necdeil a 
bishop, or the media'\"al biographers of St Patrick have 
blunderul a-s rt^ards the year of his arrival in Ireland, and 
made him follow Palladins when they ought to have made 
him precede him. lioth statcnicntii cannot be correct, for 
that woidd make the Scots to he at once Christian and 
pagan. In history a.i in logic it is the more certain that 
determines the less certain. The more certain in this case 
is the miction of Pnlladius in 431, and the condition of the 
ScotH ax already believers in Christ. The less certain is the 
coiycctural viait of Patrick in 43-2. The latter, therefore — 
that is, the year of Patrick's arrival in Ireland, — niuBt be 
determined in tiamiony with the admitted historic fact at 
r^^rds the time and object of Palladius' mission, and that 
imperatively demands that we give precedence to Patrick as 



' if/i c/ Si Patrick (i.D. 700), prescrveil in the Book of Aniin.jh ; 
Todd'i L^e o/falrlrk, p, 28S. 

' AnnoMtioni at Tirecbsn on the Life of Patrick, also preserved in the 
£M)t ^Annagh, a MS. of the earlf part of the iiiuth centuty. 
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ttit! tirat DiiasioQary to the Scota in Ireland, and the nmn 
whom they were brought to the knowledge of the gos[>d»'i 
To place him after PallaJius would only land us in 
tradiction and confusion. 

Other facta and considerations confirm our view of 
matter. Patrick's life, written by liimself, is the oldest pi< 
of patiisUe literature extant, the autliorship of which was' 
within the Britisli churclies.^ Aa a sober and trustworthy 
authority, it outneighs all the mediaeval chronicles put to- 
gether. The picture it presents of Ireland at the time 
Patrick's arrival is that of a Pagan countr}'. Not a woi 
does he say of any previous labourer in this field. He 
seen building up the church among the Scots from its V( 
foundations. Other witnesses to the same fact foUovv^i 
Marcus, an Irisli bishop who flourished in the beginning 
the ninth centurj-, informs us that Patrick came to Ireland 
m A.D. 405 ; and Nennius, who lived about the same time, 
repeats the statement.^ The " Leadhar Breac," ^ or Speckled 
Book, which is the most important repertory of ecclesias- 
tical and theological writings which the Irish Church pos- 
sesses, being written early in the twelfth century, and 8om( 
parts of it in the eighth centurj-, or even earlier, gives 
understand that it was know^l at Rome that Patrick was 
labouring in Ireland when Palladius was sent thither, for It 
iiifoiTiis lis that " Palladiue was sent by Pope Celestine with 
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' " Its olaims." gnya Dr Eillen (OliI Catholic Church), " hkve been ac- 
koowledgcd by the best critio of all (ienominotionB," by Usher, Ware, 
TillemoDt, Luiigan, ajid Netmder. Ilr Killen strongly lupporti the Tisw 
advocated in tlie text. He thinkii that Putrielt arrived in Ireland inl*,_ 
mediately after thu death of Niol, ov Nial uf tbe Nine Hostages, in tbi 
year 405. 

' Introduction to the Irish version of Nenniiu, p. 19. Dublin, 1848. 

" Dr Petrie speaks of tbe Ltadhar Brcac a» the oldest and best MS. r»4 
lating to tbe Uish Church, now preserveil, or which, pethapi, the Iriahfl 
ever posseued. 
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n gospel for Patrick to preat-h to the Irish," And in one 
of the oldest lives of Patrick extant it is admitte<l tlmt he 
waa in Ireland many years before Pallndius arrived in that 
country.' 

There are three dates in the career of Patrick whicli 
have of late been ascertained n'ith tolemble certainty. 
These are his birth, his death, nnd the length of time he 
laboured as an evaugeliHt in Ireland ; and wliilc these dates 
agree with one another, and so afford a strong corroboration 
of the accuracy of all three, they cannot be reconcilctl with 
the theory that Patrick's ministry in Ireland was posterior to 
the mission of Palladins. According to the best anthoriries, 
Patrick was boni about a.i>. 3/3 ; ' and Ijnnigan has adduced 
good eridence to prove that he died in a.d. 46"i.' The 
" Book of Annagh " furnishes corroborative evidence of the 
same fact. It says, " From the passion of Christ to the 
death of Patrick there were 436 years.'' The cnaitixion 
took place about A.n. 30 ; and adding these thirty years to 
the 436 that intervened betwixt the crucifixion and the 
death of Patrick, we arrive at a.d. 4(i6 as the year of his 
demise. Traditions of the highest autliority attest that he 
spent sixty years in preaching the gospel to the Scoto-Irish. 
And as between a.d. 405, when, we have said, Patrick 
arrived in Ireland, nnd a.d. 465 when he died, there are 
exactly sixty years, we are presented witli a strong confirma- 
tion that this is the true scheme of his life, and that when 
Palladius arrived " with a gospel from Pope Celestinc for 
Patrick to preach to the Irish," he found the British mis- 
sionary in the midst of his evangelical labours among the 
Scots, and lcamc<l, much to his chagrin, doubtless, that the 



* ltiterpolaU<l voraiuu of his life by Probui — Dr Petrie od Tnn Hill. 
' LanigHQ, i. I2«, 130. * Ihitl. i. 302. 303. 

* Itethuii, ti. 2SS. Tranmc. Roy. Ir'uA Acad., vol. xviii. ptirt Ji. f. ! 
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imiiierous converts of Patrick preferred to keep by tlic shq 
herd who had been tlic lirst to lead tlieni into the pastui 
of the gospel to following the voice of a stranger. 

If anj^thing were wanting to complete the proof that Ptil'l 
ladiiiB came not before, but after, Patrick, intruding into i 
field which he had not cultivated, and attempting to eaa 
cbe authority over a flock who knew him not, ami owed h 
uo subjection, it i« the transparent weakness of the cxcuf 
by which it has been attempted to cover Palladiua" speedy* 
and inglorious flight froni Iieland, and the very iraproliable 
and, indeed, incredible accomit which the mcdia-val chroni- 
clers have given of the appointment by Pope Celestine of 
Patrick aa his successor. If one who had tilled tlie influi 
tial position of archdeacon of Rome, as Palladius had dcM 
had so signally failed in his mission to the Hcote, and h 
HO summarily and unceremoniously repudiated by them, it i 
not likely that Celestine would so soon renew the attempt 
or that his choice would fall on one of whose uame, so far i 
our information goes, he had never heard — at all events 
one of whom he could have known almost nothing. Nor vim 
this the only, or, indeed, main difficulty connected with tJliu 
supposed appointment by Celestine. Patrick, we are toldj 
was nominated as Palladius' successor, when the pope 1 
learned that the latter was dead. The pojie never i 
or could lenm that his missionary to the Scots 
dead, for before it was possible for tlic tidings to have 
travelled to Home, the ptipe himself was in his grave. 
Celestine dietl in July the 27th, A.n. J32. At that time Pal- 
ladius was alive at Forduii, or, if he had succumbed to thsg 
fever that carried him off, he was but newly dead ; 
months must have elapse<l befoit) the tidings of his doce 
arrived in Itomc, to find the pope also in his tomb. Iq 
hardly needs the plain an«I positive denial Patrick himae 
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liau given, that he never i-cceived pontifical cunsecration, to 
convince us that his appointment by Pope C'elestino as mis- 
sionary or bishop to Ircliintl in a fable. 

The more nearly we approach this niattev, and the closer 
we look into the allegations of the chrouiclets and of tho»e 
who follow them, the more clearly does the truth appear. 
The excuses with which .they cover the speedy retreat of 
PalladiuB only reveal the naked fact ; they ai-e a confession 
that the Christian Scots refused to receive him as their 
bishop. The story of Nathy, the terrible Irish chieftain, whti 
80 frightened Palladius that he fled for his life before lie had 
been many days in the country, is a weak and ridiculous inven- 
tion. Instead of a powerful monarch, as some have painted 
him, Nathy was a petty chieftain, who stretched his sceptre 
over a territor)- eipial in size to an English county or a Scoteh 
parish ; and if Palladius could not brave the wrath of so 
insignificnnt a potentate, verily his courage was small, and 
his TcSil for the cause which Celestine had entrusted to him, 
lukewarm. We cannot believe that the missioiiaiy of 
Celestine was the craven this story would represent him Ut 
have lieen, or that he would so easily betray the interests of 
the Papal chair, or refuse to run a little risk for the sake 
of advancing its pretensions. Tlio true reason for his pre- 
cipitate flight was, beyond doubt, tlic opposition of the ficott> 
to his mission. They wanted no bishop from Home. 
Patrick had now for sevcn-aud-twenty years been labouring 
among them : he liad been their instruct^ir in the gospel : 
they willingly submitted to Ida gracious rule : they rejoiced 
to call liini their bishop, although there never had lieen set 
mitre on his brow ; and tliey had no desire to exchange the 
government of his pastoral staff for the iron cwok of thin 
emissary from the banks of the Tiber. If the "gosiTel" 
which Palladiiis had brought from Celestine to preach to 
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them was the same gospel which Patrick had taught them, 
what could they do but express their regret that he should 
have come so long a journey to give them that which they 
already possessed ? If it was another gospel, even though it 
had come down to them from Rome, which was now aspir- 
ing to be called the mother and mistress of all churches,* 
they declined to receive it. In short, the Scots gave 
Paliadius plainly to understand that he had meddled in a 
matter with which he had no concern, and that they judged 
his interference an attempt to steal their hearts from him 
who had '' begotten them in Christ," and to whom all their 
loyalty was due, and of inflicting upon them the farther 
wrong of robbing them of the liberty in which they lived 
under the pastor of their choice, and bringing them into 
thraldom to a foreign lord. But the plain unvarnished re- 
cord of the fact was not to be expected from the mediaeval 
chroniclers. They were worshippers of the pontifical gran- 
deur, and hence the contradictions and fables by which they 
have sought to conceal the affront offered to the pontiff in the 
person of his deputy. Nor is the fact to be looked for from 
those writers of our own day who are so anxious to persuade 
us that the Scots were always in communion with Rome, and 
always subject to the authority of its bishop. History shows 
us the very opposite. The first acts of the Scots on their 
conversion to the Christian faith are seen to be these — they 
repel the advances of the bishop of Rome, they put forth a 
claim of independence, and they reftise to bow at the foot 
of the papal chair. 
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tlCK CRflWSES TUE SEA- 
ASNER UK rilS PREACHING- 



■BEGINS HIS MINISTRY— 
-EFECT ON THE IRISH. 



NoTHiXii could be more iinpreteiKling, or further reniovetl 
froni display, than the mnuner in which Patrick entered on 
his nussioii, Wc aee him go forth, not, indeed, alone, but 
with only a small folloning of obscure and humble disciples. 
He has communicated his design to a few select members of 
the British church of Btrath-Olyde : they have approved Iiis 
purpose, and caught a portion of his spirit, and now offer 
themselves as the associates of his future labours. On a 
certain day they proceed together to the sea-shore, and pass 
over to the other side. On that voyage hang events of in- 
calculable consequence. If the tempest s^U burst and 
mishap befall the tiny ship now labouring amid the tidtM 
of the Irish Clmnncl, history must alter its course, and the 
(Icetiiiy of nationt* \vill be clianged. 

Tircchan, the cighth-ceuturj' commentator on the " Life of 
l*atrick," deeming so mean an escort altogether unbefitting 
80 great an occasion, has provided Patrick with a sumptuous 
retinue of " holy bishops, presbyters, deacons, exorcists, 
ostiari, and lictors." It is hard to see the need he had of 
Buch an attendance, or the help these various functionaries 
could give him in his labours among the savage clans uf 
pBgim Ireland. But in tnitli the coracle that CBtrie^l Patrick 
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across the Channel bore no such freight. This army ofj 
«l)iritual men is the pure creation of the chronieler's pen. 

The little party crossed the sea in safety, and arrived at I 
Innea Patrick, a small island off the coaat of Dublin. Their ■ 
stay here was short, the place being then most probably un- j 
inhabited. Tliey next sailed along the coast northward, I 
halting at various points on their voyage to recruit their 
etock of provisions. In some instances the inhabitants 
aljsolntely refused to supply their necessities, and sent them 
away fasting, and Patrick, his biographers say, punished 
their niggardliness by pronouncing the eurse of barrenness on | 
the rivers and fieldw of these inhospitable people.' Thea 
" bolts of malediction," as Itis biographers term ttiem, v 
well believe, are as purely iinaginai7 as the crowd of " hoi 
bishops " that formed his train. Such fietions seiTe only t 
show how ill these writers understood the man 
character they had luidertaken to portray. Patrick borfl 
neither weapoii in his hand nor mnlcdictioD on his lip : he 
had come to preach peace, and to scatter blessings, and, after 
the example of a Greater, lie took no account whether 
they were friends or enemies on whom these h 
lighted. 

Continuing their course, Patrick and his fellow-voyagfif 
reached the coast of Ulster, and finally disembarked at i 
mouth of the Slain, a small river now called Slany. 
spot lies between the towu-Iands of llingbane and Ballin- 
toglier, about two miles from Sabhal or Saul.^ Here it was 
that Patrick began hia great career. In the little bund 
which we see stepping on shore at Downpntriik to Iwgiu i 



I Vitft. Trip., i. 41 ; Twld, ii/e o/St Patrick, p. 405. 

'' See a valuable paper (priv&telj printed) by TAt J. M'. Huinft, i 
Downpatriek, entitleil, ■' An Enquiry into the tme LaniliugPlacQ ot % 
I'Htrick io UlBUr." Todd, Si Palriei; p. 406, footnote. 
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work anioiig tlie Hcots in Ireland, we behold the beginning 
of that great movement nniong tlie Celtic nations by which 
(.'hristianity, during the courfle of the three following cen- 
turies, waa spread fi'um the banks of the Po to the fronen 
shores of Iceland. 

Patrick's first sermon was preached in a bam. The nsc 
of this humble edifice was granted him by the chief of tlic 
ilistrict, whom, the legend aays, was the same man with his 
former master, Milchu. Wlien we see Patrick rising u\> 
before a crowd of pagan Scots in this bum we are reminded 
of the crazy wooden shed in wluch Luther, ten centuries 
afterwards, opened his public nuiiistry in the market-place of 
Wittenberg. In a fabric having as little pretension to show 
or grandeiu: did Patrick open his mission in Ireland. He 
spoke ill the dialect of those whom he addressed. The 
Celtic was then the common tongue of the Xorth of Euroiie. 
The dialect of Ireland might differ from tlie dialeet of 
Patrick 8 birthplace, but that presented no diiUculty in his 
cose, seeing he had made himself familiar with the dialect of 
Ulster during the six years that he herded sheep on ib« 
mountains. He knew not the tongue only but the hearts 
also of the men who now stood before him. He had leametl 
to read thoni when he mingled with them as a slave. To what 
device had he recoui-se to gain their attention 'i How was 
he able to procure for his words entrance into their dark 
minds ? How is it that the lightning penetrates the gloom 
of the deepest midnight V !s it not by its own inherent 
illuminating power ? Patrick's wonis were light, light from 
the skies ; and simply by their own silent and celestial power, 
like the lightning of the clouds, did they penetrate the pagan 
darkness and chase the night from the soids of these men. 

Tlio churcliinen in Home at that day were ^7ing with 
each other in the glory of their official garments, and the 
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grandeur of their temples, sure signa that thcj had begun 
to distrust the power of their mesfinge. It was in his perfect 
confidence in tlie unimpaired ommpotent power of the 
gospel message, that Patrick's great strength lay. Ab 
in the days when the Gospel walked in Galilee and preached 
to men by the sea-shore and on the mountain's side, so wae 
it now to be in Ulster. The Gaspcl liad returned to the 
simplicity, and with the simplicity, to the power of its 
youth. Smitten with premature decrepitude in the proud 
Italian capital, it was about to go forth ivith the footsteps 
of a miglity conqueror on the mountains of Antrim. While 
the eloquence of Chrysostom was evoking only the noisy 
plaudits of the gay citi2cna of Constantinople, the words (tf"! 
Patrick were to draw forth from the Scots of Ulster the 
tears of genuine penitence. Standing up before his audience 
in the same garb in which he had crossed the sea, and 
speaking to them iu their mother tongue, Patrick; told them 
the simple but grand story of the cross. The rugged exterior 
of the speaker was soon forgotten iu the wunder and 
amazement which his message awakened. Like a fire, it 
searched the soids of hic< hearers through and througW 
Liko a great hammer, it smote upon their couaciencea aodj 
awoke them from their deep sleep. As it had been formei 
with Patrick himself, so was it now with these ignorant an( 
fierce men ; their own former selves came out of the daA- 
ness of their ignorance, and stood before their eyes. Whai 
had their past life been but one long tranagrcaaion I So di< 
they now see it. Like men coming out of a stupor, and' 
stru^ling painfidly l)ack into consciousnesa, so these men, 
in whom a moral and spiritual cunsciousneas waa now being! 
developed, returned to life with pain and agony, feeling 
load of guilt and wretchedness that lay upon them. Tgi 
cll'ace the record of these iniquitous deeds waa impoaail 
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imd it WHS equally beyond their power to atone tor tlicni. 
And yet satisfaction, they felt, there must be, otherwise 
tho approach of a doom, ati terrible as it was rightcoUH, 
could not be stayed. What were they to do? On even 
side they saw themselves confronted with Btem realities, not 
to be mot by fictions or mystic rites, but by realities equally 
great. Behind them were acts of flagrant transgression. In 
front of tliom was a Law in which tliey heard the voice of 
a great Judge speaking, and saying, " The wages of aiu is 
Death." Tnuibic and anguish took hold upon tlicm. 

Anon there begun to pass another change upon the men 
gathered round Patrick, and listening for the first time in 
t^eir lives to tlic Gospel from his lips. They began to 
understand that this was a message from heaven ; and they 
gathcre<I hope from the faet that the Great Father had sent 
one to call them from the ernirs in which they had long 
wandered, and bring them htick to himself^ It was clear 
that He had no pleasure in their death. Light began to 
break in through thcii- deep darkness. And now there 
scorned to bo unveiled before thcni, as if by an unseen hand, 
a Tree on which a Divine Victim was suspended, who was 
bearing their Hina and dying in their room. U was this 
wondrous sight that changed the words of the preacher 
from a message of eondemnatiou and death into a message 
of forgiveness and life. Here was the very satisfaction 
whieh tiicir conscience craved in order that it raiglit lay 
down its burden. Here was blood of priceless value, and 
not a spot in all the black record of their past lives which it 
could not wash out. This was the door of life— of life 
eternal. At its threshold neither money nor merit was 
demanded as the condition of admission. Why, then, 
should tliey not press into the kingdom, and sit domi witli 
the patriarchs and prophets, the kings and righteous men 
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(if former ages? They did so. Their pagan life cast ofl] 
their hearte purified by the truth, they entered and eurolledl 
their names in that goodly and glorious company whidi I 
counts among itB members men of every age and of every! 
race, and tlie least of whom is greater than the highest c 
the grandees of the empires of earth. 

It was not every one in the assembly now gathcredj 
round Patrick whose heart was touched, and was able>| 
to press into the kingdom, the door of which he openec 
to his hearers. Xor was it, perhaps, the innjop parti 
but even if only a few responded to his call, tliat ^ 
nmeh in the eircumatanees. The heart of the luii^ 
sionary was cheered. He heard in the occurrence a voice 
liidding him |:;o forwanl and fear not. If he hud bera 1 
haimted by niiagivinga that one so humble as he felt himselCl 
to be had conmiitted a grave imprudence in undertaking e 
giTat an enterprise, tlicae misgivings were now set at rest! 
ITiese first fruits were the )iledgeB of a great harvest in daysl 
to come. The whole land would be given him, provided hoM 
had aeal t^i labour and faith to wait. The Gospel had givraJ 
another proof of its power, and one not the least illnstriout I 
of the many it had exhibited sinec it began its career. Ere J 
this day it had \-iBited many lands, and told its message in J 
almost all the tongues of earth, barbarous and civilised ; ifea 
had traversed the vast territory that stretches from the sbore*^ 
of the Nile to the banks of the Ganges, from the snows of 
Atlas to the mountains of the Kurds, leaving on its path all 
throughout that immense Geld the monuments of its bene- 
ficent spirit, and transforming energy in tribes emancipated . 
and civilised, in institutions and laws ameliorated, and in i 
individual lives rescued from degradation and ennobled bjij 
purity and hope. But it may be questioned whether thej 
(lospcl had ever entered a region where. Judged from j 
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human standpoint, its success was more improbable than 
among the Scots in Ireland, intractable and stubborn in dis- 
position, held in bondage by their chieftains, and inspired 
>vith awe and terror by their Druidic priests. Yet here it 
was that the Gospel was destined to win its more conspicu- 
ous, and certamly its most enduring triumph. 

Tlie commission of Patrick had now received its first 
attesting seal. " He tarried many days there," says the 
" Book of Armagh." Ho journeyed over the whole dis- 
trict, preaching and teaching, " and there the faith Ix^n to 
spread." 



CHAPTER XV. 



PATRICK H BARN — HIS T0CH8 — IN COL'KTRY DISTRICTS J 

IN TOWNS — CONVERSATIONS — SERMONS — TOILH I 

AND PERILS — EFFORTS IS BEHALF OF SLAVES — WAS | 
HE EVER AT ROME ? 

It is aeldoiu that a great career deatiued tn be crowned witUl 
complete and ciiduriiig Hucceaa opens in victor^'. Yet so it I 
was in tlie case of Patrick. He crossed the sea, and the ^ 
Scots of Ireland surrendered to him at the first sunimous. 
So it may be said, for in these first converts the nation is 
seen giving pledges of full submission in due time. With , 
the arrival of this man on the Irish shore a mightj unseed I 
influence goes forth over the land, and like that plastic force I 
that stirs in the bosom of the earth in spring, mid sends I 
forth the little fioweret to tell that winter has fulfilled its I 
months, and that summer is returning, so this influence | 
which was descending from a higher sky had sent forth 
these first blossoms to tell that the dark winter of the land 
was past, and that a sweeter spring-tide than any that had 
ever before freshened its fields was drawing nigb. 

In after years a church was erected on the site of the I 
humble edifice in which Patrick had opened his ministry I 
and gained his first triumphs. The form of that church was I 
rectangular, like tliat of the bam which it replaced. And I 
like the barn, too, the church stood from north to south. Itl 
had not yet been decreed that the true orthodox position of ■ 
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II tliui-cli is from east to west, and that unless it is so plaeeJ, 
tlie sactuments dispeiieed in it lack converting power. Tlit; 
idea of such a tiling had not dawned on Patrick's minil, and 
BO he went on preaching in churchc» turned in every direc- 
tion without finding that the efficacy of the GoHpel was in 
the least impaired thereby ; and the fact is undoubted that 
never was there such a multitude of conversions in Ireland 
OS in those days when the churches of that countiy stood in 
directions that flagrantly transgressed the afterwards estab- 
lished rubric. This venerable, though uncanonical sanctuary, 
which arose on the site ou which Patrick's first sermon wa-s 
paiached, was styled Sabhal Padrinc, that is, Patrick's 
Bam.' The place retains the name to this day, and is 
situated about two miles north-east of Downpatrick. 

Drawing fresh strength, doubtless, from this auspicious 
coinmencenient of his career, Patrick went forth to prose- 
cute his ministry throughout the surrounding region. Mucli 
he joyed to give liberty to a. land which hafl given slavery 
to himself, and that joy received an accession with each 
aew convert In following the steps of our great missionary- 
it is vain attempting to reconl his progress from day t« day, 
or even from one year to another. We cannot tell the order 
in which he visited the several districts and clans, nor do 
we know the number or the rank of the converts he 
baptized at the various jmints where he preached. Tlie 
task of ehromcling such a progreas, stage by stage, so easy 
in the case of a modem mission, is altogether imi>oBaiblc in 
the case of the missions and missionaries of fourteen himdred 
years ago. Not only are all conterajwrary records, such a.s 
the men of their own day would have given, wanting, but 
there hangs betwixt us and these remote evangelists a cloud 

' It is Utiniieil Horreum Palriei, Pktriok'i Orsonry, R«e%-es, Dcirii 
and Connor, p, ^20. 
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of fablcH and prodigi^, tiie creation 

after these early labourers 

who neither sympathised with their pure spiritual aims uor 

were able to rise to the conception of the simple greati 

of their ehoracterH. The men and the events of those da] 

look out upon ua from a legendary fog, 

In the case of the iipo^tlc of Ireland, this disadMini 
cxiatB in a more than usual degree. A score of legendary 
have been set to work to distort and disfigure him. Eac) 
individual biographer has created a St Patrick in his own like- 
ness. Open the pages of this biographer; the features on 
which wo gaze arc those of an excited visionary or a delirious 
fanatic. Turn to a second ; it is a worker of miracles and a 
foreteller of future events, that stands before us. A third 
exhibits Patrick as a necromaiicer, 'silencuig contradictiou 
and compelling submission by the mysterious forces of ii 
cantationM, spells, and exorcisms. A fourth paints him 
prond and choleric, more ready to avenge than to for^ve 
an injurj", and thundering malediction on all who oppose 
Iijm ; while a fifth invests him with power over the elements 
of nature, of which he makes ready use for the discomfiture 
of hU foes, covering them with thick darkness, or dispensing 
them with frightful tempests, engulling them by earthquake, 
or consuming them by fire from heaven. We feel instil 
tivelj that this is not tJie apostle of Ireland, but a grot 
conceived and hideously-painted caricature. 

There is but one authentic likeness of Patrick ; a likeni 
it is true, drawn by his own hand, but drawn all uncOQ- 
sciously — the hand doing a work which the mind listed not 
of, the Confeaaio, to wit. It authenticates itself by its on 
likeness to all other biographies of the same man, and 
being such as the mcdiwYnl biographers weie utterly una 
to have produced. 
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Let lis mark tlic timniier of the man aa he has unwittingly 
revealetl liinisclf to hs. He ia clothed in a long woollen 
gannent. His eye biiriia with energy ; his brow ia meek but 
coimigeous. Benign his nspeet. He speaks, and hia voice 
ilrawB the nativea round Inni. Tlicre is a tenderness and a. 
beseechingueaa in it that compel them to liaten. How 
iirtlessly he adapta himaelf to their prejudices and habits ! 
and how gentle and patient is he with their gross and carnal 
ideas I how persevering in liis efforta to find aTi entrance for 
the light into their dark minds 1 Hia own heart, schooled 
in tipiritual afHietiun, knows how to lay itself alongside 
theirti. Thus quietly but earnestly he purauea hia work from 
day to day, availing hiniaelf oF the principles of natural 
religion which Druidism had dimly lodged in their niiuds, to 
iiwaken conscience to a sense of ain, and to c^iU up the image 
of a judgment to come : and when he tinda that the arrow 
has entered, and that the wound has begun to bleeil, — oh, 
how does he rejoice ! Kot that he has pleasure in the 
anguish of the sufferer, but because he anticipatea the joy of 
the cure. 

On hiti tours he entered the huts of the peasantry, shared 
in their humble meal, and while seated at table with them 
lie would take occasion to draw the converstitjon from ordi- 
nary matters to those of highest concern. He would tell 
them in simple words of that great event which had come to 
pass, four hundred yeare before, in Jerusalem, which had 
lieen already made known in so many lands, and which was 
now published U> them also for the forgiveness of their sins. 
He would tell them that He who died on Calvary was now 
alive, was reigning in heaven, and would come on the great 
final day as Judge ; but nieanwliile, before that great day 
should conic, He was sending His messengers to all nationK 
with the L-ommand that they should believe and obey His 
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GirapeL Their hearts would be touched by the tidings of 
death so wonderftd and a love so great, and the visit wouli 
end as similar visits had ended in primitive times, by thi 
householder saying, " See, here is water ; what liindcra that 
we should be baptised ? " 

On the hillside he would ait down amid the shephi 
and cowherds, and tell them of a Shepherd who gave 
life for the sheep. He would not despise his audience 
cause they were mean, nor despair of them because tl 
were ignorant, seeing it was while he himself sat on the lull- 
side as ti cowherd that his own hard heart began to melt 
and lus oim blind eye to open. How \iridly now would 
the whole scene return and present itself before his meraiiry ! 
As the labourers rested in the fields at noontide, he would 
join himself to them, and opening the Scriptures, he would 
read to these toil-worn men a parable or a story from Ho^l 
Writ, It might be of that Lord of the ^Tueyard who, wheftJ 
evening was come, summoned His servants before Him, and 
proceeded to reckon with them, giving, without stint or 
grudge, to the man who bad laboured but one hour in the 
vineyard even as to the man who had laboured twelve hours, 
the penny of an everlasting glory. Would they not like to be 
tlie servants of such a Master, and when their evening had 
come, to be called into His presence and have their 
services acknowledged by so transcendent a recompense ¥ 

Or he discoursed to them of that runaway from home 
father who kept swine in the fur country. He showed hiiHj 
to them, as he sat amid his vile charge, raggedness on hiaj 
back, famine in his hoUow cheek, and remorse in bis soul, a' 
supremely pitiable spectacle. He asks them whether thqr! 
had ever known one who resembled that poor prodigal ;i 
whether tliey had known any one who bad committed thej 
same folly an<I plunged himself into the same gulf of wai 
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and wretchcdncHs ? They answer him with a sigh, aud they 
begin to say each tvithin himself, " I am that prodigal, I 
have wandered far from my Father: alas! I know not the way 
back to Him." " I, too," responds the missionary, interpret- 
ing their unspoken thoughts, " have played the runaway. I, 
too, have been in the far country, and have felt the pangs of 
that Imuger wliich there preys upon the heart. And I 
lihould have been Bitting there to this hour, shut in with ray 
wretchedjiesH and utter despair, had not a voice Rpokcn to 
me and said, ' In your Father's house there is bread enough 
and to spare, while you perish with hunger.' Being come 
to myself, I arose and went to my Father. I inWte you tn 
do so also. If you sit still in this land of famine you shall 
certainly perish. Your Father's door is open ta you. The 
same welcome that met me at its threshold awaits you, and 
the same amis which foldetl me to His heart will be opened 
to embrace you. Arise and go to Him." 

Patrick, in the prosecution of hin mission, visited the 
towns as well as the villages and niral districts. On thestr 
occasions, we are told, he would assemble the inhabitants 
by tuck of drum. To face a town assembly was a more 
formidable aflVur than to open a familiar conversation with 
a company of shepherds on the hillside, or begin a discourse- 
to a group of labourers in tlie field ; but the centres of 
influence, which are the cities, must be won if Ireland is to 
be gained for the Gospel. The tocsin has been sounded, 
and the men of the city, knowing ttiat it announces tlic 
urrivnl of one of whom they have heaixl such strange things, 
flock to sec and hear him. Along with them come u 
multitude uf the baser sort, zealous upholders of the customs 
of their fathers, which they have been told this man every- 
where speaks against Tliey greet the missionary with 
clamour and scowls. Undismayed, Patrick rises up before 




tlieiH, aiul auiiil the gnpiiig wunder of some, tlic riidc mock- 
iiigs of others, and the silence of a few, proceeds to unfold 
his meBsage. lie does not directly attack the rites of tlic 
groves. He must first show them a better altar and : 
holier sacrifice than that of the Druid, and tlten they will i 
forsake their bloody oblations of their own accord. Ho I 
Mpeaks to them of a God whom they have not seen, for He j 
dwclis iji tlie heavens, biit the workings of whose power 
and the tokens of whose love, are all around them. Can I 
He who spread out tlie plains of earth, wlio decks them 
with the flowers of spring, and waters them with the i 
of the clonds, and clothes them year by year with bounteous 1 
harvests, take delight in the cruel sacrifices you offer to hira 
in the dark wood ? So far from demanding the immolation 
of your innocent offspring. He has sent His own son to die j 
in your room. Other sacrifice He does not demand and ] 
will not accept It is a cry for vengeance, not a prayer for ] 
pardon, which rises from the blood that streams on the ] 
iiltar of the Druid. But the sacrifice 1 aunounce to you j 
speaks peace : it opens the heavens : it re^~eals to you tlie 
face of a Father : arc you willing to be reconciled to Him ? 
^Ve hear some in that crowd, who had felt tlie unseen 1 
power that goes along with this message, reply. Wo are I 
willing. From thiR hour we go no more to the altars of die | 
Druids. We have borne their heavy yoke too long. We I 
oast ourselves at the feet of our Father, and humbly bi^ J 
for the sake of His own son to be received back into Hia | 
love- 
It was in these simple and easily understood terms, for tho I 
Gospel is ever the mightiest when preached in plain unvar- I 
nished phraseology, that Patrick foimd entrance for Chris- I 
tianity into the Scottish municipalities and clanships ofl 
Ireland. We have no written chronicle of his sermons, but, 
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we know on wliat model lie formed liiniaclf as an instructor 
of the ignorant : and the incidental allugion» which lie makc^ 
in hia " Confesaio " to hia ministry .iHeure ua that thia was 
the spirit and ntjle in which he discharged it. Yet njeek 
and unassuming though he was, he spoke as one having 
nuthority, and not as the Druids. If his language was plain 
the truths he uttered were weighty, and such as even these 
poor ignorant men could not but see in some sort to be in- 
expressibly grand. Tliey met the deepest needs and crav- 
ings of their hearts. Those who received them felt that by 
Home marvellous power they had awakened within them 
feelings and motives they had never known till now. They 
felt that they were other men than they had been before. 
And this transformation of soul was not long of making 
it»clf manifest in the outward life. Their townsmen and 
neighbours saw that they were different men from them, and 
(liffcrcnt men even from their former selves. There was a 
purity, a charity, an unselfishness in their hvea which they 
could not well explain, but tlio power and beauty of which 
they could not but see, and this new and lovely character 
was exhibited witli a grace ho nntiu-al and easy that mani- 
festly it was not assumed or acted, but genuine ; it was the 
result of a change ttTonght in the deepest principles of their 
Iteing. These were the moimmenfca Patrick left behind him 
in everj- town which he visited, of the divinity of the Gospel. 
These men, changed in the very essence of their character, 
the whole scope, aim, and influence of their hves now be- 
come the very reverse of what tlicy had aforetime been, were 
the most convincing proofs tliat in making known to them 
tlic death and rising again uf that great Uxt: who had come 
on earth for man's deliverance, he had not been entertaining 
them witli an idle talc, or trading on their simplicity and 
credulity by narrating to them " a cunningly-devised fable." 
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FI»viug tielivcrcd Lis niessage in oue tuwii, l^atiiuk intu 
needt) go fomard and publish the " good tidings " in this 
other alno. Wlien he took his departure he had the satiHfBc- 
tion of thinking that the Gospel remaiucd behind bim, and 
that it would speak to the pagan populationa by the trans- 
fornicd cliaracters and pure lives of those who had embraced 
it. Thus he inuitipUed niissionarics as he went ouwarcU-^ 
Thej might be few : two in a sept, or oue in a city, but tht 
strcngtli lay not in their numbers, but in their characte 
they were light-bearers in their several eomniunities. 

The eonqucat of Irelanil to the Gospel was, there is reM 
to think, neither easy nor sudden. On the contra 
every reference to it, direct or incidental, in the " Coufesdtvfl 
confirms us in the belief that as the work was great so it|i 
accomplishment consumed long years of anxious and exham 
ijig labour. We have seen the gleam of success i 
heralded its commeneemcnt ; nevertheless it found i 
emption in its after stages from the law that requires that " 
every great cause shall be baptised in suffering. Delay, dis- 
appointment, and repeated failure must test the feith and 
mature the wisdom and courage by which idtimat£ s 
is to be aehieved and rewarded. For the long period i 
sixty years, with but few intervals of rest, Patrick had I 
maintain this great combat with the two potencies 
Druidism and Darkness— which had so long held posse 
sion of Ireland. Victory came slowly, and only late ii 
day. That pestiferous priesteraft wlucli fiad stnick : 
roots deep into the soil, was not to be estiriiated in i 
day, and the nation delivered by a few rapid and brilliu 
strokes. Hnch a work could be done only in anxiety a 
weariness, often in cold and hunger, with many t'Cars i 
strong cries for help, and amid privations cheerfully snbj 
mittcd to, revilings meekly borne, and dangers couragcoiuj 
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bra%'ed. Such was the man who carried tlie Gospel to the 
Scote in Ireland, nnd through theni to the whole island. 
Duyu and nights ti^ther, he t<;IU us, he was occupied in 
reading and interpreting the j^riptures to the people. 
Ail his jouraeyH were performed on foot. We see him, 
staff in hand, regardless of the blast, traversiDg quak- 
ing bog, and threading dark wood, happy if at the end 
of his way he could impart light to some dark mind. And 
this work he did without earthly recompense. He coveted 
neither dignity from pope nor gold from chieftain. " I ac- 
cepted nothii^ for my pains," said he, " lest the Gospel 
should be hindered." 

The only reward Patrick received was persecution. ThiB, 
and not papal consecration, was the badge of his apostle- 
ship. Aad persecution in every variety of form, save that of 
death, befell him. His life, though often in extreme jeopardy, 
was providentially shielded, for it was the will of his Master 
that the desire of his heart, which was the conversion of 
Ireland, should be given him. But, short of this last ex- 
tremity, every other species of indigtiitv nnd suffering had he 
to eudurc. There were incessant joumeyings over a wUd 
country ; there were the ambushes set for him ui the way ; 
there were the discomfort and sleeplessness that tvait on a 
couch spread under the open night sky ; there wtis the un- 
certainty of daily bread ; there were the gibes and buffetings 
of pagan crowds ; there was the dangerous wrath of power- 
ful chieftains, who feared the effect Patrick's preaching 
might have on their serfs, and who were not likely long to 
hesitate when called to decide between the life of the am- 
sionary and the loyalty of their dependents. And there was 
tlie fury of some mob or clan which the priests of Druidism 
had instigated to violence against the preacher, whom they 
bnudod as a contemner of thoir worship and a reviler of 
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their gods. But when chased from any particular scene of I 
labour by the frown of chieftaiii or the violence of the popu- j 
Ince, his regret w&k the les8 from knowing that the woil; I 
would not sulfcr interruption thereby, for the words he faadfl 
spoken would germinate iu hearts in hin absence, and when the I 
stomi subsided he would find disciples to welcome his return. ^ 

It was after this fashion that Patrick stormed and won 
the Septs of Ireland. Thene were the real miracles that 
illustrated his career, and they far excel the marvels and 
prodigies which the fertile but credulous imaginations of higJ 
monkiith biographers have credited him witli. In these I 
labuura so patiently prosecuted, in these sntforings so meekly 
endured, and in the success which crowned his effort^ but 
of which he never boasts, wc see the true Patrick — not the 
Patrick of monkish story or of vulgar romance, who route 
hydras and chases dragons from the soil of Ireland, but the 
Patrick who, seizing the award of the Spirit, rushes into the 
darkness of that land, and encounters things more difiS- 
cult to be overcome than hosts of literal monstera, even the 
evils begotten of deep ignorance, and the beliefe engendered 
by an ancient superstition. All he discomfits, and 
cleanses the land from the dragon brood that possessed 
it. This was a higher achievement than if he had 
wielded sovereign authority over the elements, and been 
obeyed by the ligbtuiugu of the sky and the waves of the 
deep. So did it appear to Patrick himself. " Whence to J 
me this grace," says he, "that 1 should come to the Irish I 
tribes to preach the Gospel and endure these wrongs at the 
hands of the unbelieving f that I should bear the reproach 
of being a wanderer and an alien, and uudcrgo so many 
persecutions, even to bonds and iuiprisonmente, and sacrifice 
lyself and my nobility and rank " (he was the son of a 
Decurio) " for the sake of others ? And I am ready, if 1 
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should be IVmad meet, unil the Ijunl should indulge nm wi 
far, to lay down my life for His nniiie, becauKe I nni greatly 
a debtor to (lod, who bestowed bo great grate npon me, " ' 

"Sot in his own person only was Patrick per8ecute<l : 
he had freiiiiently to suffer in the peim)na of hia convert'^. 
This, we niny well bolievo, j^ve him more poignant grief 
tiian what touched himself, it wrung his heart to see thL> 
serf incurring the anger and enduring the blows of his pagan 
master for no fault save that of obeying the call of tho 
(jospel and becoming a follower of the cross. His sym- 
pathetic nature would not pennit him to stand aloof and 
refuse his mediation in behalf of " the sons of the faith, " 
when he beheld theui enduring stripes and imprisonment at 
the hands of some cruel lord whose slaves they continued to 
be, although now they were the freedmen of Christ. He 
would give his money when hii^ other good offices failed, 
and in this way he was able to redeem from temporal 
slavery many whom he hn<l alrea<ly rescued from spiritual 
bondage. In the fauiQy, ai* in the clan, the influence of the 
missionary had often to be put forth. Enmities and rank- 
lings sometimes followed the entnmce of the Qospel into 
households, and Patrick had to mediate betwixt the heathen 
&ther and the Christian child. Such were the clouds that 
darkened the morning of the Cliristian Church in Irelaud. 
But suffering only endcartMl the cause to the convert. 
Kuither the leader in this war of invasion, nor any soldier 
in the army under him, thought of retreating. The 
auguries of Rnal triumph were multiplying from day to 
day, and the banners of light were being borne farther au<l 
still farther into the darkness of the land. 

It is at this point of his career that some of Patrick's 
biographers throw in an unexpected and most surprising 

■ Patrki Gonfiuio, tec. it. 
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episode. Arresting him in his work, thev tlisuiise liini fo^ 
n while from the field of liis labours and of ]m fast-cuiniiq 
triumph)?, and Hcnd him on h journey to Itonie, to receivft^ 
consecration as a hiKhop from the pope. Had Patriek ' 
liegun to covet the "pall" which the bishop of Home 
was about this time l>eginniug to send na a " gift " to the 
bishops of the Christian world, with covert design of drawing 
them into an admission of his supremacy? Or had he 
begun to doubt the Rufiiciencj of that commission of which 
it had been his humble Iwast that he received it "from 
Christ himKotf : " and did lie now wish to supplement his 
Master's grace wHth the pontiff's consecration? He must . 
have done so, if indeed it be the fact that he went to RomaS 
to solicit the papal anointing. But where is the proof of ^ 
this 'i What (wpe anointed Patrick ? What contempurai; 
record contains the alleged fact ? \eitlier Prosper, nor 
Platina, nor anj other chronicler, mentions Patrick's visit to 
Rome, till Marianufi, a monk of Cologne, pi'oclainia it to the 
world in tlie eleventh century, without making it clear in 
what way or ttirough what channel a foot hidden from the 
six previous centuries was revealed to himself. There is D 
earlier Irish authority for it than a manuscript of HhbM 
fifteenth centurj-. Tlic undoubteil triitli is, that oil of popBl 
never came on Patrick's head. He put no value on papal J 
consecration, and would not iiave interrupted his work fitfa 
the spacf of an hour, or gone a mile out of his way, though f 
it had been to be anointed with the oil of all the popes. -I 
Nay, we may venture to affirm that he would not have left'l 
the evangelisation of Ireland were it to have been installed J 
even in the chair of Petci-. 

Let us first hear Patrick himself on the point. His words 
make it clear tliat from the moment he arrived in Ireland as 
a missionary till he laid his bones in its soil, not a day did 
he absent himself from the country. " Though 1 most j 
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eiiraestly desired to go to Britain," aays he, " as if to luv 
cimntry and kindred, and not only so, but even to proceed 
an far as Oanl, — the Lord knows how mncli 1 wislied it, — 
yet )H>iind in the spirit wliich decIarcM mc guilty if 1 shouUl 
do 3o, I fear lest 1 nhould lone aught of my labour, — nay, 
not mine, but Christ's, nij Lord, who connn!mde<l nie to 
come to this people, and be with tlieni during the residue ol' 
my life." Dr Lauigan, the able Uoinau Catholic historian 
of St Patrick, treats the story as a fabrication. " This pre- 
tended tour to Home," says he, "and the concomitant 
eireumstances, are set aside by the testimony of St Patrick 
himself, who gives na most clearly to understand that from 
the eommencenient of his mission he constantly remained in 
Irekud." And again : " It is clear from hiB own testimony 
that he remained with the Irish people during the wliole 
remainder of his life. " ' 

All the more authentic accounts of the life of Patrick dis- 
ercdit this alleged consecmtion by the pope : or, rather, they 
make it certain that it never took place. Tlie hymn of Fiaee 
is silent i^garding it The author, who was bisliopof Sletty, 
nnd n disciple and contcmiM)rary of Patrick, is said to have 
written his work to record the principal events of his life, 
and published it not later than the middle of the century 
succee<Ung that in the end of which Patrick died. Never- 
theless, he makes no mention of his ^isit to Rome. The 
ancient Life of Patrick, preserved in the Book of Araiagh, 
is ui{ually silent rcganling if- The story may be dismissed 
us the invention of writers who believed that no one could 
Iw a minister of i;hrist unless he wore a " pall," and had 
iieitltcr right to preach nor (wwer to convert unless he were 
linkixl to the chief pastor on tlie banks of the Tiber by tlie 
chain of ajjostoIJc succession. 
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Wc must here remark that the organisation of the British 
church in the fifth century was simple indeed, compared 
with the ecclesiastical mechanism of succeeding ages. There 
was then no Mission Board to partition heathendom into 
distinct fields of labour, and to say to one, go and work 
yonder ; and to another, come and evangelise here. The 
church in the early ages was a great missionarj- society 
whose members sought the spring of evangelistic actiWty 
in their own breast, and were free to go forth without 
formal delegation from synod or bishop, and evangelise as 
they might incline, at their ovm doors or among remote pagan 
tribes. Merchants, soldiers, and even slaves were the first, 
in some instances, to carry the knowledge of Christianity to 
heathen lands. These facts help us to understand the posi- 
tion of Patrick. It is hard to say what church, or if any 
church, gave him foniial delegation to Ireland. The church 
of Strath-Clyde in which his father was deacon, and himself 
a presbyter — the only ordination he ever received, so far as 
we can make out — looked with no favour on his projected 
evangelisation of Ireland, and was not likely to have given 
it formal recognition. There is a story, founded on a doubt- 
ful legend in the Book of Armagh, that the church of Gaul 
sent Patrick to convert the Irish, and that he received con- 
secration from a bishop of that church, of the name of Ama- 
thorex.^ But this and all similar all^ations are sufficiently 
refuted by Patrick himself. He says, " I was made a bishop 
in Ireland.'"- What meaning are we to attach to these 

» Todd, Life of St Patrick, pp. 316-319. 

- The statement occurs in his letter to Coroticus, a British pirate, who 
had made a descent upon Ireland and carried off a number of Patrick's 
converts. The passage is as follows : *' Patricius, peccator, indoctus 
silicet, Hiberione constitutum episcopum me esse fateor. Certissime a Deo 
accepi id quod sum. Inter barbaros itaque habito, proselytus ct profuga 
ob amorem Dei." The words imply that Patrick's ordination, whatever its 
form, was in Ireland ; Hiberione ^ in Ireland — not Hiberoniy for Ireland. 
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words ? Certainly not that of formal episcopal consecration, 
for there were then no bishops or presbyters in Ireland, save 
those which Patrick himself had placed in that office. These 
men, doubtless, recognised him as their chief and bishop ; 
for he who had created the flock had the best right to wear 
the honour, or rather bear the burden of its oversight And 
this interpretation of the words is confirmed by the state- 
ment that follows them, in which Patrick ascribes his mission 
or apostolate to God only. He appears to have viewed the 
extraordinary events that had be&Uen him as the Divine 
call to essay the conversion of Ireland ; and hence though 
he passes lightly over human ordination, and even leaves it 
doubtful whether he ever received such, he is emphatic as 
regards the call of the people. He tells us that he heard 
" the voice of the Irish " crying to him, and saying, " We 
pray thee, holy youth, to come and henceforth walk among 
us." He answered, '^ I, Patrick, the dinner, come at your 
call." 



CHAPTER XVI. 

PATRICK — " DAY OF TARA " — CONVERSION OP IRELAND, 

ETC. 

We have followed the footsteps of our missionary as he 
scatters the good seed amid the rural populations and the 
provincial towns of the north of Ireland. His journeys had 
not yet extended beyond the limits of the Irish Dalriada, the 
second cradle of the Scottish race, and the seat, as yet, of the 
main body of the nation. But within these bounds the 
evangelistic labours of Patrick had been prosecuted with 
untiring assiduity. With a lion-like courage and a popular 
eloquence that remind us of Luther, Patrick would seem to 
have carried captive the understandings and hearts of the 
nation. So sudden an awakening we do not meet with till 
we come down to the era of the Reformation. In truth, 
there are certain great traits common to both Reformations — 
that of the fifth century and that of the sixteenth. Patrick 
may be said to have been the Luther of the earlier evangelisa- 
tion, and Columba — though at a vast distance — its Calvin. 
Patrick gave the first touch to the movement; Colimiba 
came after and gave the laws by which its course must be 
governed, if it would not expend itself in a burst of emotion 
and enthusiasm. And for both Calvin and Columba a 
secure retreat was provided, where, in the very presence of 
countless foes, they might carry on their work. To Calvin 
was given the little town at the foot of the Alps, which had 
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as ite impregnable defence the rival and conflicting interests 
of the four great monarchies that lay around it. Whftt 
Geneva was to Calvin, the rock of lona was to Columba. 
It had for its rampart the stormy seas of the west. The 
gates of Geneva wore opening day by day to send forth 
misaionaries nnd martyrs into F"'nmcc aud Switzerland, as 
at an earlier day trained evangelists from the feet of the 
elders of lona were constantly crossing the narrow strait to 
spread the light amongst the British tribes and the pagan 
nations that were pouring into Europe. 

Of the petty chieftains of the north of Ireland several had 
been won to the Gospel, and among the first fniits of their 
devotion were gifta of land for the service of the mission. 
On these plots of (jround Patrick erected humble churches, 
into which lie gathered his first converts, fur instruction and 
wonship. These young congr^ations he committed to the 
care of pastors, whom he had converted and trained, and 
himself went forward into the surrounding heathenism to 
make other converts, whom he committed in like manner to 
the care of other pastors. Never did warrior pant more 
earnestly for new reiUuis to subilue. than Patrick longed to 
win fresh triumphs for the (Jroas ; and never was joy of con- 
queror so extatic as was that of the missionary over these 
flocks gathered out of the arid wilderness of Druidism and 
now led to the clear waters nnd green pastures of the 
Gospel. 

Before Patrick began his mission in Ireland, it was the 
inviolable abode of almost everj' species of oppression onJ 
every form of evil But now. we may well believe, iu 
northern |)art began to \ycar the aspect of a Christian land. 
Wherever the feet of the missionary had passed, there was 
seen in the wilds a tnu-t of light, and there was felt the 
sweetness and fragrance of Christianity. The terrible hard- 
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11688 and HeUiBhnesa .of pagan life had departed ; 
charm was iufuaed ioto existence ; and though the relation^ 
of inuHUir and serf still subsisted, it had been wondruudy,] 
mellowed and Rwcetened. Every duty was aoincliow 
Faces foniicriy dark with hatred or Huspicinn, now bean 
with kindly looks ; and the very soil bore testimony to 
moral aiid social ameliorations which had been etTec 
in the better husbandry of the fields, and the air of pei 
and comfort that began to surround the dwellings. 

Patrick could now reflect with satisfaction tliut 
mission liad got a foothold in the country. The orgauisatii 
of the infant church had reached a stage where it would btf 
able to maintain itself, and even to make prepress mthout 
the presence and the lalwiirs of its founder. But the mis- 
sionary was not content with what he had accomplished. 
Tlicre were other septa, there were wider pro\inccs, 
there were more powerful chieftains to be subjected to 
sway of the Gospel. The time was come, he judged, to 
the evangelical banners into the West and .South of Ireland', 
It was DOW that his movement opened out into nationa]' 
breadth, and that i'atriek from being the e\-augelist of a 
proWnce became the ajKisLle of a nation, and the herald of a 
movement that ultimately extended to the Celtic nations of 
northern Europe. 

Tlie fear of Patrick had already fallen upon the prteats 
the old religion. This helped to open his way into the h 
In the footsteps of the mii:u;ioaary the priests of the groi 
heard the knell of the downfall of Dniidism. " Who 
this," we hear them say, as they turned on one another pale 
faces, and spoke in trembling accents, — " who is this who 
marches through the land casting down the altars of die 
country's faith, and withdrawing the hearts of the people fr 
their fathers' gods * Whence comes he, aud who gavt 
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tliis power < " Vw[iUecy fmm its weatamid tlie liillHof Judali 
had atinounceil the coining uf a Great King who was Ui 
»wHy His acoptre over all the world. The echoes of that 
Divine voice had gone round the earth, nwakening expceta- 
tiuii in some, teniir in others. Nations groaning in chains 
li^'tuned ti:> it as the Ismelite did to the silver trumpet wliicli 
at dinvn of the jear of Jubilee sent its glad peal throughout 
all his coaste, telling cveri>' Hebrew bondsman that his for- 
feited inheritance had come back, and that \\U lost freedom 
was restored. So had this great prophecy sent its reverbera- 
tions through all lands, awakening, even among savi^e tribes, 
the hope that the period of oppression would soon run out, 
and a golden age bless the earth, t^veii the bards of 
iJniidism liad sung in halting strains the coining of this 
King, and the happiness an<l peace that would illustrate His 
reign. 

Fiacc records a predictictn of the poets of Kriii, similar to 
the ^'aticination that prevailed among the classic nations 
previous to the advent of the Saviour, to the elTcct that a 
King would arise who should sway His sceptre over all the 
earth, and establish peace among all nations. And he adds, 
that no sooner did Patrick appear preaching than the Druids 
told King Leogaire that the time for the fulfiluicut of the 
prophecy was come, and that Tcmor, the place of their great 
annual festival, was about to be deserted. We give below an 
extract from the hymn of Fiacc' 

This brings us to the " Day of Taru," the greatest day in 
the career of Patrick. This dav transferred the scene of his 



*" Tho diviners i)[ Krin prediotwl — 
New days of peack sbull •.'omt; i 
Which slull endure for ever. 
The uouutr}- u[ Teiaur iiliull be deserted. 
UU Draids From Logaire. 
Tlie coming of Pntrii^k concuult^d not ; 
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labours from the niral hamlet, with its congregation of 
rustics, to the metropolitiin Temor, with its magnificent 
gathering of the clans and chieftains of Ireland. The year 
when the event we are about to relate took place, it is im- 
possible to fix. The legends of fourteen hundred years leave 
in great uncertainty both the object of the festival and the 
season of the year when it was usually celebrated. The 
modem writers who have attempted to clear up the matter, 
after hazarding a multitude of guesses, and expending no 
little critical lore, have left the matter very much where 
they found it. We shall not follow their example by in- 
dulging a profitless discussion over the subordinate circum- 
stances of an event, the substance and issues of which are 
all that concern us ; and in these all are agreed. Like all 
the great festivals of the age, that of Tara was, probably, 
partly religious, partly political ; the priesthood, to whom the 
regulation of such affairs was mainly committed, taking care, 
doubtless, to make the former character predominate. We 
shall keep as clear as possible of the mythicism of legend, 
and guide ourselves by the probabilities of the case.^ 

The great animal festival of Tarn, called " BaaVs fire,'* 

The predictions were veritied, 

Concerning the King whom tliey foretold." 

And again in a very ancient dialect of the Irish language, and pre- 
served by the scholiast on Fiacc's hymn, is the following prophecy : — 

** He comes, he comes, with shaven crown, from off the storm-tossed sea, 
His garment pierced at the neck, with cork-like staff conies he. 
Far in his house, at its east end, his cups and patens lie, 
His people answer to his voice, amen, amen, they cry. 

Amen, Amen." 

^ The time of celebration was, probably, the first day of May, or tlie 
last day of October. The first date was the Druidical festival of Beltine, 
or Baal's fire. The second date was the Feast of Temor, or Convention of 
Tara. One of the bards of Erin, Eochaidh O'FIynn (984), describes this 
festival as of the nature of a Parliament or legislative assembly, but par- 
taking also of a religious cliaracter. 
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nan at Imml. Xw other ovcnsiuii or spot in all iR'laiui, 
Patrick knew, would offer him an equal opportunity of lift- 
iug his mission out of provincial obscurity and placing it 
fiUI in the eye of the nation. Tlie king, accompanied by 
the officers of hie court, would Ijc present. To Tara, too, iii 
obedience to the annual snnimon», would come the chieftains 
of the land, each followeii by his cinn, over wliich he exer- 
cised the power of u king. The priests would there assemble, 
B» a matter of course : nor would the hanlf be wanting, the 
most influential cUiss, after the priests, in the nation. The 
assembly woidd be swelled by a countless multitude of the 
vommoti people out of all the provinces of Ireland Patrick 
resolved to lift high the standanl of tlie cross in presence of 
this unmcnse convocation. The step was a bold one. If 
he should eouvince the monarch and his people that Druidism 
ivas false, and tliat the Gospel alone was true, the vietoiy 
Would be great, and its consequences incalculable. But 
(should he fail to carry the assembly on Tant nith him, what 
could he expect but that he tthuidd become the victim of 
Druidic vengeance, and die on the altar he had hoped Uy 
overthrow ? That his blood should full ou the earth was a 
small matter, but that the evangelisation of Ireland should 
be stuppeil, as it would be should he perish, was with 
Patrick, doubtless, the cousideration of greatest moment. 
But full of faith, he felt assured that Ireland had been given 
hiin as his spiritual conquest. Ho girding up his loins, like 
auother Elijah, he went on to meet the assembled Druids 
at Tara, and throw down the gage of combat in the presence 
of those whom they had so long misled by their ai-ts, and 
oppressed by their ghostly authority. 

Mixing with the multitudes of all ranks which wen' 
crowding to the scene of the festival, Patrick pursued his 
journey, and arrived in the neiglibourhood of Tara without 
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iittrac'tiiig observation. He aud his nttendHutt^ inimcdial 
begau their preparations. Ascending the hill of SI 
which, though distant from the scene of the festivnl, 
dintiiictly visible from it, the little partj collected the broken' 
branches and rotten vrood which were lying abont, and, 
piling them up on the summit of the hill, they applied the 
torch iLud set the heap id a blaze. The flame shot high into 
the air. Its gleant cast a ruddy glow far and wide ovur tliv 
country around. On that night the lire on every hearth in 
Ireland must by law be extinguished. If even a solitary 
lamp were seen to burn, the rash or profane man who had lit 
it drew down upon himself the heavy penalties which fenced 
round the great aunual solemnity of Tara. And yet 
yonder hill of Slane, growing ever the brighter a» the di 
deepened, a bonlirc was «cen to bla/.e. How came this 
Some impioii» hand had kindled thiH unhallowed flume I The 
priests beheld the inauHpictotis portent with surprise and in- 
dignation. The ancient and venerable rites of Tara had 
been mocked, and the great act of worship, the solemn cele- 
bration of which, year by year, called together tlie whole 
nation of Ireland, had been studioiisly and openly outraged. 
Terrible calamity was sure to follow so flagrant an act if 
permitted to go unpunished. If the altar was thus aoa- 
temned, how long would the throne continue to receive 
reverence and obedience of the people ? Let the king I< 
to it So reasoned tlie priests. Tliey loudly demanded that 
the perpetrator of this odioiiH deed should be sought for and 
made answerable for his crime.' The tire that continued to 
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■ "On the king's euiguiring, " wiya Dr l^ntgon, " wluit cmild bs fl 
u&ubs of it, and who could have thus dared to infringe the Uv, the t 
told him that it wu neceBsiiry to have tbat fire oxtingniahed inniedikt^^M 
wbereoK, if allowed t» remain, it would get the better of their firci. Hwl 
bring abont the downfall of the kiDgiloiu."^P«trie on Tmrit Hill, "" ---^ 
o/ Royal Aciuirmg, vol. iviii., pa» tL p. 54. Dublin. 1839. 
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lilaxe on the summit af 8lane giiidect the pursucni to tlic 
man whom the king and the Magi aought. Nor van 
Patrick )oth to accompany' the messengerM to the preHcnce 
of the king, eeeing it was with thts object that he had 
kindled thiH fire, to Druid »n prophetic and ill-omened. 

At last we behold Patrick at the gates of the citadel of 
Irish idolatry. If he shall Huccced in storming this strung- 
hold and replacing the black tiag of the Druid, which for 
aget* has floated over it, with the banner of the Cix>Me, 
Patrick will have enlistfid in the Ber\4ce of Christianity a race 
rude and unprofitable at tliis hour, hut rich in noble gifte, 
which need only to be awakened by the Gospel to burst into 
the fair blossoms of literature, and ripen into heroic deeds of 
faith and grand evangelistic enterprises. The apostle of 
Ireland now uiaiutuins tlie great controversy betwixt Druid- 
ism and t'hristianity in presence of the king, the priests, the 
chieftains, and the septs of Ireland, No chroniele records the 
arguments he employed on this great occasion. Tradition 
has foi^ttcn to carry down these, though it has carefidly 
treasured up and transmitted a load of prodigies and won- 
ders which transform the preacher of truth who yields only 
the " Sword of the Spirit '" unto a necromancer who con- 
i|uers by magic. Not so the man who now stood before 
Logaire, the reigning king. The monarch beheld in Patrick a 
man plain in dress, like one who dwelt more in the wilderness 
than in cities, his features roughened by exposure to sun and 
storm, yet stnni])ed with an air of great dignity. On his brow 
the close-knit gathered lines of resolve ; in his eye the fire of a 
lofty zeal ; his voice strung with energy ; his words t-ourage- 
ous, but calm and wise ; every step an<l movement of his 
person betokening self-possession. No such man had Logaire 
ever before looked upon. Rug^d, weather-beaten though 
he was, no one of all the Druids at his court had ever in- 
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spirett him with such awe as this prophet-like man. He ] 
must hear what he lias to auv. The king motions to the 
couitiers to stand aside and let the strange figure approach : 
he bidtt the Druids be still. There is silence, and Patrick g 
speaks. 

Respectfully, yet not flatteringly, fearlessly, jet not offi 
sively, does Patrick address Ix^ire. To know what is i 
man is to possess the secret of moving and ruling hiu 
Patrick knew that in the heart of the inonareb, as in that a 
the serf, is a deep-seated sense of guiltiness, and an equal 
deep-seated foreboding of punishment, and that no aooiu 
doett reason unfold than this burden begins to press. It iB 9 
shadow that will not depart. To find a region where t 
spectre cannot follow one, a region where the heart, wet 
of its burden, may lay it down, is the object of desire and 
pursuit to all living. But l>cfore showing Logaire how this 
craving of his heart was to he met, Patrick must first stir 
yet more deeply the sense of guiltiness within him. He 
must awaken his conscience. ^Vith this view he appeals to 
his sense of sin ; and what is this sense but just the being 
M-ithin himself testifying that there is a law which he I 
transgressed. He points to the forebodings and terronj 
which haunt him : and what are these but nntnesses that J 
cannot lie, and that will not be silenced, that there is 
{Ksnalty attached to transgression — a judgment to corn 
Thus does the preacher avail himself of the monitions of t 
rnoral sense, the lights of nature, not yet wholly extingnished, J 
to lead liis vast audience aroiuid him through the deeps 
night that enshrouds them to a clearer light. He asks themV 
whether it is not these fears — this pale spectre — which I 
driven them to the altai-a and sacrifices of tlic Dnitdl 
whether they have not sought these bloody oblations in the 
vague hope of expiation and relief? Well, have you found 
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the rest you seefa ? At the altar of the Druid, hoK the sense 
of guilt left you ? Hiiis the blood that streams on it washed 
out the stain ? If yon shall permit your hearts to speak, they 
will answer. No, the sin is still unpurged, and the terror is 
still uneonquered. Why, then, multiply rites which are 
as profitless as they are cruel ? Flee from these altars 
whereon never yet eamc victim that could avail for expia- 
tion. Cease from these sacrifices of blood, wliich iwllute, 
but do not cleanse, the offerer. Listen to me. I will tell 
you of a better altar, and a greater Priest — a Priest wlio baa 
opened to yon the road to the akies, I will tell you of a 
Fattier who sent His Son to Ih- a sacrifice in your room. 
That Son, having offered His sacrifice, and returned from the 
tomb, aa the conqueror of death, has ascended into the 
heavens, and now sitteth on the right hand of His Father, 
the crown of aa everlasting dominion on His head. He is 
sending His ambuHsadors to all nations to proclaim that theio 
is not a wanderer on the face of tlie earth, there is not one 
of the sons of men, the humblctst, the vilest, the guiltiest, 
who is not welcome to return, and who shall not be received 
l>y Uie Father, coming by that Priest, who, having no sin of 
His own, wait able to make a real and complete expiation of 
the SID of others. 

On these lines, doubtless, did Patrick proceed in announc- 
ing the " good news " to this great assembly. With a 
Divine mess^e there ever comes the co-operating influence 
of a Divine power. That power meeting the sense of 
guilt within, opened, doubtless, not a few hearts for the 
cDtraDce of that mesoage — a messjigc of a grace and love so 
stupendous, of a compassion and l>cn!gnity so luundless, 
surpassing even in its scope and gnisp the wide extent of 
their own vast misery and helplessness, that they felt that 
such a purpose could have its origin in no human heart ; it 
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infinitely surpasetHl the measure of man ; it could originate^ 
only in tlie bosom of the great Father. On that bosom did 
many of those now around Patrick cast themaeives. Turn- 
ing away from the fircx of Baal, and the altars of the Druids, 
they clung to the one sacrifice and the one Saviour whonq 
Patrick had preached to them. 

Among the converts of the day of Tara were some whol 
held high rank and enjoyed great consideration in the natioiuv 
The king remained unconverted, but the tjneen and her tw 
daughters transferred their faith from the altars of the groveq 
to the Cross of Calvary. A few days after the queen's co* 
version, the Christian party in tlie royal court was reinforc 
by the accession of the king's brother, Connat, who was noi 
ashamed to confess himself a disciple of the Saviour. Thei 
followed, lower in i-ank, but perhaps higher in influence, " 
Dubbach, chief of the bards, whom we should now call poet- 
laureate, but who possessed au authority far beyond any 
known to this functionaiy in our day. To these is to be 
added a name not less eminent than any of the preceding 
ones, that of Fiece. Logiiirc remained on the side of the 
old religion, though, it would seem, cooled in his attachnieaiJ 
to it. 

If the address of Patrick had not resulted in the eonver 
aion of the monarch, it had at least overcome his scruples t 
having the Gospel preached throughout his dominiuus. Thr 
Druids, it is said, had assured him that if this new doctrine 
ahould prevail, his throne would not be secure. The 
king had listened, but had failed to discover any ground 
other than illnsoiy, for the fears with which it was 
to inspire him. Patrick might go wherever he would J 
throughout his territories and proclaim the new Giith. If 1 
his people should embrace it, well, the Druid might be leas j 
potential, but his subjects would be none the less loyal, noF|J 
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his own throne any the less secure. These were the triumphs 
of the (lay of Tara. 

This great victory was followed up by strenuous effort:^ to 
advance the standard of the Cross into the south and west 
of Ireland. From Tara, Patrick proceeded to Mcath. A 
vast concourse was annuallv drawn to this spot by the Rames 
which were there wont to be celebrated, and Patrick resolved 
to go thither, and proclaim the " good news " to the assem- 
bled multitudes. The nctors in the games had some cause 
to complain. A formidable competitor had unexpectedly 
entered the lists ^vith them. From the moment the strange 
man stood up and began to tell his strange story, the players 
ceased to monopolise the attention of tho on-Iookers. Those 
who came tfl feast their eyes on feats of dexterity and 
strength, were compelletl, in spite of themselveK, to foiget 
the sports, and to have their attention absorlted by other 
and far more serious matters. They were made to feel that 
they themselves were ninners in a race, were wrestlers 
in a combat, and that they should win or miss a prize in- 
finitely higher than that for which the combatants in the 
arena were at that moment straining their every ]><iwer 
to the uttermost. Tho words which fell from the lips 
of the preacher had, they felt, a strange power; they re- 
fused to leave their memory. They carried them back with 
them to their homes. They imparted them to their neigh- 
bours, and, in cases not a few, these words doubtless became 
the seeds of a new life. Thenceforth the games of Tailtcnn 
(Telltown) were to them one of the more memorable ci>ochs 
in their past lives.' 

From Meath, Patrick set out westward across the countrj*. 
In those days the toil and danger attendant on such a jour- 
ney were great. The country to be traversed was mbabited 
I Todil. Patrick, p. 439. 
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by wild tribes. The patliwajs were infested by robbers;! 
the chiettaius often held the traveller to ransom ; and i 
the case of Patrick there wrre special dangers to be feared, I 
springing out of the malice of the Dniids. The seven Boas cpC| 
a chiefbain who ruled in those parts fonned his escort ; never- 
theless he, and the " holy bishops "—-that is, the preachers 
whom he had trained, and who were the companions of ti 
journey, and the sharers of his labours — were otlener thaafl 
once exposed to violence and subjected to loss. Neverthelena 
they held on their way, till at last they arrived on the v 
shores of Connaught, where ttieir farther progress was stopped! 
by the waters of the Atlantic.i 

This region, with its bleak surface, its uncivilised inhabi- 
tants, and its frequent tempests breaking in the thunder of 
ocean, and drenching ita sea-board witli the salt spray of the 
Atlantic, was one of touching interest to Patrick. Here was 
the Wood of Focloid," wluch recalled some deep and tender 
memories. He had first heard the name in his dreams when 
a youth, for from the wood of Focloid, as it seemed to him, 
proceeded those voices which called to him, to come over 
and walk among them. Fully fiillillcd was now his dream, 
and in its fulfilment he read a new and striking authentica- 
tion of his mission. Tliis doubtless quickened tlie ardour 
with which he laboured in those parts : ' and he had the joy 
of seeing these labours crowned with success. He opened 
his mission ou the assembly ground of the clan Amalduigh. 
This place is near the mouth of the Moy, between Ballina 
and Killala.^ Here he found the clan assembled in force, 
their chieftains at their head ; and, standing up before the 
midtitude, be preached to these rude men who had known 



I Todd, i'atrki. 445-447. 

* Tirawley, Caunty Uayo. Lanigan, i. I( 
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no god but that of the Druid, Him who mode the sea 
and the dry land, and Jesus whom He had raised from the 
dead. " lie penetrated the heiirts of nil," says the author of 
the " Tripartite Life," ' " and led them to embrace cordially 
the Christian faith and doctrine." "The seven sons of 
Araaldaigh, with the king himself, and twelve thousand ineu, 
were baptised," says Dr Todd, quoting from the " Tripartite 
Life," "and St Patrick left with them as their pastor, St 
Manehcm, sumamed the Mailer, a man of great sanctity, 
well versed in Holy Scripture." It is to these laboura and 
their residta, doubtless, that Patrick refers in iiis " Con- 
feasio," where he says, " I went among you, and everywhere, 
for your sakes, in many dangers, even to those uttermost 
parts, beyond which no man was, and wliithcr no man had 
ever gone to baptise." ^ Having attacked and in part 
dispersed the darkness in thia remote region, so long the 
abode of night, Patrick took his departure from Connaught, 
and went on to kindle the light in other parts of Ireland. 

Following OR the faint tract of the chroniclers as they 
dimly trace the steps of tlie missionary, we are led next into 
Leinster. Here, too, Patrick's mission was successful. He 
is said to have preached at Naas, then a royal residence, 
and baptised the two sons of the king of Leinster. His 
reception by the chieftains was various : some repelled his 
advauecK ; others met him with cordial welcome, and in the 
Gospel wliieh erossed the threshold along with him they 
had an ample recompense. He next visited the Plain of 
the Liffoy ; from thence he went onward to the Queen'e 
County, preaching and founding churches. He passed next 



' Lib. ii. c, 87. 

' Pergebam cauna veatro in moltia periuulii etiom uique ad eiterai 
Isxtremai) partes, ubi nemo ultri erat. Sanuti Patrici Opnscuta, tc, 
—A Jaarhinw Laurciitio ViUaneoBa, Doblin, 1835, p, 236. 
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into OsBory, as tlie " Tripartite Life " informs ua ; and bo 
pleased was lie with the reception he there met with, that he 
pronounced a special blesaiDg on the district, promising that 
Ossory should never feel the yoke of the stranger so long as 
its people continued in the faith which he had preached to 
them.i 

Our apoatle is next found evangelising in Munster, 
although the " Book of Armagh " is silent on tliis portion of hid 
labours. The chroniclers that record his visit to this pro- 
vince tell us that the idols fell before hiui, as Dagou before 
the Ark ; that the king of Cashel came forth to meet him, 
and conducted him, with every mark of reverence and 
honour, into his palace, and received baptism at his hands. 
But here, it is evident, we tread on the verge of legend. 

These great spiritual victories were not won in a day, 
nor were they the result of a few stirring addresses 
delivered as the missionaiy passed rapidly over his various 
fields of evangelisation. His biographers assign him a term 
of seven years' labour in Connaught, and another term of 
seven years in Leinster and Munster, Even a shorter period 
would have sufficed to nourish into spiritual manliood those 
whom by baptism Patrick had admitted into the Omrch. 
He could reckon his converts by thousands, but what plea- 
sure could he bavc in them if they were only nominal 
disciples ? What satisfaction could it be to administer 
the Christian rite to men who were immediately thereafter 
to lapse into paganism ? He took every care that liia labours 
should not thus miscarry, nor hia dearest bojies be thus 
blasted. He erected churches for his converts, he formed 
tlieui into congregations, and he ordained as pastors thoae 
whom he knew would watch over their flocks with 
diligence, and feed them with knowledge. His " Confessio," 

I Todd, p. 465, «f K'l. 
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wTitten at the close of his life, maj be regarded an liia fare- 
well to his converts, and in it he discloses a heart full of the 
tenderest solicitude for his children in the faith, n-honi he 
alternately wanif, exhorts, and entreats to stand fast, that 
they may be to him " a joy and crown " in the great day. 

Wc cannot further puniuc the labours of Patrick in Ire- 
land. We must return to another land, where his evangeli- 
saUon, continued through the instnimeiitality of others, was 
tu yield its more permanent fruits. The light of the Gospel 
had now lieen carried from the northern extremity of the 
island to a line so far south that it met an earlier c^itngehsa- 
tiou, which had probably entered Ilibcmla from the neigh- 
bouring coast of Gaul, or the more distant shore of Spain. 
Reecaed from a form of pagauism specially polluting and 
enBla%ing, Ireland was now a Christian land. Not Christian 
as the eountries afterwards evangelised by the Reformation 
of the sixteenth century are Christian. Patrick was a man 
of the fifth, not of tlie sixteenth century. He knew the 
Scriphires ; he often c]uotes them ; but the circle of truths 
in which he moved was that of his own times, not that of 
an ago lying far in the future, and of which it had been 
foretold, " Knowledge shall be increased." True, the Bible 
of the fifth was the Bible of the sixteenth centur}'. The 
sun is as full of light at the hour of morning as at the hour 
of noon ; but his beams shining upon us through the not yet 
wholly dispersed vapours of night lack the brilliance which 
they possess when they fall direct upon us from the mid- 
heaven. The Bible was as full of light in the iifth century as 
in the sixteenth, but its rays, straggling through the lingering 
foge of paganism, reached the church in measure less full and 
elear than in after days. As time went on, the study of 
devout minds, the sharp contrasts of error, the severe siftings 
of controversy, tlie bold denials of scepticism, above all, the 
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teaching of the Holj Spirit, brought out more fully tlie 
ing of the Bible. We do not say that they put into the 
Bible anything that was not in it before — that they added bo 
much as one ray to this source of light, or supplemented by 
a single new truth this gtorehouse of supernatural know- 
ledge^ — ^but they enabled the Cluirch more deeply to perceive, 
more accurately and comprahensively to arrange, and ni' 
perfectly to harmonise the several parts of that system 
truth which was " delivered to the saints once for all.' 
Patrick, though " a burning and shining bght," attained the 
stature neither of an apostle nor of a reformer. Though 
ahead of all his contemporaries, he was yet in some respects 
a man of like weaknesses, like misconceptions, and like 
superstitious fears with them. He ap}>ear3 to have believed 
that the demons of Druidisni had power to do hurt, and that 
a subordinate empire had been assigned them over the-; 
elements of the external world — a belief that descended 
beyond his day. But if tainted somewhat with the super- 
stition that was passing awny, he was wlioliy free from that" 
wiiich was preparing new fables and inventions to mislead' 
the hiunan mind and forging for it tlie fetters of a second 
bondage. The doctrine which he ho indcfatigably preached 
was drawn, not from the font of Roman tradition, but from 
the unpolluted well of Holy Scripture ; and if the cbristianitjr 
which he pro])agated in Ireland was nidimentary, which, 
doubtless, it was, it is ever to be borne in mind that the 
feeblest christianisation is both a higher ami a more bene- 
ficent agency than the most advanced and refined paganism. 
The one is a fructifying dew which silently penetrates to the 
roots of national and social virtue, the other is a blazing sun 
which bums up that which it burnishes. 
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THE THREE HfXHRKD AND WIXTY-FIVE CHCRCilEH. 



As regards the accutnuluted rcsiilte of bis mission there is a 
sort of unanimous consent among the bio^aphcrs of Patrick. 
His labours are coninionly sunimetl up in three hundred and 
sixty-five ehurches founded, three hundred and sixtj-Gve 
bishops ordained, and an armj of three thousand presbyters, 
or about nine presbyters to every bishop. So says Nennius, 
writing in the ninth century, and his successors repeat the 
statement, with some variety as to numbers. This may be 
accepted a^ a. probable approximation to the fact. It is a 
truly marvellous achievement, when we reflect that it was 
accomplished in one lifetime, and mainly by a single man, 
in a barbarous country, and in the face of a powerful 
Druidism. It truly entiUea Patrick to the proud appellation 
of the " Apostle of Ireland." It justifies for Iiim a high 
rank among the benefactors of mankind, and places him on 
a loftier cmiucuce than the founders of empire. Lan<ls 
far remote from the Hibernian shore, and gonerationH 
long posterior to Patrick's day, have had cause to bless his 
memory and pronounce his name with reverence. 

We must view the ecclesiastical niacbinery which he con- 
structed, in the light of the age in which it was created, the 
condition of the country in which it was set up, and the 
stage wliich Christian knowledge and personal piety hud 
then reached. " Three liundied and sixty-five " is the low- 
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est estimate of the number of bishops ordained by him. The 
term " bishop " has since Patrick's day changed its mean- 
ing. That Ireland was partitioned into three hundred and 
sixty-five dioceses ; that each diocese was presided over by 
a bishop ; that each bishop had under him a staff of priests^ 
and that each priest had committed to him a congregation 
or parish, is a supposition so extreme and violent that few, if 
any, we believe, will find themselves able to entertain it. 
Doubtless these three hundred and sixty-five bishops of the 
one country of Ireland, like the company of presbyters of the 
one city of Ephesus, whom Paul styles bishops,^ were the 
'ETTia-KOTroiy overseers, pastors of single congregations. Their 
special duty was to preach. The others associated with 
them would find ample scope for their gifts in the various 
labours of teaching the youth, of visiting the sick, and exer- 
cising a general superintendence of the flock. Diocesan 
episcopacy was not possible in Ireland in Patrick's day. Other 
organisations in the Irish Church, besides that stated above, 
we are unable to trace. We can see nothing like the 
modem machinery of Presbytery,'^Synod, and General Assem- 
bly, although it is reasonable to believe that Patrick at times 
took counsel with the body of the pastors, and, as the result 
of these joint deliberations, issued directions in cases of 
emergency and difficulty, and these would furnish a ground- 
work for the doubtful record of " canons " and " synods " of 
Patrick which have come down to our day.^ 
Nothing will assist us more in forming a correct idea of 

» Acts XX. 17, 28. 

- Dr Todd declares against the genuineness of the works ascribed to 
Patrick in Ware and Villeneuva, with the exception of the " Confessio." 
And as regards the ecclesiastical canons ascribed to him, Dr Todd holds 
these, from external evidence, to be the production of an after age. We 
believe most students of history will agree with him. — See Todd's 
Patrick, pp. 484-488. 
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tlie ecclcBiastical order establiahed by Patrick in Ireland, 
thao n ehort Htudy of the Christian Cliurch as seen in the 
pages of tlie New Testament, and in the writings of the 
early Fathers. A Hood of new light haa been thrown on the 
organisation of the Church at Rome in the first ages by the 
recently discovered work of Ilippolytiis,' His book gives 
a picture of the Roman church in the beginning of the 
third century — that is, about two hundred years before 
Patrick's time. The apostle of Ireland would naturally copy 
-the model timt was before him. Here it is as seen and 
depicted by Hippolytus while that model was still in exist- 
ence. " Every town congregation of ancient Christianity was 
a church," says Bunsen, in his analysis of the work of Hip- 
polytus. The first part of the church to come into existence 
was the congregation — not the bishops or overseers, but the 
ftoek — the body of believers. The essential powers of a perfect 
society — the right of liberty and the power of order — were 
lodged in these persons. All rights and prinleges arc inherent 
in the congregation, and are exercised by them and for them, 
and none the less when transferred by delegation to their 



' Hip|M>lytiu WM the disciple ol IrcuiuuB. the iliBciple of Folycnrp, the 
iliacipls (if tliH apoette John. UU liuok, vhich treats on the ductriiieB af 
th* primitive church, wo* written under AlexMidor Soverus about a.i>. 
32S. Uis knowledge of the upoatulio iloctrine was drkwn from the moat 
antheDtic lonrte* ; and haiiig » member of the Presbytery of Home, he 
■peaks with the highest authority on the aSairg of the Roninii Churuli. 
He lived at tLe period of the ohurcb's tnuiaition from the B|K>alulJc L-on- 
■titutioQ to the euclesiastiual lyBtein. He woe the conteiDporary of two 
popes, Zephyrinus and CalltitDB, who played no UDimportant part in 
the ohangea then in progress. Hippolytns baa given us portraits of 
theaa two popes. These portrait* are the first foil diselosures of the 
real eharacter of Iheie two notable ecclesiostica, but tbey are not saoh 
a« ar« fitted to enhance our eateom of the men, or fxalt our veneration 
for the papal chair. "The book," says Bunsen (vol, i. preface v.), "gives 
kutheutic information on the earliest history of Christianity, ami pre 
cisely on those most important points of which hitherto we havo known 
rery little anthentically," 
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paetora and ciders. The epistles of inspired men are ad- 
dressed to the eoDgregations in the various cities and pi 
Acts of diisci])line are dune liy the congregation and dech 
and carried out by the pastor or elder. His power is m 
lordly but miuisterial. In Paul's epistles and in the writing 
of Clemena Romanus, iguatius, and Polycarp, the highi 
organ of power in tlic church is the congregation, giud< 
and ruled in the eariiest times by a body of ciders. Thi 
elders discharged the double function of teaching and rulii 
The next step was to elect one of their number to preside 
over the body of the elders. The one judged the fittest 
was chosen, and to him was given the name of 
bishop or pastor. Through this functionary the congregati< 
governed itself. Its bishop or pastor was its servant, ni 
its master. The elder, whose special work was teachit 
was chosen by the congregation, and being so elected, the 
pastors of the neighbouring congr^ations inducted him into 
his office by prayer, and the laying on of hands. Consecra- 
tion and ordination was one and the same act. Such are 
the conclusions fairly deducible on this head from the facts 
disclosed by llippolytus.' 

Everyone who had charge of a congregation in a 
was styled a bishop.^ Uippolytus had chaise of the eon| 
gatiori at Portus, a small town at the mouth of the Tiber, 
opposite Ostia, the harbour of Rome.' As bishop or pastor 
of Portua, he was a member of the Presbytery of Rome. 
The Roman Presbytery in Hippolytus' day consisted of the 
bishop, the presbyters (pastors), and deacons of the city of 
Rome, with the bishops (pastors) of the suburban con] 
tions, "Much smaller towns than Portus had their bishop,; 
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says BiiDRcit ; " their city wan called their diocese." In 
those times there existed no parishes in the proper sense of 
the word. The city of Rome, however, formed an excep- 
tion. From the carlieat days of Cliristianity there were 
certain centres of Christian work in the metropolis corre- 
spouding with the regitmea of the city. After the time of 
ConstanUne, a church was built in each of these regiones. 
These churches were termed cardinvx, and from this is de- 
rived the title vardinalut for a parish priest, a word whicli 
has been in use from the time of Gregor}', about a.d. (i(tU. 
The parochial clergy of this city formed the governing body 
of the Church of Uome. With them were associated in this 
government the seven deacons, established for the 8er\ice of 
widows and the poor, and the seven suburban pastors or 
bishops.' Tliis body grew ultimately into the college of car- 
dinals. We now see the congregational liberties beginning to 
be curtailed, and the laity excluded from tlie government of 
the Church. The idea of the Presbyterian divines of the six- 
teenth and sevcnteentli centuries, that the elders were both 
an officiating, that \», a teaching and ruling body, " is tjuite 
correct," Hays Bunsen, judging by the light tliromi by Ilip- 
polytus on the eariy organisation of the Church at Rome. 
" The ancient Church," 8ayB_ Bunsen, " knows no niore of a 
single presbyter than of clerical government and election." * 
It was only in very small and remote villages that a single 
bishop — using the word in the seuse in which Paul and 
Peter use it— managed his little community. " He was 
called," says Bunsen, "a coimtry bishop " (chorepiscopus, i.e., 
a country curate).'' Standing alone he could exercise no act 
of govonimcut in the strict sense. The rule of the Church 
was in the hands of no single man In early times ; it could 
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be administered only by a body or council of chui 
officers. 

For the pastor there was set a chair in tiie apse or cir- 
cular receaa at the eastern end of the church. On either 
side of the pastor's chair — not yet changed into a throne — 
were ranged rows of benches, on which sat the elders. The 
communion table occupied the space betwL'it pastor and 
elders and the congregation ; it was the connecting link be- 
twixt clergy and people. It was a table, not au altar, for 
aa yet no sacrifice bad been invented save the symbolic 
one of self-dedication over the bread and wine, which alone 
were seen on that tabic, 

In the times that preceded the Council of Nice (325), the 
government of the church was presbytcrial ; in the post- 
Nicenc period it was liierarchical, " The Ante-Nicene Law," 
says Buusen, " exhibits every town as a church preait 
over by a bishop and a board of elders (presbyters) ; but 
the same time, it represents the bishops (not the congrega- 
tions) of the smaller places, as clustered round the bishop of 
the large town or citj-, which was their natural metropolis. 
These bishops formed part of the council or presbytery of the 
niother-congr^ation for all matters of common interest In 
the post-Niccue system the congregation is nothuig, its . 
bishop little. The ante-Nicene canon law is fundamenl 
congr^ational, and its bishop, as such, represents the 
pendence and, as it were, sovereignty of the congregation." 

In the days of Hippolytns, tbe bounds of tlie presbytery of 
Rome were modest, indeed, compared with what they soon 
afterwards came to be, Down to the middle of the third 
century, the presbyterial bounds embraced only the jiastors 
of the city and those of its seven suburban towns. After 
the b^^inuing of the fourth ceutuiy, the presbytery of 

' Hippolytui aiui Am Age, vol. ii. p, 258, 259, 
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extended its autliority to all the subvicarian toniis, making 
its jurisdiction equal to the jurisdiction of the Vicar of the 
City, which stretched to the Apennines on tlie north and 
the shores of the Italian peninsula on tbo soutli. This was 
the prelude of much greater extensions in the centuries that 
followed ; and as this jurisdiction widened its sphere it 
Krew ever the more hierarchical and despotic, and departed 
ever the farther from the simplicity, the equality, the 
liberty, and also the purity of the church of apostolic and 
primitive days. 

Our general Bumniing up from the facts disclosed in the 
work of Hippolytns is to this effect, that where there was a 
congregation, a pastor, and a body of ciders, there was held 
in early times to be a complete church, self-governing and 
independent. In this deduction we have the support of 
Bunsen's concurrence. "Where such a council can be 
formed," he says, " tliere is a comidete churcli, a bishopric. 
The elders are teachers and administrators. If an individual 
happen to be engaged in either of these offices more ex- 
clusively than the other, it makes no real alteration in his 
position, for the presbyters of the ancient church filled buth 
situations. Their office was literaUy an office, not a rank."' 

Let us nest tuni our eyca for a few momenta on the 
church of Africa. It is the middle of the third century, 
and the most conspicuous figure that meets our gaze is 
Cyprian, bishop of Carthage. But though styled bishop, 
Cyprian's rank, and duties, and powers, are simply those of 
a pastor of a single congregation. He has no diocese save 
the city of Carthage. He has no pastors whom he super- 
intends as tlieir diocesan. There is but one congregation in 
Carthage, and Cypriau is its pastor. Habbath by Sabbath 
we see him preaching to this flock and dispensing to them 

' JJippol^tu and Ais Age, vol ii-. p. 216. 
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the i^ncrameiits. He has a body uf presbyters, eight id 
number at most, and seven deacons who assist him id hiK 
pastoral work. Tliesc j»reHbjtcra liavc no cougre^tion ; 
they inatruct the youth, thoy mit the sick and the 
prisoners, and being supported by the congr^ation.' the^v 
give their whole time to their duties,- In his Gulal 
Cyprian writes to the people of Cartilage,'* as formini; one ' 
Cliristian flock, himself being their one and only paator, and 
Carthage his whole diocese. No candid reader of his letters 
can fail to sec that the " bishop " of the Cypriaoic age wagj 
a preaching minister, and that the Cyprianic pretsbytery inj 
most things represented our parochial se^ion. 

The Irish Church in Patrick's day was the Cypriani 
Church over again as regards the number of its bishops. Ini 
Pro-Consular Africa alone there iverc 1G4 bishops.' Now * 
Pro-Consular Africa was only a small part of the Roman 
possessions in that continent in the days of Cypriau there 
must have been several hundred bishops in Africa, Many 
of them discharged their ministry in towns and hamlets so 
obscure that the learned Pamclius is at a loss where to phice 
them. It is not possible to believe that all these werQ.- 
dioccsan bishops. There was not room enough in Rom 
Africa for a fourth of that number. It was in Roman Afric&J 
only that Christianity had been embraced. Most port I 
that great continent was still inhabited by the native popa<d 
lation, the Moorr'. To them the Latin was an unknowvf 

' Csjn:Epi,i..i. 

' Id his Bixty-lifth opUtle, the Butbor of Cyprian«K teotimiu a*y» 
"Cyprinn and a whole lynod witli him, not only make the bishop ui 
ordinary dispetisiT of the Word -and locranieuta, bnt also ioBiiiuBte tb&t 
all undur hia charge, all that horl any intcreat in calling or receiving him, 
were ordinarily fed by and feeaived the coinmuDion from liim."—COTw»e«« 
Imtimua, chap. v. p. 4G0, by W. JamesoD, EiUn., 1705. 

' Cgpr. Spiat., 81, Plcbi UmvenHe. 

' Fietor Utic*n3u,\ib. i. 
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t<jngue, aiid iis the ti!oMj»el was pre&ched in Latin oiily it ceused 
to be intelligible when it reat'Iied the confine of the Roman 
colony, and toucheil the Moorish border. Tliie accounts for 
the fact that Christianity never gained an extensive footinji 
in Africa, and that it diwappeHrcd at an early period. When 
the Saracens entered Africa tlie light of Chrietianity was 
found to be all bnt extinct.^ 

We conclude : it is the undoubted hiBtorical fact, attestc<l 
by the records of the African Church in Cyprian's day, and 
by the records of the early Roman Church so unexpectedly 
and authentically brought to light through the discovery of 
the work of Ilippolytus, that dovpn to about the middle of 
the third century, bishop and pastor were terms indicating 
the same church oiEcer: that this church-officer presided 
over a single congregation, that his congregation was his 
diocese ; and that he was assisted by a body of presbyters or 
elders, some of whom took part in the govenmient only of 
the flock, while others of them, having earned fur themselves 
a good degree, were admitted to teach, though without being 
set over a congr^ation. 8uch is the picture of the primi- 
tive church, which has been drawn by the hand of a man who 
lived while the church was still young. Mingling freely in her 
councils, Hippolytus had the best opportunities of obeerving 
and depicting her true lineaments. It is no imaginary por- 
trait which he has given us. Long bidden in darkncs.-!, it has 
been unexpectedly disclosed, that we, too, in this late age, 
might he able to look upon the face of the church primitive, 
and know the simplicity, the purity, and the beauty that won 
for her the love and reverence of her early niemben;. 

There rose three hundred and sixty-five churches for the 
use of these three hundred and sixty-tive bishops. This is 



' JIToeiOTisfBi Qvertla et Volum ./ludiin, by W. Jamu 
vli. pp. 30, 31. Otugow, 1697. 
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proof, were proof iicwled, timt these were not diocesan, bal J 
parouiiial or village bishops. Had they been dignitaries ( 
the rank whieh tlic term " bishop " came afterwards tu meHivl 
with a clet^ three thousand strong, not three hundred bula 
tliree thousand churclies woidd have been needed. Thei 
churches were linmble edifices. Probably not one of theni'J 
watt of atone. Annagh, the metropolitan church of futui 
times, was aa yet an altt^ther undistinguished name in t 
eeclesiastical world. It enjoyed in Patrick's days neither^ 
pre-eminence nor jurisdiction. In the north of Irehind the 
churches were constructed of planks or wattles, and in the 
south, of earth. Like the Iimnbie iJtars of the Patriarchs 
on the plaiii»! of the early Palestine, they borrowed their 
glory from the AlmightineuH of the Being to whose worship 
they were consecrated, and also from the fact that they v 
seized by men adorned not with pompous titles, but withl 
the gifts of knowledge and the graces of the Holy Spirit- 
tlie oil of their consecration. 

A school rose beside the church, named not unirequea^y I 
II monastery. The monasteries of Patrick i^ days, and t 
the following eciituHes, were not at all the same institutiomfl 
with those which bore that name in the twelfth and tIlir*J 
teeuth centuries. They were not the retreat of the idle anal 
the ignorant; they were not communities of men wbOil 
groaned under the burden of exerting their drowsy voicw4 
in intoning the various offices which marked the pass- 
ing of the weary hours betwixt matins and evensong. The 
monasteries of Patrick's day were associations of studious 
men, who occupied their time in transcribing the Scriptures, 
in cultivating such sciences as were then known, and in in- 
structing the young. They were colleges in whieh the youtb 
were trained for the work of the home ministiy and i 
kboura of the foreign mission-field ; and with what reuow 
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t(» their country iukI benefit to other lands the nieinljerw of 
these institutions discharged this paii of tlieir important 
dutic-^, we Hhall sec when we come to Kpoak of the great 
Columbnn establishment at lona. When the youth had 
finished their studies for the duy, they would shoulder axe 
and mattock, and would sally fortii and address themselves 
to the laborious and profitable occupation of clearing the 
forest, or trenching the uioor an<l changing the barren lands 
around their abode into arable fields, green in spring with 
the sprouting blade, and golden in autumn with the ripened 
grain. 

It was Patrick's prudent custom, ou ent^^ring a district, to 
uddress himself first of all to the chieftain. If the head of 
the sept was won to the faith tlie door of access was opened 
to his people. A plt>t of (ground on which to erect ti sanctu- 
ary was commonly the first public token that the chief had 
embracetl the Gospel, an<l that he desired, at least did not 
oppose, its sjiread among his tribe. These churches were 
of small size; the whole inhabitants of Ireland did not then 
probably exceed half a million, and its spareely populated 
districts could funtish no numerous congregations. In the 
distribution of these churches, Patrick conformed himself Ut 
the tribal arntngcments. His servitude in irchmd matlc him 
wvl) acquainted with its social condition, und enabled him 
to judge of the best methods of overtaking its cvaitgclisa- 
tioti. tn some places he planted the churches in groups of 
sevens, probably because the population was there the more 
douse ; and each group had its seven bishops — another proof 
tliat, like the four hundred bishops of Asia Minor in early 
times,' these were parochial and not diocesan eeelesiastiee. 
It was not tmusual to surround the ecclesiastical huildinga 
with a strong stockade. The power of the Dniid, though 
' Bingham Antvi. bk. ii. c. xi 
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weakened, had not }'et been wholly broken, iind tlic- u 
aries of the new £iith ,were still exposc<] to hostile attacks 1 
from the mob, or from the chieftains, at the inHtigatfon, 
doubtlesH, of the priests of the ancient worehip. 

The time had now come when the labours of the i 
of Ireland were to close. Thcj had been indefatlgably pre 
aeciited for upwards of thirty years — some, indeed, say s 
— and the latter ia not too long a period for so great a work^l 
Patrick was now vorgiuy on fourscore, and wclcome,fl 
doubtless, wnn the rest which now came to him in the form 
of death. Of his last hours wc have many legends, biit not 
a Hin<!;le line of trustworthy record. Whether he descended 
8ud<lenly into the grave like WiclifFe and Luther, or whether 
he passed to it by montlis of lingering decay and sickness like 
Calvin and Knox, we know not. The year of his death is 
nncortdiii. The Bollandiats make it 460 : Lanigan, fbtmd-a^ 
ing on the annals of Innisfallen, 465, He died 
DownjHitrick. A star in the sky, say the legends, indicated^ 
the spot where his ashes were to repose. St Bridget, with I 
her own hands, embroidered the sliroud in which his corpae j 
was wrapped, and his requiem was sung by a choir of angels, - 
who were heard mingling their strains with the lainentationtt | 
of the pastors as they carried his remains to the grave ; and 
for twelve days, some say a whole year, the sun, ceasing tu % 
go down, shed a perpetual day on the spot where be i 
interred. After legend ha« exhausted its powers to tlirow 
a halo round his departure by heaping prodigy upon jtrodigy, 
the simple historic fact remains the more sublime. And that 
fact is, that on the spot where he began his ministry there htt 
ended it, and there, after all his battles, did the gates of nn J 
eternal peace open to receive htm. 
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Patrick ^tniiipcd litt* image upon Ireland as Knox at a later 
day did on .iicotland. Simply by the power of Christian 
tnith he Nuninioncd into being an Ireland wholly unlike any 
that previous agea had seen, and if possible still more un- 
like die Ireland wliieh we find in existence at this day. At 
the voice of Patrick the land shottk off its hoary supei-stitionH 
and it* ininiemorial oppressioutt, as the mountains do the 
fogs of night when touched by the breath of morning. 
It stood forth an enlightened, a religious, and a prosperous 
country, llie man who had wrought this wondrous trans- 
formation on it was now in his grave, but his spirit still 
lived in it, and the tide of renovated life which he had get 
flowing ill the nation continue<l for some centuries in l\ill 
flood. There came no foreign invader to put his yoke upon 
the nvvk of its sons, or to rob them of their scriptural faith. 
I*ft in peace they addicted theniHelves to the lalwurs of the 
plough, and the yet nobler labours of tlie study. The first - 
made their eounti^ a land of plenty, the second nnide thcni 
renowned throughout Europe as a nation of wise and learned 
men. The glory with which Ireland at tliis period shone 
was all the brighter from the darkness which had over- 
whelmed the rest of the worid. Asia and Africa were paea- 
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ing into the eclipse of Islam. The rising cloud of supersti- 
tion was darkening Europe. The nations seemed to be de- 
scending into the tomb, when lo ! at that moment when 
knowledge appeared to be leaving the earth, there was lit 
in the far West a lamp of golden light, which was seen 
shining over the portals of the darkness, as if to keep alive 
the hope that the night which had settled down upon the 
world would not be eternal. 

We must now bestow a glance at the times that succeeded 
the death of the country's great reformer. They deserve 
our attention, for they were astir with noble and bene- 
ficent activities. To walk in the steps of Patrick was 
the ambition of the men who came after him. The labours 
of that most fruitfid period may be arranged under the five 
following heads : there was the building of churches ; there 
was the erecting of schools and colleges ; there was the 
preaching of the Word of Life : the teaching of the Scrip- 
tures ; and the training and sending forth of missionaries to 
foreign lands. The Gospel had given the Scots of Ireland 
peace among themselves. The sea parted them from the 
irruptions and revolutions that were at that hour scourging 
continental Europe. They were not blind to this golden 
opportunity. For what end had they been provided with a 
quiet retreat from which they might look out upon the storm 
without feeling its ravages, if not that they might be ready, 
when the calm returned, to go forth and scatter the seeds of 
order and virtue on the ploughed fields of Europe. Accord- 
ingly they kept trimming their lamp in their quiet isle, 
knowing how dark the world's sky was becoming, and how 
pressingly it would yet need liglit-bearers. If sept strove 
with sept it was in the generous rivalry of multiplying those 
literary and religious institutions which were fitted to build 
up their country and reform their age. The national bent. 
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t\iC per/erri (I um ingeniuvi, turned with clianutteristic force 
in this direction, and hence the sudden and prudigioui^ out- 
burst of intellet-tual power and religioufi life which wa.s 
witnessed in Irelnnd, in this age — that is, in ttie ^^ixth and 
succeeding centuries, and which drew the eyes of all the 
continental nations upon it as soon rh their own troubles 
left them free to observe what was passing around them, 

Leaving the missions for after narration, wo shall here 
offer a brief sketch of the schools of Ireland. We have 
already said that wherever Patrick founded a chm\:h there 
he planted a school. From this good custom I'atrick's 
successors took care not to depart. The church and the 
school rose together, and religion and learning kept eiiual 
pace in their journey through Ireland. The author of the 
ancient catalogue of saint«, speaking of the iwriod imme- 
diately succeeding Patrick, saya, •' It was the age of the 
highest order of Irish saints, who were, for the most part, 
persons of royal or noble birth, and were all foandern of 
churches," and by consequence planters of schools.' The 
bwtorian O'Halloran writes, " Every religious foundation in 
Ireland in those flays included a school, or, indeed, rather 
academy." "The abbeys and monasteries," he continues, 
" founded in this (sixth) century, arc astonishingly numer- 
ous." And again, " The abbeys and other munificent 
foundations of this (seventh) age, seem to have exceede^l 
the former oncs."^ 

Curio, an Italian, in his work on Chronology, also bears 
testimony to the number and excellence of the schools in 
Ireland. " Hitherto," he exclaims, " it would seem that the 
studies of wisdom would have tjutte perished had not God 
rceened to lis a seed in some comer of the world. Among 



' r?ee UbIht. Antiqailia. c. 17. 
- (I'ntrnl l/kUirg ^ trrland, vol. i 
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the Scots and Irish something still remained of the doctrine 
of the knowledge of God, and of civilisation, because there 
was no terror of arms in those utmost ends of the earth. 
And we may there behold and adore the great goodness of 
Grod, that among the Scots, and in those places where no 
man could have thought it, so great companies had gathered 
themselves together imder a most strict discipline."^ We 
do not wonder that this learned Italian should have been 
filled with astonishment when the cloud lifted, and he saw, 
rising out of the western ocean, an island of wise men 
and scholars where he had looked only for barbarous septs 
tjTannised over by brutal chieftains. We at^this day are 
just as astonished, on looking back, to find Ireland in that 
age what these writers have pictured it. And yet there 
comes witness after witness attesting the fact " The dis- 
ciples of St Patrick," says our own Camden, "profited so 
notably in Christianity, that in the succeeding age nothing 
was accounted more holy, more learned, than the Scottish 
monks, insomuch that they sent out swarms of most holy 
men into every part of Europe." After enumerating some 
of the abbeys they founded abroad, Camden'^goes on to say, 
" In that age our Anglo-Saxons flocked from every quarter 
into Ireland as to the emporium of sound literature, and 
hence it is that in our accounts of holy men we frequently 
read, * he was sent for education to Ireland.* ",- 

Not less explicit is the testimony of the historian M osheim. 
" If we except," says he, speaking of the eighth century, 
" some poor remains of learning whichjwere yet to be found 
at Rome and in certain cities of Italy, the sciences seem to 



* Berum Chronolog.y lib. ii. ; Usher, Citante. 

' ** Amandatus est ad discipliuam in Hiberniam." — Camden's Britannia , 
vol. iii. O'llalloran says this was a proverb abroad when any one was 
missing. 
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\nivt: iibaiidoned the Continent, and fixed their residence in 
Ireland and Britain," And iigoin, " That the Hibernians 
were lovers of learning, and distinguished thcmHelves in 
these timea of ignorance by the culture of the sciences bejond 
all other European nations, travellir^ into tlie most distant 
lands, both with n view to improve and communicate their 
knowledge, is a fact with which I liave been long acquainted ; 
as we have seen them, in the moat authentic records of an- 
tiquity, discharging with the highest i-eputatiou and applause 
the functions of doctors in France, Germany, and Itaiy, both 
during this {8th) and the following century." And speaking 
of the teachers of theology among tiie GrecltH and Latins in 
the ninth century, Mosheim says, " With them authority 
became the test of truth, and supplied in arrogance what it 
lacked in ai^ument . . . The Irish doctors alone, and parti- 
cularly Johannes Scotus, had the courage to spurn the igno- 
minious fetters of antbority." ' 

It is hard for us at this day to realise the Ireknd of those 
ages as these mtncsses describe it, the picture has since been 
so completely reversed. And yet, if it be possible to prove 
anything by evidence, the conspicuous eminence of Ireland 
during those centuries must be lield as perfectly established. 
Like Greece, it was once a lamp of light to the nations ; and, 
like Egypt, it was a school of wisdom for the worfd^a 
lamp of purer light than ever burned in Alliens, and a school 
of diviner knowledge tlian Heliopolis ever could boast. 

We have ealle<l these institutions sckoo/n. Tlie chroni- 
clont of the middle agen, who wrote in Latin, tenn them 
moiinntiTkH.* We prefer to s^ieak of them as schools. It is 
the word that rightly describes thcni. The term monastery 
conveys to the rnutlerii mind a wholly false idea of the 

' Moiiluiiii, C«nty. ix. part. ii. c. .t, scu. lU. 
- Tlieir wtme in tlio I.«tin [locuiuoittt ii Cvnohiii. 
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uliaractcr aii<i deBJgti of these establishments. They i 
alongside the church, and had mostly aa their founders the 
same royal or noble persons. They were richly endowed 
with lands, the gift of kings and chieftains, and they 
were yet more richly endowed with studious youth. Thef^a 
were just such monasteries its were Oxford and Cam* I 
bridge, as were Paris and I'adua and Bologna in succeedii^J 
centuries. They trained men for the service of church t 
state ; they reared paMtoi-s for Uie cluirch ; and they 6 
forth men of yet more varied accomplishments to carry 
the great mission tnovenietit in Northern Europe, which WM 
the glory of the age, and which saved both divine andtV 
human learning from the extinction with which they weraM 
threatened by the descent of the northern nations, and tl 
growing corruptions of the Roman Church, Even Bode 1^9 
speaks of them as colitis, and so, too, does ArchbiBhop>l 
Usher, The latter says, " They were the seminaries of t 
ministers; being, as it were, so many colleges of learned 
men whercunto the people did usually resort for iustnictifn^'fl 
and from whence the church was wont to be continual 
supplied with able ministeru." 

Historic truth, moreover, re(|uires that we nhould distiO't J 
guish betwixt these two very different sets of institution^|fl 
which are often made to pass under the same m 
is, betwixt the schools of the sixth and seventh ceuturie^l 
and the Benedictine monasteries, which were obtrudeAl 
upon and supplanted them in the twelfth and thirteenth.^ 
Till times long posterior to Patrick no monk had been seen te 
Ireland, and no monastery had risen on its soil. On this hea 
the evidence of Malachy O'Moi^in is decisive. Molac 
Archbishop of Armagh, was one of the earliest perverto t 
popery among the Irish clergy, and he was one of the mai 

' Bede says ol Iodb, " rx «J colltgm." 
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Hgeiits in tlif enslavement of liii^ native land. Hie life van 
written by liis contuuipororj' ami friend, the well-known St 
Beraonl of Clairvau\ in France. This memoir lifts the 
\'eil and shows us the first nionkit and monasteries stealing 
'nto Ireland St M la I on I a r t t« Irclan 1 fr 
Ron sa St Bemaixl II i i^n at Clam an 

a d left fo of h o { an ons tl it mo laster for the 
purpose of I n ng t rules d regulat s and of tl e r 
be ng ] t me qnal fie 1 to ntrodu the to 1 eland 
1 all u tnes mnuks ) avc formed the a g ard of th 
lapal amy He (Mala hy) sad o th s oc as on 

o tinues St Bernard Tl j c II »cr e tn fo k d d 
this Mf I nnlu 1 V // 1 If sued e er tltosf t uis vh ch 
Jro /d f t f I d f tie eof Q k b ( I e 
never Men a vionk. ' If the words of the Abbot of Clair- 
vaux have any meaning, they imply that np till tliis time, 
that is, the year 1140, though Ireland was covered with in- 
stitDtions which the Iiattn wri lei's eall monasteries, tliu 
Irish were ignorant of monks and monkery. And this is 
contimied by what we fuid Bernard afterwards writing to 
Malachy : — '" j\jid since,"' says he, " you have need of great 
vin^Iance, as in a new place, and in a new land that has 
been hitherto nnused to, yea, that has never yet had any 
trial of monastic religion, withhold not your hand, I beseech 
you, but go on to perfect that which you have so well 
begun."-' This evidence is decisive of two things: first, 
Uiat monasteries, in the modern sense of the term, were un- 
known in I relaud till the middle of the twelftli century, when 
Malachy is seen sowing their seeds ; and second, that the 
undent fomtdations were not monasteries, but schools. ' 
' Aiittd Lnmfitin, vol. jr. p, ll>>. 

' " Term jiiin iiuueta, imuio et inexpei't> monasticai religiunis." 
■ Wo doabt whether Mktachy wns in tbe (ucret. or knew wliat n yokr 
wu imponirig an liU oouotrymon. Ha appeua to liave beeo » good 
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The priman- and paramount study in these collies was 
the Scriptures. They were instituted to be well-springs 
of evangelical light But they were not restricted to the 
one branch of theological and sacred learning, however im- 
portant it was deemed. Whatever was known to the age 
of science, or art, or general knowledge was taught in the 
schools of Irehmd. The youth flocked to them, of course, 
but not the youth only ; patriarchs of sixty or of threescore 
years, in whom age had awakened a love of knowledge, 
were enrolled among their pupils. As everj' age so all ranks 
were permitted to participate in their advantages. Their 
doors stood open to the son of the serf as well as to the son 
of the prince. No nation but was welcome. From across 
the sea came youth in hundreds to be taught in them and 
carry back their fame to foreign lands. Thus they continued 
to grow in numbers and renown. Kings and noble families 
took a pride in fostering what they saw was a source of 
strength at home and glorj- abroad. In the centuries that 
followed the death of Patrick these schools continued to 
multiply, and the number of their pupils greatly to increase. 
In some instances the numl)er of students in attendance 
almost exceeds belief: although the cases are well authen- 
ticated. We give a few examples. At Bcnchor (White 
Choir) there were at one time, it is said, three thousand en- 
rolled students. At Lismore, where the famous Finnian 
taught, there were three thousand. At Clonard, nearly as 

mail in the main, of u warm, gencruus disposition, an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of the Romish system, and the tool of more cunning men. He did 
not live to tee the work lie had helped to begin completed. He died at 
Clairvaux, 114S, in the arms of his friend iSt Bernard, while on a second 
visit to Rome to beg the pallium for the metropolitan See of St Patrick. 
Malachy heads the roll of Irisli saintship, being the first of his nation to 
receive the honours of canonisation at the hands of the Pontifif. Ho- 
manist writers epeak of him us the great church reformer of the twelfth 
century. 
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miinj. L)iie (|uarter of Armagh was allotted to and occupied 
by fore^ youth, attracted by the fame of its cducationHl 
catablishments. At Muingbard, near Lunerick, tiftecn hun- 
dri'd scholars received instruction. These foiindutions came 
in time t*t be pOBscssed of jn^it wealth. They shared, 
doubtlesB, in the revenues of the ancient priesthood on the 
(lowiitall of Druidisni. Moreover the waste lands with 
which tliey ivere gifted, and which the pupils cultivated in 
their leisure hours, were yearly growing in fertility and value, 
and yearly adding in the same ratio to the reHources of the 
establishment. No fee was exacted at their threshold. 
They dispensed their blessings with a royal muniticencc. So 
Ilede informs us. Speaking of the times of Aidan and 
Colman (a.i>. 030-604) he says, " There wore at that time 
in Ireland many, both the nobility and of the middle 
classes of the English nation, who, having left their native 
island, had retired thither for the sake of reading God's 
word, or leading a more holy life. ... All of whom the 
Irish receiving most warmly, supplied, not only with daily 
food, free of charge, but even with books to read, and 
masters to tench grntiiitoti«h/," ' 

Estimating it at the lowest, the change which Patritk 
wrought on Ireland was great, t'ompared with the re- 
formation of Luther, it may be readily admitted, that of 
Patrick wa.s feeble and imperfect. It did not so thoroughly 
penetrate to the roots of either individual or social hfe as 
the German rcfonnation. The fifth centnry was poor in 
those mighty iiistrumontalitios in which the sixteenth cen- 
tury was so rich. It lacked the scholarship, the hitelleetual 
vigoiu*, the social energy, and the brilliant examples of 
personal piety which shed so great a Mpiendour on the first 

' Be.lc, Ecel. /Ihl.. liLi. :U'. 27. 
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age of the reformation. The fifth century- had no printing 
press. It had no Frederic the wise ; it had no theological 
treatise like the "Institutes," and no compend of the Christian 
revelation like the "Augsburg Confession." Moreover, the 
light did not reach Ireland till the day was going away in 
other lands. It was the beams of a rising sun that burst on 
the world in the sixteenth century : it was the rays of a 
setting one that fell on Ireland in the fifth. As Christian 
Ireland went forward, displacing slowly and laboriously 
pagan Ireland, it had to leave in its rear many a super- 
stitious belief, and many a pagan custom. In numerous in- 
stances, doubtless, the oak groves of the Druid were given 
to the axe, and the dolmen and stone pillar lay overturned 
and broken by the hammer of the iconoclast. But not in 
all cases. In some localities these objects of idolatrous 
reverence were spared, and became snares and causes of 
stumbling to the converts. But with all these drawbacks, 
the change accomplished in Ireland was immense. The 
grand idea of a God who is a Spirit — a Father who hm 
givQn his Son to be the Saviour of men — had been made 
known to it ; and who can estimate what a power there is in 
this idea to humanise and to elevate — to awaken love and 
hope in the human breast, and to teach justice and righteous- 
ness to nations. 

That the Gospel should flourish in Ireland during his own 
lifetime did not content Patrick ; he took every means, as 
we have seen, to give it permanent occupancy of the land. 
The provision he made for bringing the whole nation under 
religious instruction, and drawing the people to the observ- 
ance of Divine ordinances, was wonderfully complete con- 
sidering the age in which it was made, and the difficulties 
to be overcome in a country newly rescued from paganism. 
A church, a school, and an academy in cvcrj' tribe, was an 
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nntiiripadon of the plan of Knox, which, as the author of the 
latter plan found, came too caily to the birth even in the 
HcotlunJ of the sixteenth eenturr, Xoi- did the idea of 
Patrick's reiniiiii a mere programme ou paper. He suc- 
ceeded in realising it. The ministers whom he planted in 
Ireland were of his own training, and, moreover, they were 
men of his mvn spirit : and preaching the faith he had 
taught them ^v\til zeal and diligence, they raised Ireland 
from paganism to Christianity, while earlier churches, losing 
&ith in the (Joepel, and turning back to symbol and rite, 
lost their Christianity, and sank nguin into heathenisni. 
These schools of Divine knowledge continued in vigour for 
about three centuries after theii" founder had gone to his 
grave, and furnished an able but inexhaustible supply of 
evangelists and missionaries. Many of these men, finding 
tlieir labours nut needed in a land so plentifully supplied 
with evangelists as Ireland now was, tamed their steps to 
foreign countries. From Ireland and lona there went forth 
one missionary Imnd after another to scatter the pagan dark- 
ness where it still lingered, or to stem the incoming tide 
of |>apal arn>gance and usurpation. Home was compelled 
to pause in her advance before their intrepid ranks. In 
tiaul, in (.lennany and other countries, these devoted 
preachers revived many a dying light, refreshed many a 
fainting spirit, and strengthened hands that bad began to 
hang down, and they long delayed, though they could not 
ultimately prevent, the approach of a superstition destined 
to cmbracf all Christendom in its wtnibre folds, and 
darken its sky for ages. \Vi' shall again meet these 
missionaries. 

No leas happy were the siHiial changes that passed on the 
country as the inunediate fruit of its submission to the 
Oospcl. From that hour the yoke of the feudal lord pressed 
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less liciivily, and the obedience of his trilje was more spon- 
taneous and elieerfui. All tlie relations of life were 
sweetened. Gentleness and tenderness eaine iu the room of 
those fierce, vindictive, and selfish [mssions with wliieh 
paganism 6IIs the breast and indurates the human heart Tlie 
ghostly domination of tlie Druid was shattered, the terror of 
hia ineantations dissolved, and no niort was seen the 
smoke of his sacrifice rising luridly above the grove, or h( 
the piteous wail of victim, as he was lieing dragged to 
altar. Nature seemed to feel that to her, too, the hour 
redemption had conic. As if in sympathy with man she 
threw off her primeval savngeness, and attired herself in a 
grace and beantj- she had not till then known. Her brown 
moorlands burst into verdure ; licr shaggy woods, yielding 
to the axe, made room for the plough ; her hills, set free by 
the mattock from fiirno and prickly brier, spread out thei 
grassy slopes to the herdsman and his flock ; and plain ai 
valley, cured of inhospitable bog and stagnant marsh, hiU 
converted into amble lan<l, received into their bosom 
precious seed, and returned with boimtcouft increase in 
mellow autumn what had been east upon their open furro' 
in the molient spring. 

What a change in the destiny of the comitry since 
day that Patrick had first set foot upon it t He had found' 
\tn sons groping their way through the darkness of au ii 
memorial night : one generation coming into being after 
another, only to inherit the same bitter portion of slavcrji 
IJow the springs of liberty had been opened in the land 
barbarity and oppression had begun to recede before 
silent influences of arts aud letters. Above all, the 
enlightened its sky, aud with every Sabbath sun came 
and holy worship. The psalm pealed forth in sanctuu^t 
rose loud and sweet in the stillness ; and on week-day 
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same strains, " the melody of health," might be heard as- 
veoding from humble cot, where Labour nanctilicd its daily 
toiU by daily prayer and praise. 

We here drop the curtain on the etory of the Scots on the 
liither Bide of the Irish (Jhaniiel, After the days of Patrick 
the land had rest seven centuries. In the middle of the 
twelfth century there arose a new church in Ireland, which 
knew not Patrick nor the faith he had propagated. Break- 
Hpeare (Hadrian IV.), the one Englishman who ever sat in 
the papal chair, claimed Ireland an part of Peter's patrimony 
by H bull dated 115.1. He next sold it to Ilenry II. for a 
{>enny a year on each bouse in the kingdom. The infamous 
bargain betwixt the pope and the English king was completed 
in the subjugation of the country by the soldiers of the 
latter. The laws of history forbid us entering farther 
on this transaction, but tlie two short extracts given below ' 
will disclose to the intelligent reader the whole mclan- 
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' Ac a inEetiDg of the Catholic AHSooiatioa in Dublin, O'Connel, speak- 
iDg iif the laniliag of Hear; U. to take posaeaBioa of bit new torritoriBS, 
givca DB both a hiator; and a picture ;^" It wns on the evening of tbi- 
23rd of August" (October). "1172 " (1 171), " that the Gnit hoatile Knglish 
fontxtep prcxscJ the aoil of Irelonil. It it said to hare been a sweet And 
milil evening when the invading party entered the noble ostunry formeil 
by the oouflun of the Snir, the Norc, and Barrow at the city of Waterfoi-d. 
AuiTuned he that da; in the memory of all future generations of Imhmen 
when the invadeni first touched our shorea i Tboy came to a nation 
famous lor its love of learning, its piety, and ita heroism ; they came 
when internal diBaonaioii* separated her sons and wasted their energies. 
Internal traitors led on the invaders — her sons fell in no fight, her libertien 
wore crushed in no battle ; but domeBtic treason and foreign invaders 
doomed Irelund bn seven centurion o[ oppression." ' 

"The iudepeudencD of Ireland," says Dr William I'hutan, "wu not 
crushed in battle, but quietly sold in the Synods of the prelates, tlioau in- 
tomal traitors, to whom ths orator alludsd, but whom he was much too 
pmilent to imiiii." ' 
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choly drama. The revolution in Ireland has been followed 
by seven centuries of calamities. Long before this sad change 
had taken place, the great body of the Scots had crossed the 
Channel, and fixed their permanent residence in the country 
which has come exclusively to bear their name. We must 
now follow them thither. 
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ABERNETHV — LINK BETWIXT lONA AND WHITHORN — ITU 
POSmoN — ITS FOUNDING — BniLDINCIH — CHURCHES 
OF EARLY SCOTLAND — MISSIONARY HTAFt' — EVAN- 
0EL18TIC TOURS — ROITNO TOWERS. 

When Niniau ended liis labitum nnd descended into ids 
grave, he left the lamp burning which he hod kiiidted on the 
promontory of ^Vhithum. But no sooner was the hand tlmt 
hiul tended it withdrawn than its light began to wane, and 
soon thereafter it diiiappears from hisUtry. At no time tmd 
the lamp of Candida Casa illuminated a wide circuit Hardly 
had its I)eaui9, even when they shone the clearest, penetrated 
beyond the somewhat circumscribed territory which was in- 
habited by the Picta of Galloway and the Britons of Strath- 
clyde, and even within that narrow domain it was only a 
dubious twilight which its presence diffused. The Koman 
admixture which Ninian had admitte<I into his creed had 
proved an enfeebling clement. The darkness was repulsed 
rather than dispersed ; and when Ninian 's ministry came to 
a close, and his work passed into the hands of his successors, 
men probably more Roman than himself, the powerlessness 
of a dubious theology, drawn i)artly from the Scriptures and 
imrtly from human tradition, became even more apparent. 
The ground which had been but half won was lost. 
The incipient darkness of Rome invited the return of the 
older and deeper darkness of the Druid, and the imperfect 
evatigelisation of the south of 8cotlaud — to designate the 
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country by a name it had not yet received — melted away. 
If not wholly obliterated, it was nearly so. 

What helped the sooner to eflFace the feeble Christianity 
which Ninian had propagated in this remote comer of the 
land, was the melancholy fact that the pagan night had again 
settled down deep and thick on England. That country was 
then partitioned into several kingdoms, but now all of them 
were overwhelmed by a common and most deplorable catas- 
trophe. The rush of barbarous tribes from across the (Jer- 
man Sea again darkened with their idols, as they subjugated 
with their swords, the southern portion of our island, and 
as the territory which we now behold borne down by this 
double conquest came all round the region in which Ninian 
had kindled his lamp, its light must have been much dimmed, 
if not wholly extinguished. In times like these, even deeper 
footprints than those which the apostle of Candida Casa had 
left behind him would have run great risk of being effaced. 

A century was yet to elapse before Columba should arrive. 
The light of Candida Casa quenched, or nearly so, and the 
lamp of lona not yet kindled, what, meanwhile, was the 
condition of Scotland ? Did unbroken night cover from 
shore to shore our unhappy land ? The time was one in 
which, doubtless, the obscurity was great, but in which the 
darkness was not total. At the critical moment, when the 
light which had burned with more or less clearness for half 
a century on the rocks of Whithorn was about to withdraw 
itself, another evangelical beacon was seen to shine out amid 
the darkness. He that brings forth the stars at their ap- 
pointed time kindled these lights in succession, and appointed 
to each its hour and place in the morning sky of Scotland. 
This leads us to narrate the little that is known respecting 
the second evangelical school that was opened in our country, 
and which was placed at Abernethy. 
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The site of Abcmetliy, if regard be had to its iiDmediiLte 
cnviromiients, is pictiireHtiue. And if wu take into account 
the panommic magiiiticence of its more distant landscape, 
wiilled in by noble mountain barriuni, it is more than pie- 
tureaqne, it is grand. It reposes on the northern slope of 
the Ochiia, looking down on the Tay, which rolls along 
through the rieb carec lands of Govrrie, broadening aa it 
uears the estnary into which it falls. The wooded spurs of 
the niountain-ehaiu on which it is placed, and from which 
rushes down the torrent of the Nethy, lean over it on the 
Houth, while the loftier summits, biire but verdant, prolong 
their course till they sink and are lost in the level sandy 
downs that hem in the waters of the bay of St Andrews, 
Home twenty miles to the eastward. On the north, looking 
through betwixt the heights that border the valley of the 
Tay, is seen the great plain of the Picts, now denominated 
the valley of Stmthmore. At Abcmethy the kings of the 
southern Picts had fixed their capital ; and truly the position 
wa» wisely as grandly chosen. From their [lalacc gates they 
could look forth over well-nigh the whole of their kingdom, 
s(jetvhin<; from the cloudy tops of Drumalban to the eastern 
border of the Mcams, On one aide was the Firth of Forth, 
forming the boundary of their territories to the south : and 
yonder in front were the Oranipiaiis, running along to the 
eastward, and walling in their dominions on the north. 

The seat of royalty, Ahemethy now became for a sliort 
while the centre of the Cliriatianisation of Scotland. Even 
in this we trace advance in the great work of our country's 
election. Candida Casa, set down on the frontier of Scot- 
land, washed on the one aide by the waters of the Irish 
Chaimel, and hemmed in on the other by the darkness of 
Bernieia, the modem Northumberland and Lothian, enjoyeil 
but stnutened means of evangelising the country, at the 
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gates of \vhich it stood. But the new champion, wlio 1 
stepped into the field as the other was retiring from it, to I 
muintain the battle with the old darkDese, advanced boldly 1 
into the very heart of the Iniid. Placed midway betwixt the ^ 
eastern and western shore, it was out of the way of the foreign 
invasions which were beginning to ravage the coasts of Scot- 
land, Under the shadow of royalty the evangelical agency 
establlBhed at Abemethy enjoyed a prestige, doubtless, which . 
wan wanting to that which had had its seat in the more'l 
remote and provincial district on the Solway. 

Altcmethy lias other and most important »ignilicanee, 1 
Its rise shows us that the new life of Scotland had b^un I 
to broaden. That life had flowed hitherto in the channel of J 
individual men ; now it begins to operate througli the wider | 
sphere of associated workers. For whatever name we give I 
the establishment at Abemethy, whether we call it a com- 
munity, or a church, or a monastery, what we here behold ] 
is aimply a congregation of pious men associated for tboj 
purp(»e of dilFusing ChriMtianity. Their arrangoments s 
methods of working are all of the simplest kind, and suci 
as are dictated by the circumstancea of the men and 1 
aga They are no more like the graduated and despotically-l 
ruled confraternities into which monasteries grew up in thu\ 
tenth and twelfth centuries, than the patriarchal govern- I 
ment of early times was like the military despotisms of 1 
succeeding ages. The members are voluntarily associated, j 
and stand to each other in ouly the relation of brothers. J 
Outwardly separate from the heathen population around 1 
them, thej yet mix daily with them in the jiro.'iccution of 1 
their mission. The new doctrine which they have received f 
is their law. The teacher from whom thoy have learned it I 
is their ruler, just as in primitive times the lirst convert I 
onlinarily became the pastor of the congregation that I 
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yatlieieU round him. They are distinguished from the rest 
of tiie populiitioii by character rather than by dress. The 
(iiispel iioa Hwcetcned their spirit and refined their nianuer^. 
And they enjoy certain privileges unknown outside their 
caiumunity. They bavc the school, they have tlie Sabbath, 
and they enjoy the advantage of iimtual defence. They are, 
in short, a new nation rising on the soil of Scotland. 

The fuiindatioii of Abemethy i» eomniouly referred to the 
midille of the fifth century, Fordun and Wiiitoun date it 
betwixt A.I1. .'i8fi and a.i). .^97, and attribute it« foundmg to 
<Jamapd, the successor of that King Brude who was con- 
verted by Columba, and who reigned over the northern 
Picts. But the legend of its lirst settlement connects it 
with the chuRrh of Ninian, and attributes its foundation to 
King Nectan, who is called in the Pictish chronicle king of 
all the provinces of the Plots, and reigned from a.)). 4&t{ to 
A.i>. 482.' He is said to have jiiat returned from a visit U^ 
Kildarc, in Ireland, where St Bridget was held in honour, 
when he founded this church at Abernethy, and dedicated 
it to Go<l and St Bridget. King Nectan is farther credited 
with having piously endowed it with certain lands that lay 
in the neigh bourhoutl, so providing for the support of the 
labourers to be in due time gathered within its walls. 

We are curious to know the style of building in which the 
missionary staS at Abernethy was housed. The Scotland of 
that day possessed no lordly structures. It could boast 
no temple of classic beauty like (jreecc, no Gothic cathedral 
like those tliat came along with the Roman worship. The 
unging of a psalm and the exposition of a passage from 
Holy Scripture, needed no pillared nave or cloistered aisle, 
euch as banners and processions and chantings require for 

. li'2 ; Aadenon. ScotlaaJ in Earl:/ 
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their full display. The Normnn architecture, or rather tha4 
Romanesque, the earlieet of our stytcn, Imd not jet been is-^ 
troduccd into Seotland. A cave dug in tlic rock, or a shed's 
conetructed of wattles, served nut unfrequcntly iu thosol 
early days as a place of "worship. But about this 
ediiices of a more elaborate character bepin to be reared fof 
the use of Christian assenkblies, Candida Casa had beeilJ 
built of stone, and it is not probable that the later sanctunt^ 
of Abemethy, standing us it did in the immediate proximitn 
of the royal residence, would be constructed of inferion 
materials. A house, or ratlier uells, in which the evangelista 
might reside, a chun-li in which the people might worship,! 
and a schoul in which the youth might be taught, would 
probably comprise the whole structural apiHtratus of the new 
mission. But all would be plain and unpretending, such a 
met the ideas of the times, and such as was adapted to tlie> 
uses intended to be served. The light which these building! 
were to enshrine, and which was thence to radiate over all 
the territory of the southern Pieta, must be their pecnli 
glory. 

The church at Abemethy resembled, doubtless, the carlyfl 
chim;hes of Scotland. The type of these fabrics is not un-l 
known. Two specimens at least remain in the remote 
western islands of Scotland which enable us to determine 
the style and appearance of the churches in which the firs 
congn^tioDH of Picts and Scots, gathered out of heathenism 
met to offer their worship. On the mainland no such ro- 
maius are to be met with, fur this reason, tltat when tlitl^ 
early fabrics fell into decay they were replaced by largef 
an<l finer structures, whereas in poor and lonely parts thd 
inhabitants were without the means of ciTecting such restot-* 
ations. Judging from the ruins that exist in some of thu 
islands of our western seas, the early Scottish churches won 
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niarlcml by three chiiracteristics — a severe siniplicitj', a dim- 
inutive size, and an entire absence of ornament. Tbey were 
rectangular in form ; they were one chambered, nud tbc 
average si/* of the chamber was Ij feet by 10. The wall 
was low, and the roof was of stone. The door was com- 
monly in the west end, and the window, which was amall, 
was placed high in the eaHtcm gable. 

The early churches of Scotland did not belong to the 
European or ('ontinental type. They were of a style that 
was found only within a certain area, that area being Scot- 
land and Ireland. Outside these islands no such liumbic 
I'eligiouB edifices were to be seen.' Nor were their architec- 
ture or arrangements borrowed from the Roman churches. 
The churches of Home from the fourth century to the middle 
of the twelfth were basilicas, i.e., they terminated in a circu- 
lar apse. Hut a single instance of an apsieal church is to be 
found among the remains of the early sanctuaries of Scot- 
land. All of them consist of a simple rectangular chamber, 
exactly resembling the small and undecorated churches in 
which the early Christians worshipped while under peisecu- 

' For the rea«oiu unigncrl in the tent, emmpleHof the early churches of 
Scotland are to be met with only in lonely utd nninhahitetl Ulanda. 
There ia one Buch specimen in Loch Columceille, 8kye. ^AndenoD, 
Seetlnnd in Early CAn'^iua Timtl, vol i. p. M. There is another apeci- 
men of tn ««rly church in the island, Eilcsn na-Nooimch, ano of the 
Gmveloch ialands. It is simply a rectangnUr cell, 21 feet 7 inches, built 
o{ nndrewed atone without mortar. AdjoiniDg it is a cluster of dry- 
bnilt cells. It bu no encloeing rath ; the island fumiKhing the needed 
■eourity. The ruins occur io a groaiy hollow. There are a number of 
graves beside it. and some of the grave-stun es are consideriibly ornamented, 
from which it is conclnded that the place was deemed of grcnt snuctity. 
—lUd. i. 96. 97. In the Brongh of Durness occurs a third. In front of 
the great cliHs that form the niagniliuenl promontory of Durness are the 
mills ol an early chnrch, IT feet in tengtli, surrounded by eighteen oval- 
■haped cells of uncemcnt«d masonry. It was still in the sixteenth century 
a place of pilgrimage. These examples of the earliest church -buildings in 
Scotland agree with all the histuric evidence we possess respecting them. 
—Ibid. Tol. i. pp. 103-104. 
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tion, but which have periBhcd from the face of the eai 
swept away by the fury of Dioclesian, and we ought to add^' 
by the sunshine of imperial favour that aucceeiled, which 
reared in their room Buiuptuous temples, but failed to fill 
them with e(|ually devout worshippers. 

Around the church were grouped the houses of the eccle- 
eiastics. These were equally primitive with the church. 
They consisted of bee-hive shaped cellw, formed of dry-bi 
masonry, t)ie widl thick, and rising to a height of seven fe 
or so. The roof was dome-»haped, being formed by et 
overlapping stone till the circle was roofed in. In sol 
instances a rath, or strong ])alisading, was dra^vn round tl 
wliole for protection. When we have put this picture bofoi 
the reader, he will have a tolerably correct idea of 
external appearance of tbe second great missiouary sch< 
that was set up in Scotland, Abernethy. 

Who or what were the numbers of this missionary colony ? 
What was their ecclesiustical rantc, and by what titles were 
they designated V Were they called presbyters, or monks, op 
were they styled bishops ^ It is natural that we should 
wish to be informed on these points, but the legendary nanta 
that have gathered round this early institution and ita vener- 
able associates are too dense to pennit any certain know- 
ledge regarding them. It is most likely that these fathers 
bore the early and honoured name of presbyter or elder. If 
we read of the monks and bishops of Abernethy, wc must 
bear in mind that it is on the pages of writers who floiuished 
in times subsequent to this early foundation, and that in 
thus speaking they employ the nomenclature of Italy to 
(lescribe an order of things in Scotland which was far indeed 
from resembling that which was now beginning to exist on 
the south of the Alps. These designations, in most coiioa, 
\voiiId have been unfamiliar and strange to the men who arc 
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maUe to bear tliciii. The community of pious persons whicii 
we see eatablishiiif; themselves on the bnnkn of the Netliy, 
have not come from Itonic. Her scissors have not passed 
upon their heads, nor have her cords been wound round 
their mindti. The popes of those days had neither throne 
nor tiara ; the Vandal tempest wa£ banging at that hour in 
the akf of the Seven WiWa, and was about to burst in desfthv- 
don over the temples and palaces of the eternal city. Atnid 
the confusions and revolutiouH of the time, the Bishop of 
Rome might well be content if his crosier was obeyed on the 
banks of tlie Tiber, without seeking to stretch it so far as to 
the Tay. The associated evangelists at Abeniethy formed a 
brotherhood. The itlea that these men were under " rules "' 
which had not then been invented, is inadmissible. It was 
not till several centuries after this that Itome sent forth those 
armies of cowled and corded " rf^:ulRrB," with which she 
replenished all the eoimtries of w^tcru Christendom. 

The following picture of Boethius may be held as fairly 
applicable to this pcrio<l. "Our people," says he, "also 
began most seriously at that time to embrace the doctrine 
of Christ by tlie guidance and exhortation of some monks, 
who, because tliey were most diligent in preaching, and 
frequent in prayer, were called by the inhabitants, ' worship- 
pers of God,' which name took mieh deep root with the 
common people, that all the priests, almost to our time, 
were commonly without distinction called Culdees (cultores 
Dei), worshippers of God," ' In other places Boethius calls 
these teachers indifferently priests, monhi, and ciihhig. 
t tther of our eaHy histurians apply the same appellations in- 
discriminately to the same class of men, and speak of them 
Huinotimes as monks, sometimes us presbyters, and at other 
times as bishops, doctors, priests, or culdees. Hence it is 
■ Botlh.. lib. vi. fal. tl6 v. 40. 
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clear that the term monk in tiiia case doc» not mean u l»*i- 
hermit. Tlicsc, our primitive pastore, were called monks 
only by reason of their strictness of life, and their frequent 
retirement to meditate and pray when the work of tlicir 
public ministry admitted of their withdrawing themselves. 
It is possible also that divers of them may have abstained 
from marriage, solely on {jrounds of expediency, and with 
the view of keeping themselves disentangled from the care» 
of the world, but without enjoining this practice on otlicrs. 

But these early eommunities did not disduin the advan- 
tages that spring from organisation. That order might be 
maintained, and tlie work for which they were a.ssociated 
go regularly on, one of their number, doubtless, was 
choHen, as in the subsequent case of lona, to preside over 
the rest Without claiming any lordship over his brethren, 
he appointed to each his Kphere, and allotted to all their 
work. They obeyed, because devotion to that work con 
strained tliem. Their duties lay outside their monastery — if 
so wc must call it^— rather than within. They did not think, 
to serve (Jod and cam salvation by singing litanies and 
counting beads nHthin the walla of their building. On thei 
contrary, they had assembled here that by united 
and well-ot^nised plans they might diffuse the light of 
Christianity among their countrymen. They were 
cluses; they had not forsaken the world ; they had not set 
down tlicir building in the heart of a desert, or on the top 
of an inaccessible mountain, nor had they buried themselvea' 
in the depth of some fur-retreating glen : on the contrary,, 
they had taken up their position at the heart of the king' 
dom : they had fixed their seat where the kings of Pictland' 
had planted theirs, that they might have easy access toij 
every part of the Pictish territory, and that they might' 
spread the light from the one extremity of it to the other — ■! 
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froiti the foot of Ben Voirloch, which rose in the wcat, to 
the rocky shores of Angus and MoaniB ou the oast. 

On what plan did these pioiiH men carry ou their niiesion V 
How cngrossingly interesting it wonid be to read the record 
of tlicir early misaionary tours I and to be told, in their 
own simple language, or in that of some chronicler of the 
time, how they journeyed from villaye to village and from 
one |«irt of the country to anotlicr, telling in artless phrase, 
such as might >vin the ear and penetrate the understanding 
of the sons of the soil, their heavenly niessi^ I How, 
among their hearers, some mocked, and others wondered at 
tlie tale I How the Druid launched his anathema, and 
raised tumults against the men who had come to overturn 
the altars of their ancestors, and to extinguish the fireri 
which from time immemorial had lighted up their laud on 
Beltane's eve. How, while multitudes scoffed and blas- 
phemed, there were hearts that were openeii to receive their 
words, and how the missionaricR rejoiced when they saw 
men who had withstood Cinsar bowing to Christ, beholding 
in theao couvcrUs the undoubted prool's that at the foot of 
the mountruns of Caledonia, as amid the hills of Palestine 
and on the shores of the Levant, the Gospel was " the 
power of (>od unto salvation." But, alas I no pen of 
chronicler records the battles of these soldiera of the cross 
with the champions of the ancient darkness, though issues a 
thousand tiuios more important hung upon them than any 
that depended upon the obscure and doubtful conflicts 
between Pict and 8cot. which form the long and wearisome 
thread of our early annals. Or if such records ever exist«xi, 
the accidents of time, the carelessness of ignorance, and 
the ravages of war have long since scattered and annihilatod 
them. 

We can draw the picture of the labours of these curly 
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preaeheni ouly by borrowing from wbat we know of tlie metlioi 
commonly pursued iu similar establisEmiente of the jieriod. 
AfFecting neither high-sounding titles, nor costly miment, 
nor lusurious living, and fettered by no mouostic vow, they 
went out and in, discharging their niiiiiatrations with all 
freedom, and seeking no reverence save what their piety 
and their many kind offices might procure from those around— 
tliem. At the first dawn they left their couch, and tlie d 
thus early b^uu was diligently occupied to its close, 
first hours were given to the reading and study of 1 
Scriptures, to meditation and prayer. They taught thei 
selves, that they might be able to teach others. Thos 
exercises they intermitted and varied at certain seasi 
manual labour. They did not disdain to cultivate with thcd 
own hands the lands of the fraternity, and their field 
waving witli rich crops, taught tlic Picts what an abundano^ 
of good things a little painu and labour might draw for^ 
from the soil, and that the plough would yield them a la 
precarious subsistence than the chase, and a more honei 
one than the spoil of robbery or war. Others of the brethre 
practised vanous haudicmfts, and making no monopoly i 
tlteir skdl, sought tu instruct the natives in the art i 
fabricating for themselves such implements as they needec 
Thus tbey made it their aim that civilisation and Christianitg 
should advance by e^iual stages, and that the arts of life 
the Christian virtues should flourish tt^tlicr. 

But they knew tlint while art is powerful the Gospel i 
onmipotent, and that the light of heavenly truth alone < 
chase the darkness from the soul, and lay the sure founda- 
tions of the order and progress of a realm. Accordingly, 
they never lost sight of what was their main business, I 
spiritual husbandry even. Their momiug duties concIude( 
we see them issue from the door of their humble edifice, am 
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staff ill hand, wend their way over the surrounding country. 
Some of them penetrate into the hilln that »wccp piist thcii' 
abode on the south, otliers doscond into the strnth of the 
BJam and the valley of the Tay. The wayfiirera whom they 
chance to meet tender tliem rcapeetful greeting, and the 
fathen* eourteoiiHly return the salutation. They turn aside 
into the ficlde, and sitting down beside the workers, they 
converse with them during the hour of rest on Divine 
things, or they read a portion of the Scriptures, mayhap of 
their own transcription, for even already in the Scottish 
monasteries copies of the Word of Ciod, beautifully ilhi- 
niinated, had begun to be produced. The budding tatttc of 
OUT country showed itself, first of all, in works of exquisite 
beauty created by the pencil, Ijcfore throwing itself on the 
mallet and the chisel, and aspiring to the grander achieve- 
ments of architecture. 

We return to our pilgrims, — humble men, but tlie beiirers 
of a great message. Nor crucifix nor rosary hangn sus- 
pended from their girdle ; they buckle on in»t«ad, mnyliiLp. 
some trusty weapon of defence, lest peradveuture wolf or 
wild boar should thnist his attentions upon them when 
tmveiaing lonely moor or tracing their steps by the mai^in 
of dusky wood. They enter the wigwams of the Pictish 
peasantry. The produce of the chase, or of the herd, or of 
the stream, hastily cooked, Furnish a plain repast, and as the 
strangers partake, they take occasion to say, " Whoso 
oatetb of this bread shall hunger again, but whoso cateth of 
the bread that we shall give him shall never hunger." " (Jive 
us of that bread," we hear the unsophisticated listenera say, 
" that our tables may bo always fiill, and that we may never 
<^aiu have to dig and toil and sweat." " That bread growK 
not on the earth," we can fancy the missionaries replying, 
chiding gently their dull and gross understandings ; " that_ 
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bread grows not on the earth, it came down from heaven. 
He who made the world sent His Son to die for it, that bo 
He might redeem man who had destroyed himself by trans- 
gression. He that belicvcth on the Son hath everlasting 
life." These simple men muse and ponder over the strange 
saying. They only half comprehend it ; and yet it has 
awakened a hope within them till then unfelt, and which 
they would not willingly let go. With that story, mysterious 
and almost incomprehensible as it is to them, a new light 
has dawned on their path, and should that ray withdraw 
the darkness around them would be deeper than it was afore- 
time. The great message has been delivered, the words of 
life have been spoken, and w^ith the benediction, "Peace 
be on this house," the missionaries arise and go on their 
way. 

Over all the land do they journey. Some hold their way 
eastward to where the jutting coast of Fotherif (Fife) spurns 
back the German tides; and others turning their &ce 
towards the Grampians traverse the great plain of Strath- 
more, and halt only when they have reached the foot of the 
great hills. This is the vineyard which has been given them 
to cidtivate. Before their arrival it was all overgrown with 
the briars and thorns of an ancient Druidism. They will 
essay with spade and mattock to root up these noxious 
plants, and set in their room that Tree, the leaves of which 
arc for the healing of the nations. They enter the villages 
that lie on their path. They turn aside to the towns that 
they may kindle a torch in the centres of the population. 
We can imagine them lifting up their voice and saying to 
the crowds that gather round them, " Seek not God in dark 
woods : He that made the world, and the things that are 
therein, dwelleth not in groves planted by the hand of man. 
He dwells in heaven, and also in the heart of the contrite 
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on wirtli. We come ti> make known to you that Great 
Father. Ye also are His offspring, rtkI He hath sent us 
furtb to bid vou, hia erring chiklren. return to Him. It is 
not by the altar of the Druid that the way to that Father 
lies. We proclaim to you a better sacrifice. It is others 
whom the Druitl binds and lays upon his altar. This Priest 
ofToreil up himself. His sacrifice expiates your sin : His 
blood cleanseth jour souls. Come to Him and He will 
make you the sous of this Father, and admit you to the 
fellowship of a holy and glorious society which He is gather- 
ing out of all nations by His Gospel, and which at a future 
day He will come to raise from the grave and carry with 
Him to the skies." 

So may we picture these early missionaries, their head- 
quarters at Abernethy, traversing the Pictish territory in all 
directions, and of " these stones " raising up children to 
Abraham. We see the Pict pressing into the kingdom, 
while the Jew who had monopolised its honours and privi- 
leges so long tliat his eyes were darkened and his heart was 
indurated, is cast out. W^e by no means imagine that the 
theology of these preachers was systematic au<l complete. 
On tlie contrary, we believe it was imperfect and enide, 
and their views were narro\\' and clouded. Nevertheless 
they had grasped the two cardinal doctrines that undcrly 
all theology', even the sin of man and the grace of the 
Saviour. Uue great beacon they made to stand out full and 
clear amid the darkness of Pietland — the Cross, One ray 
from it, they knew, would chase away the night and over- 
turn the altar« of the Druid. As they gazed on the men 
who stood round them, encrusted all over with barbarism, 
bnitalised by passion, and their native fierceness whetted by 
the bloody rites of their worship and the cruel wars in which 
they were contiimally occupied, they reflected that tliere 
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was not one of tiieiii into wLose hcurt a way had not beettl 
made ready beforehand for the Gospel. In the Pict, as i 
the most barbarous and \-iciou3 on earth, God had placed ftl 
conscience. And what conscience is it that docs nut at times J 
feci the burden of sin ? Herein lies the strength of tbfr 
Gospel, and herein consists its infinite superiority i 
elevating agency over every other influence. It toucheflg 
that within the man which is the strongest force in hnl 
nature. While letters, science, and philosophy, make thdcfl 
appeal to the barbarian in vain, because they address thcm-l 
selves to the understanding and the taste, and presuppoaol 
sonic previous cultivation of these faculties, the Gospel goea-l 
directiv to the mighty inextinguishable and divine power 
in man — inextinguishable nnd divine in the savage, as in the 
civilized — and awakens that power into action. Conscience 
can expire only with the annihilation of the being in whom _ 
it resides. And herein lies the hope of the reclamation t 
the race. For without this point of stability, placed boM 
deep in humanity as to be unremovable by the combine 
powers of ignorance and licentiousness and atheism, thftl 
Gospel would have lacked a fulcrum on which to rest itt 
lever, and the world would have lain hojielessly engi 
in those abysses into which at more than one epoch of iti 
career it has descended. 

When the first buildings at Abernetiiy, which were of ■ 
very humble description, fell into decay, they were replace^l 
doubtless, by statelier structures. By this time, too, thft I 
ntissionarj' staff had grown more numerous, and larger J 
accommodation had to be provided for the fathers. It waa„ J 
doubtless, in connection with these modem restoratioiu 
modem as compared with Nectan's cliim;h, but i 
looked at from our day — tliat the well-known round tow 
of Abernethy arose. Scotland possesses only^tliree esampla 
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of this unique mid beautiful Bpecics of architecture : ouc in 
the island of Egibay, Orkney ; one at Brechin, and one at 
Aberncthy, that of which we now speak. The native land 
of the round tower is Ireland, and there we should expect 
to find the specimens in greater abundance. In tltnt 
country there are not fewer than seventy such towers still 
entire, and twenty-two in ruins. The Irish round towers are 
divided into four classes. To the third class belongs the 
round tower of Brecltin. Its height is 8G feet 9 inches. 
It was built, according to Dr Petrie, betwixt a.d. 97/ and 
A.D. 994, and with this estimate of its age agrees Dr 
Anderson, who supposes tliat its erection was later than tlic 
first half of the tenth century. It is the more elegant of the 
two, its workmanship being finer, and its symmetry more 
perfect than its companion tower at Abernethy, 

As regards the question of antiquity, the balance of 
opinion inclines in favour of the Abernethy tower. Dr 
Petrie thinks that it was built by Nectan III., in from a.I). 
"12 to A.R, 727. Dr Anderson, however, places its erection 
somewhat later, deeming it'^ date to lie somewhere between 
A.D, 900 and a,I). 1100. The three Scottish round towers 
are included in the third and fourth class of their Irish 
brethren; and the era of the Irish round towers Dr Anderson 
places betwixt the end of tlie ninth and the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. 

What was the purpose intended to !» served by these 
round towers? Tliis question has given rise to much 
ingenious discussion. Some have said that they were 
simple bclfrys. In those ages the bells were mode 
rectangular, and instead of being awnmg in steeples 
were sounded from the top of lofty edifices. But if they 
were bell-towers, «-hy were they so few 'f There were 
surely bells at more places than Brechin and Abernethy? 
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Others contend, and we think with more probability, that 
these round towere were constructed as «n/Vw for chvirch 
valuables. By the ninth and tenth centuries the church had 
amassed a considenible amoimt of treasure. The monastic 
houses had store of valuables in money, in plate, in church 
vessels, in gifts of devotees, in croziers and rich vestments, 
and these were a tempting prize to the Northmen when they 
swept down on Scotland. Tlie hut of the peasant coidd 
yield them nothing worth their carrying away. Even the 
tlwelling of the chief would not, in all cases, repay a visit : 
but these marauders could reckon uithout fail on finding a 
rich booty in the ecclesiastical establishments, and schloni 
passed them by unvisited. When sudden danger emerged, 
the inmates of these placca would convey their goods, and 
nometimcB tliemselvcs, to the loftier cliambcrs of the round 
tower, which Btood in close proiimity to tlieir church build 
inga, but did not form part of them, and there they wonl^ 
enjoy comparative safety till the torrent of invasion 1 
rolled past, and it was safe to descend. It strengthens i 
supposition that these towers were erectc<l for some > 
purpose, as this, that their remains esist most numcrounl 
what was the ancient track of the northern ravngcrH. 

Wo have already shown that the evangelistic operstioi 
of which Ahernethy was the centre, were not the first p 
ing of Christianity in tlie region of the southern Picte. 
Gospel had found disciples here in the third century, iJ 
before. Tlie numbers of these disciples had been reinforc 
by refugees froiu the all but exterminating storm of the I 
clesian persecution. But the seeds of Dnitdisin were si 
the soil, and after the tempests of persecution hod li 
there would seem to have eome an aftergrowth of 1 
noxious system, covering up, and all but effacing, the !' 
steps of the earliest missionaries. The altar was a 
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Hgaia under the oaka, and the smoke of the Druid's eacrificc 
was beginiiing ouce more to darkes the sky. It was at this 
crisis that the southcm Picts wore visited firet by the mis- 
sionariea of Candida Cas;>, and now by the evangelists of 
Abernethy, and the Christianity which was on the point of 
Iweoming extinct was revived, and the seed sown by the 
hands of the firet cultivators, watered anew, sprang up in a 
iigour unknown to it i>efore. On the other side of the 
(Jrampian range uo evangelical lights had yet been kindled. 
The darkness reigned unbroken, and the inhabitants still 
sen'ed the gods of their fathers, and offered sacrifice to tlie 
Baal of Dmidism. But in the region occupied by the 
southern Picts, which was the heart of Scotland, Christianity 
now obtained snch a footing that it never again receded 
before Druidisni. Abernethy kept its place as an evangelical 
light in the sky of Scotland during the latter half of the fifth 
century, that is, till a greater light shone out from lona ; 
nor did it even then become estinct ; it merged its rays 
in those of the great northern luminary. 

In due time Abernethy multiplied itself. Branch institu- 
tions arose on the great plains on which it looked down, 
which owned dependence upon it as the parent foundation. 
We can name with con&dence at least Dunkeld and Brechin 
as its affiliated institutions. These daughters became the 
praise of the mother l)y their evangelistic activities, which 
bore fruit in the Christian virtues which began to 
flourish in the neighbourhood, in the fairer cultivation 
which marked the district to which their operations and in- 
fluence extended, and the cleansing of the land from the 
foul rites which accompanied the worship of the groves and 
the stone circles. 

When lona rose to its great pre-eminence as a fountain of 
Christian light and letters, Abernethy fell, of course, into the 
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second place. It ranked as one of the affiliated inatitii 
tions of the northern establishment. But when Icoln 
began to wane, and it^ firet glory had departed, Abemetfa 
reeumed once more something like its early position and iD| 
fluence. About the time of the union of the Scots and t 
Picts in the ninth century, it became again the ecclesiaBtici 
head of the nation. An old house of Culdecs, with i1^ 
abbot, survived at Abernethy the great revolution of Davi 
I.' And a couvcnt of Culdees existed at tiie same plac 
tiU the end of the reigu of William the Ijoii, when the] 
seem to have expired, though in what manner is not certain! 
known, for no record exists of their transference to S1I 
Andrews, which was the mode of suppression in the case oi 
some other houses." In the charters of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, the lands of the Culdee establishment 
at Abernethy appear divided into two unequal parts, 
larger half is possessed by a layman, who has the IJtIe < 
abbot ; and the smaller half remains the property of t 
ecclesiastics, who, with their head, the prior, discharge t 
duties for which the whole of the estates had been ori^all^ 



Abernethy retains now little beside the imperishable i 
terest of its name. This ancient capital, once graced 1 
monarch and abbot, has faded into a lonely provincial tow 
Lying landward, its solitude is deep. But that solitude il 
sweetened by the noble landscape that lies spread ouB 
around it in all its old magnificence of valley and mountainJ 
chain, with the Tay — that ancient river, whose banks t 
Itoman has trodden, and whose waters have been so ot\f 
dyed with the blood of Pict and Scot, — pursuing its coura 
iiniid orchards and cornfields, past village and baronial 

' Anderson's Se«lland in Early ChrMiOM Thnti, vol, i. p, 1 
' Ibid. vol. i. p. 156. * Ibid. vol. i. p. 2. 
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<:astle, to Uie ocean. As it rolled when the Picts crossed 
its stream on their way from the bloody field near Dundee, 
carrying the head of King Alpin, to fis it on the walls of 
Aberaethj, so rollri it now. But it is not the trophies of 
victory or the tragedies of the battle-field that give interest 
to this little town. It owes the fm{:crance of its name not 
to the Pictish kings who made it their capital, but to the 
humble and pious men who fixed here their aboile. and 
made it a fountain of light in tlie realm of the southern 
l*ift«, in the dawn of our country's history. 

Tlie spot will ever recall to Scotsmen the most sacred and 
the most touching of memories. For about a century ita 
lamp continued to shine bright amid the shadows of that 
long morning that in Scotland divided the night of Druidism 
from the day of Christianity. The one remaining memorial 
of its old glories is its famous round tower. It is one of the 
oldest, if not the oldest round tower that now exists. While 
later and far stronger edifices have disappeared, overturned 
in the blast, or shaken by earthquake, or thrown down by 
the violence of war, storm and battle have spared the tower 
of Abemethy, and to this day, gray with age, it lingers lov- 
ii^ly on this venerable site of early Scottish Christianity. 



CHAPTER XX. 

COLUMBA — BIRTH — EDUCATION — FOUNDS NUMEROUS 
COLLEGES — INVOLVED IN POLITICAL QUARRELS. 

The light which Patrick had come from the banks of the 
Clyde to kindle in the darkness of Ireland, was in due time 
carried back to the native country of the apostle, and made 
to bum on the mountains of Scotland. There that light 
was to create a church, and that church was to mould 
a nation, and that nation was to become in after tunes one 
of the most powerful organisations on the face of the earth 
for the propagation of that Christianity and liberty, of which 
it was itself, first of all, to be an illustrious example and an 
unsurpassed model. Following in the steps of the man who 
carried back this light across the Irish Sea to the Scottish 
shore, we return to that country whose history we are to 
trace along the line of conflict and achievement, till at last 
Scotland is seen standing before the world with its great 
lesson, that a perfect and stable liberty can be attained not 
otherwise than through a full and perfect Christianity. 

This is the proper business of the historian, and in so far 
as he comes short of it he falls beneath the dignity of his 
theme, and misses the end and reward of his labour. Wliat 
boots it to grope in the grave of thrones and nations, and to 
bring up from the darkness bits of curious lore and forgotten 
infonnation? To know when this battle was fought, or 
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when this hero died, makes tlie world none the wi^^cr, if the 
infomiaUon tenniiiatcs in itself. There is a. spirit in man 
and there is a soul in nations, aud till that soul ha» boon 
breathed into a people, they will continue to grovel in the 
dust of barbarism and slavery. To note the birth of thJH 
Houl, to trace its growth, and to mark how it slowly but 
surely leads nations ouward to power and grandeur, and so 
put on record models that may guide, lessons that mar 
teach, and examples that may stimulate the ages to come, 
is tlie high office of history. And thus it is that with the arrival 
of a stranger who sought our shores on a mission as sublime 
as his appearance was humble and unpretending, the interest 
of our country's story begins. 

Id the year 56'i, on one of the day^ of early summer, an 
osier-built wherry was seen on the waters of the Irish 
Channel, its prow turned in the direction of the Argyleshire 
mountains. It bore as its freight a little company of vener- 
able-looking men. Steering their slim but buoyant bark 
warily amid the currents that circle round the outlying islands, 
and tlie sui'ges that roll in from the Atlantic, they moor their 
vessel in a little creek in the island of lona. Their voyage 
ended, tlie stranger step on shore and straightway proceed 
to erect a few huts for temporary shelter and dwelling. 
Who are tlie men who have just taken posseBsion of this 
little isle, till now hidden amid the Hebridean waves, but 
destined from tins day forward to be illustrious through all 
time ! AikI, in particular, who is he who is the chief ami 
leader of the little band, if we may judge from the air of 
uutliority that sits so easily on him, and the deference which 
we sec so spontaneously paid him by his companions i 
We hear them address him by the name of Colunicille. 
' Tmiislated into our own veniaculur, this term signifies the 
I dove of the thureli. The name is of good augury. He who 
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owns it cannot be other tiian the bearer of good tiding 
And a bearer of good tidiuga he tru 
upon the mountains are the feet of ) 
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trulj is. " How bcautil 
)f him who briugeth goo«l 
tidings." Ho liad the prophet said of old, and tbis ancient 
.strain might well have awakened the echoes of our glens 
and nioimtains when tbis curracli touched the strand of 
lona, for now the knell of & pt^an Druidism in northern 
Scotland was rung out. 

Columcille, or Columbn, — for we shall speak of him 
this last and better known form of the name, — was bom 
Gartan, amid the wilds of Donegal, Ireland, on the 7th of 
December, a.ii. .521. • He was related by blood to more 
tlian one of the royal houses of Ireland. His father, 
Fedhltmidb, belonged to the Northern tribe, the Hi Niall, or 
O'Neill. The Nialls were one of eight (wwerful and war- 
like races which had governed Ireland for centuries, and 
whose lineage, when we attempt to trace it, is lost in the 
darkness of the ages. Fcdhlimidh was descended from the 
eighth son of a great king, who figures in Irish story as 
" Niall of the nine liostages," and who was so named 
beeauae he had received that number of hostages from a 
king whom he had conquered-^ This Niall was the 
monarch of all Ireland at the beginning of the fifth century, 
and was probably the reigning king at the time when 
Patrick, the future apostle of that land, was carried thither 
as a captive. By the mother's side, also, Coluniba was 
royally descended. Eithne — such was her name — was the 
daughter of the king of Lcinster, one of tiie four sul>ordinate 
kingdoms into which Ireland was then divided.^ The blood 

' " Life of Sunt Coluinba," bj Ailsntnau, edited by Re«vM, ffiHorianM 
oflSeotland, vol. vi. p. x:cxiii. Edin., 18T4. 

'' Mcmtslembert. Monk* o/lhe Wc^, vol. iil. p. 102. Kdin. sod Loi»j 

ise7. 

' Moatalambert, vol. iii. p. lO.t. 
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of two ro^al houses thus flowed in the veins of the son 
of Fedhlimidh and Eithne, and it was just possible that on 
some future vacancy, Colmuba might be called to mount 
the throne. In Ireland the sun did not always succeed the 
father. By the law of Tanistry, the sceptre, on tlic demise 
of the monarch, became the riglit of that one of the blood 
relatioDs who chanced to be the oldest. If the son was the 
oldest, lie succeeded to the government ; if not, the throne 
fell to a brother, or to some more distant relative of the 
^Icceased monarch. This law was designed to obviate the 
more than ordinary perils attendant on the rule of a minor 
in a country such as Ireland thee was. A firm and strong 
hand was needed where the sceptre was to be swayed over 
powerful vassals always at feud among themselves, and 
often by their ambitions disturbing or upsetting the 
government. 

Xatnrc had withheld from C'oluniba nu endowment of 
mind and person which could fit him for the task before 
faim. All those advantages which men admire, and, it may 
be, envy, when they see them in others, and are pleased 
with, or perhaps vain of, when they find them in themselves, 
met in liim. He was royally descended, his stature was 
lofty, his person was majastic, and his intellect was capacious. 
He possessed, moreover, a rich and Bonorous voice, and 
this, combined with a quick apprehension and a graceful 
utterance, enabled him on all occasions when he addressed 
his fellows to command their attention and win their con- 
fidence. His deportment was at once dignified and affable. 
In disposition he was naturally quick and choleric, but 
withal generous and confiding. This was an assemblage of 
qualities which would have gained him distinction and 
given him influence in any age, but in the age In which his 
lot was cast these various endowments left him witliout a 
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compeer as regards the ascendency he wielded and the sub- 
mission accorded to him. His commanding presence and 
other physical endowments contributed not a little to the 
respect which waited on him, for among barbarous tribes 
bodily strength is often accounted a higher prerogative than 
intellectual power. One would be strongly tempted to 
suspect that the biographers of Columba have striven to 
decorate him with all the attributes which go to form the 
hero and the evangelist in one, were it not that the work 
which he accomplished remains the imperishable proof of 
the sagacity, the courage, the eloquence, the piety, and the 
moral and spiritual elevation of the man. Had Columba 
possessed only the graces which monkish devotees are 
capable of imagining, he never would have done his work. 
Sterling qualities and real \irtues, we may be sure, were 
needed to bring Pictish Scotland out of the darkness of 
Druidism. Columba was greater far than any of his 
medieval biographers have been able to conceive, — ^greater 
than Adamnan makes him, — ^greater, even, than the elegant 
and fascinating but superficial picture which Lamartine has 
painted of him. 

We know absolutely nothing of Columba till we find him 
at school. His earliest years are a blank. They are no 
blank, however, in the pages of some of his biographers, and, 
in particular, of Adamnan, who was the heir of his chair, but 
not of his theology. Even his boyhood Adamnan has glori- 
fied with prodigy and miracle. Not a few of these wonders 
are grotesque, some are absolutely silly, others are painfully 
profane, and all arc incredible. A greater even than the 
apostle of lona has had to endure a similar infliction at the 
hands of writers of the same school. We turn from these 
fictions to the undoubted facts which lie embedded in gossip 
and fable in the amazing pages of Adamnan. When he wa» 
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come to years, Coliuuba devoted himswlf to the service of 
that Christianity wbieli was not niiicli over a century old in 
Ireland, and which had Htill a battle to fight to make good 
its position in the face of a Druidiam, on the niins of which 
it had risen, but which it had not as yet been able wholly to 
diBlodge. Not a few highborn youths were, in that age, 
emulous of entering the service of the Cliurch. But birth, 
even royal birth, was not of itself a passport into the 
ministry. One must be a theologiaQ and a scholar — at least 
after the measure of the age — before being admitted into 
sacred office. Columba, the scion of a royal house, ecpially 
with the peasant's son, had to comply with this rule. Before 
becoming a preacher of the <Jio8{)cl, he must RrHt sit at the 
feet of some doctor of name. 

But where was the young Columba to receive the training 
which was deemed indispensable for the office t(» which he 
aspired i Must he set out for those far-off cities in the Eaat 
that basked in the learning and eloquence of the great 
doctors of the Chun-h ? There was no need for Columba to 
take so long a journey. The barbarous Ireland of a century ago 
had now its schools of letters and theology like Egypt and 
Asia Minor, If not 30 renowned, these fountains were purer 
than any that now existed on the original seat of Christianity. 
The latter had begun to receive an admixture from a pagan 
Hource, The 1 rish seminaries still continued to send forth the 
pure waters of evangelical truth. Quitting " the scene of 
his fosterage," Columba placed himself at the feet of Finnian, 
where, in the words of Adanman, " he learned the wisdom 
of Holy Scripture." ' 

I<1nnian, one of the lights of his country, presided over a 

iheolt^cul seminan,' at Movillc, at the head of Strangford 

Locfa. We may infer from the words of Adamnan quoted 

' Vila Saiifti ColitnAa. Adam. lib. H. cap. L 
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above, that the doctor of MovUle made the Bible his tad 
book. Here C'olumba was made a deaeon, and here hilf| 
biographer makes him work his hrut miracle, which, liki 
that at Cana, was the turning of water into wine.' 
many posaible prodigies, Adamnan might have selected ^ 
leas likely to suggest comparison with the opening of I 
greater Ministry. Quitting the school of Moville, the youi 
deacon travelled southward, and eTitered the semioary * 
Clouard. Here, it is said, not fewer than 3001) pupils werB 
at that time receiving instruction. Three thousand, aw 
three hundred are favourite numbers witli the Irish ehron!-'] 
clera. But there ia nothiug incredible in these numbers. 
Ireland of that day, as we have seen, was famous throughout 
Christendom for its schools and its learned men, Evei 
war helpeil to crowd its educational establishments with| 
scholars. The Franks were ravaging Gaul ; the Saxons wen 
treading out Christianity in England : but in Ireland it wM 
peace ; and all who wished to pursue their studies withoDQ 
distraction repaired to the quiet shores of that land. Clonard,^ 
to which we sec Columba repairing, was one of the lai 
schools of tlie day. Its abbot or i>riiicipal was also nameda 
Fiuninn. But the second Finnian did not imite the twOi 
offices of abbot and presbyter, for when (.'olumba had flniahec 
his course of study at Clonard. and was ready to receivoj 
ordination, he was sent to Etchen of Clonfad. 

Within the walls of the monastery, the youth of royalv 
descent was on the same footing as the son of the peasant. T 
To both were presented the same lessons, and both sat down I 
and partook of the same meal. To both were equally allotted I 
those manual labours with which it was customary toj 
diversify the studies prosecuted indoors. Columba had tffl 
take his turn with others in grinding over-night the cum fori 
' Adamn. lib. ii. c. l. 
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tho next day's food. He had to assist in dressing the garden 
of the monastery, in clearing out the wood in the midst of ' 
which these early institutions were often set down, in cul- 
tivating the lauds already brought under the plough, and in 
carrying home the sheaves in autumn, and storing up the 
grain against the approach of winter. These sons of the 
prophets made war ujjon tlie noxious growths with which 
long n^Iect had covered tlie landscape, at the same time 
that they prepared themselves for the yet more arduous 
battle that awaited them with the errors which hail darkened 
the soul and enslaved tlio intellect of the nation. 

The evangelistic energy and enterprise of that age found 
vent in the erection of monastericB. The reader has already 
been admonished not tu let the nmnc mislead him. The 
monasteries of the sixtli century were essentially different 
from the monasteries of the twelfth and sueceediug centuries. 
These last were the abodes of drowsy and ofttimes luxurious 
idleness. Or at the best they were inhabited by a supersti- 
tious piety, which, eschewing the niiholy field of the outer 
world, immured itself within conventual walls, diversifying 
the passage of tlie monotonous hours by tlie practice of a 
routine which coidd hardly have been more lifeless, and 
certainly not more [irofitless, if, instead of an ecclesiastical, 
it had been performed in a literal, tomb. The monasteries of 
Columba's day and eountrj-, on the other hand, were astir 
with life. They were great schools in ivliieh the youtli of 
many lands quenched their eager thirst for knowledge. They 
were, moreover, centres of active evangelical propagandism. 
They combined in a wonderful degree the function of school 
and church, as their inmates did that of student and 

I missionary. 

The monastery grew up in quite a natural way. A 

L church of clay and wattle was the beginning of what was 
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afterwards, perhaps, to become a famed seat of learning, 
and by consequence a crowded resort of youth. Around the 
church was placed a few modest dwellings, constructed of 
the same humble materials. The whole was enclosed by a 
strong pallisade, to defend its inmates from the beast of 
prey, or the worse \4olence of the robber. But as its fame 
spread, and scholars from distant parts began to resort to it, 
its first humble erections were replaced by statelier buildings, 
and the little cluster of cells rapidly grew into a town. 
Religion and intellectual light began to spread around it, 
and the waste in which it had been set down was trans- 
formed into a cultivated country. These establishments 
were admirably adapted to the age in which they flourished. 
The circle of study pursued in them was as extensive as the 
advance of knowledge permitted. In addition to the sacred 
and classic tongues, theolog}', astronomy, and other branches 
were taught in them. Sound and systematic knowledge was 
thus the basis of all the operations they carried on ; and the 
inmates, being under rule, the waste of power in desultory 
or individual eflbrt was arrested, and the labours of all were 
turned into a common channel, and resulted in the accomp- 
lishment of a common end. For instance, it was as a 
school, and not as a primatial see, that Armagh first rose 
into distinction. Its monastery was founded in the fifth 
century, and being presided over by a succession of eminent 
scholars, it became in process of time famous. Its day of 
glory has left a touch of light after long centuries upon the 
old town. 

Ordained a presbyter by Etchen, Columba was fairly 
launched on public life. In what walk of labour shall he 
serve his country and his age? In none can he do so 
more effectually than in that commonly chosen by the best 
spirits of his time. It became his aim to multiply the 
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Rtihoob of divine and human knowledge, — to open springB of 
water in the barren places of the land. In a.d. 545, 
Oolumbft being then only twenty-five years of age, founded 
the church of Derry ^ and the monastery of Durrow, the first 
situated at the northern extremity of Ireland, and the 
second in the middle of the County Meath. Both 8too<1 in 
tiie heart of an oak forcsL It was usual in these circura- 
stanees to cut down the trees, and convert the eiearcd 
Hpace into fields and gardens for the use of the monastery ; 
but C'oluniba took so great a pride in his grand em- 
bowering oaks, that he would not permit one of them to 
be laid low. Tliey might fall by the hand of time or by 
the violence of the tempest, — from these accidents he could 
not protect them, — but they were jealously guarded from 
stroke of axe- 
Having made a beginning with these two monasteries, the 
young churchman went on opening another and yet another 
school of Christian instruction in the land. Before he had 
attained his prime, quite a crowd of monasteries called 
Columba their founder and father, The Irish annalists 
reckon them roundly at three hundred ; but we have already 

' The church of Derry, like Pitrick's Sabhall, ia recorded to have stood 
uorth and soatb. Its reiuoius were still in existence in 1520, In the 
fourteenth century it wkb called the Blaclc Church of Deria. lt« round 
tower waa standing in the aeventMnth century. DaTToa was called the 
"abbey church." A iculptored cross, called Colamkille's Cross, stands 
in the charohyard, and near it is Colunikille's Well. The abbey possesses 
one most Interesting relic, known as the- Booh of Durrow, a M.S, )]e- 
lieved to be nearly, if not altogether, as old as Columba'i time. It is pre- 
served in the library of Trinity College, Dublin. Another famous 
monastery foonded by Columba was KrlU, in the northwest of County 
Meath. Its fine ronnd tower, ninety feet high, still stands in the church- 
yard. Its great literary monumenti the Book of Kelln, is preserved in 
Trinity College. Dublin. The uionasteries of Tory. Ornmcliff, Siiords. 
Raphoe, Kilniore, Lambay, Moone, Clonmoie, Kilniackrenao. Grattan, 
Olencolumkill, and a host besides, called Columba pater et fundator. Sea 
AdomtiBn, Introdnction. Edin., 1874. 




called the reader's attention to the marked proiwnsity of 
these writers to run into threes when dealing witli numbers. 
Adamnau has given us a list of thirty-seven monastic in 
stitutions founded by Columba during the fifteen years that 
followed the erection of Derry, i.e., from a.d. 545 to 560.-.] 
Even this was much for one man to accomplish. In virtue 
of being their founder, Columba exercised jurisdiction over 
them. He prescribed their discipline, and armnged the 
course of study to be pursued iu them. At times he 
made a tour of visitation through them, that he might judge 
of the progress of the scholars, rectify what was amiss, and 
stimulate by his presence the zeal and diligence of both 
masters and pnpils. As he approached their gates, th< 
youth came out to receive with princely honours —and seldoi 
have auch Itononrs been so justly bestowed^tlie man from 
whose Christian philanthropy flowed all the great beoe&tB 
they were there receiving. In these journeys Columba 
lingered longest at Derr)'. It was the " beginning of his 
strength," and the many luonaateries that rose after it so 
far from diminishing his alTcction for this his " first-bora," 
made his heart cling the more foniUy to it. He may be 
pardoned if he beheld witli a glow of pride this galaxy att] 
lightii kindled by his exertions in a sky where a century' 
before all had been dark. 

It was at this hour when the labour? of Columba wers 
being crowned with remarkable success, and he was cheered 
u'itli the hope of being able to erect yet more monasteries, 
and gathering into them yet greater crowds, that those per- 
plexities sprang up in his pntli that led to a great and uoez-. 
pected change iu his life. Although he knew it not, Columl 
had reached the end of his labours in the land of his birth 
and tlic troubles in which he now embroiled himself wt 
overruled for transferring him to that otiier country wfaerat] 
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he was to render that spocial service which should cause him 
to be remembered in the ages to come as one of the world's 
greatest benefactors. Great obscurity rests on this part of 
his career. How far the political complications into which 
Columba was drawn were unavoidable on his part, and how 
far they were the result of a choleric temper and an ambi- 
tious spirit, it is hardly possible now to say. Adaniuait, as is 
natural, hesitates to pronounce him blameworthy, and yet 
he docs not wholly exculpate him. Wo can only collect the 
disjointed statements which his biographers have trans- 
mitted, and request our readers to look at them in the light 
of the age, and the exceptional position of Columba. 

His troubles b^an thus, Columba let slip no opportunity 
of multiplying copies of Holy Scripture. It happened, when 
on a visit to his former master, Finnian of Moville, that he 
made a transcript of a psalter lictonging to the latter. He 
shut himself up in the church where the psalter was de- 
posited, and worked overnight at his self-appointed task. 
Ue could kindle no lamp without making Finnian aware of 
the business that occupied him. This method of nocturnal 
working must have involved considerable difficulty ; but his 
biographers tell us that he guided his right band by the light 
which issued from his left. The transcription, notwithstand- 
ing all his caution, came to the knowledge of the good 
Finnian, who claimed the copy as belonging to himself, much 
as an author in our day would claim property in a reprint of 
one of his own works. But Columba refused to give it up, 
and the dispute was referred to the arbitration of Kinfr 
Diarmid. " To every cow," was the decision of the sage 
king, " belongs her own calf, and to every psatter belongs its 
own copy. The transcript must go to Fimiiau." Columba, 
who felt, doubtless, that the anali^y — for argument it could 
not be called— pointed in just the opposite direction, bore 



from that hour a grudge against liing Diarniid, aud hie tUa- j 
pleasure was deepened by an incident tliat soon thereafter J 
fell out A youthful prince, who had couiniittfid an involun- | 
tary murder at the feast of Tara, fled for protection to j 
Columba. The offender waa pursued by the servants of 1 
King Diarniid, brought back, and put to death. The Bre- I 
hon law visited homicide with no graver punishment than a 1 
small fine. But the umbrage which Columba conocived I 
at tlie proceedings of the king in this case, was owing, not I 
80 much to his having stretched his power beyond the limits i 
of the law, as to his having violated the right of 
sanctuary, which he, as Head of so many monasteries, 
was entitled to exercise. Columba resolved to maintain 
the rights of the Church against the rightj^ of the 
king, in this case illegally exercised. He had the art to 
engage his relations, the nortliem O'Nials, in his quarrel, 
and the result was a battle near Sligo, in which King 
Diarmid, who was related to the southern O'Nials, was 
defeated. To avenge the defeat he had sustained in arms, 
the king resolved to measure weapons with Columba in the 
ecelesiastical arena. Ho convoked a synod at Telton, in the 
county of Meath, and arraigning Columba as a fomenter of 
domestic feudu, he carried against him, though not unani- 
niously, a vote of excommunication. 8ueh, in brief, is the ■ 
stoiy which has received current belief in Ireland since j 
early times. There seems little doubt that the great church- 
man had some connection with the battle of Kooldrevny, and I 
that some sort of excommunication was pronounced upon I 
him by his brother ecclesiastics. So nmch is admitted by I 
Adamnan, jealous as he is of tlie honour and sanctity of his J 
great predecessor. There may have been i>eculiaritiee about I 
these transactions which, were they known to us, wotddl 
possibly modify our judgment of them, and palliate, if thejrl 
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did not wholly exonerate, the man whose great name haa 
come to be mixed up with thcni. But those i)ecuIiaritios 
can now never he known. Columba, a scion of the royal 
house, the first ecclesiastic of his day in Irelaud, could not 
easily have disentangled himself from national and political 
afFaim, even had he wished it 

Shall we, therefore, deny to Columba a place in the great 
roll of Christian heroes ? No. History euables ua to trace 
adt'ance, from age to age, in the perfection and grace of the 
Christian character. Ah a di\inely revealed system, Christi- 
auity stands complete in the Bible. In that holy book it is 
without increase and without diminution. The ages as they 
pass cannot add one truth to it, nor take so much as one 
truth irom it. Hut as a system comprehended by the world, 
Christianity has been growing all along, and in proportion as 
it develops, so does it elevate its professors to a higher 
ideal of character and a higher platform of acting. The men 
of the sixteenth century stand on a higher level than the 
men of the sixth. They may not be men of greater intellect 
or greater faith, but they have a truer conception of the char- 
acter which Christianity requires, and they make a nearer 
approach to the Divine Exemplar. We cannot imagine 
Luther seeking reparation on the battle-field for any affront 
or wrong that might have been done him. Calvin saw hit 
followers dragged to the stake by hundreds, but he never 
once instigated the Huguenots to avenge their martyred 
coimtryinen by arms. But when wo turn to the eccleaiastics 
of Columba's century, and when we go back to Chrysostoin, 
to Athano^ius, to Cyprian, and others, wc find that we are 
among great men, it is true, but men whose character is less 
symmetrical, and whose souls are less lofty than their suc- 
cessors of the era of the lleformation. In the worda of the 
great Chalmere, " We are the fathers, the ancicnte are the 
children." 
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COLTJUBA — DEPARTS FROM IRELAND — VOYAGE — ABRIVBI 
AT lONA — ASPECT AND PROPERTIES OP THE 18 
ADAPTATION f-QR MISSIOJ) — ERECT HABITATIONS— 
CHRISTIANITY IN A CRISIS — REFORMS ITSELF — FINDS I 
A NEW FOOTHOLD — lONA AND ROME : THE FIRST THE | 
ANTIPODES OF THE LABT, 

The considerations wtiich induced Coliunba to throw himself I 
into the work of converting the northern Picts hove beca I 
varioualy stated by the writers who have undertaken the I 
task of elucidating this part of the missionary's career. But 1 
all these explanations connect themselves mure or less directly 
with the political and ecclesiastical embroilment into which 
he was plunged, and which we have been able only partially 
to csplain. To Columba, in the flower of his da^, it was, 
doubtless, a painful step to go forth and leave a land in which I 
his ancestors had exercised sovereign sway, and which he J 
himself had enriched with numerous munificent institutions I 
of learning and piety. These tt was hiB pride to build up, and 1 
he had fondly cherished the hope of seeing them rising, year 1 
after year, in efficiency and fame. But the step he wai 
about to take would compel him to with<lraw from them bis I 
fostering care. Might they not, left without a head, become f 
demoralised, and be deserted by the youth tliat were now I 
crowding to them ? Besides, would not the r!hureh in Ire- 1 
land sustain an irreparable loss in the departure of one from I 
whose great talents nnd high social position slie had profited! 
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80 much in this prnt, and might hope to profit still more in 
the future ? Why should she consent to lose, much more 
drive out, her greatest son und nioet eminent ecclesiastic ? 

These considerations might have liad a coiuiterbalancing 
force, and retained him in the country of his birth ; but tlic her- 
mit Molttisc leaves Columba no alternative but espatriation. 
He represents the powerful churchman, dreaded or cn\ied 
by his brother ccclcsiitsticg, and under sentence of perpetual 
esiJe, with this farther penalty annexed, that he must con- 
vert as many pagans to the laith of the Qospel as there 
were Cluistiana slatn in the battle with which he was un- 
happily concerned. This last statement reveals the touch of 
a It^ndary band, and awakens the suspicion that tlic 
mediseval fabulists have been at work on the causes Mhich 
determined Columba to set sail for tlic Scottish shore. His 
mission, we are persuaded, was not one of compulsion, but 
of choice. It sprang from other motives and influences 
besides tliose that had birth in the excommunication of the 
Synod, or the unworthy treatment winch he had experienced 
at the hands of his brethren. The missionary spirit waa 
strong in the hearts of the Irish churchmen of that day. 
They were always on the outlook for tribes ti> evangelise, 
and lands to enlighten with the CJospel. Columba could not 
but know that a little way off from the Irisli shore was a 
country where the harvest was great and the labourers few. 
What should hinder his planting schools of piety and 
knowledge in that land now tliat he had been so unexpect- 
edly stopped in this good work in his ovni ? A colony of 
his race and nation had gone thither before him, and were 
at this hour laying the foundations of tiie Scottish kingdom 
and church. He wiU follow them thither. Wlicre dwell 
tlie Scottish race, there shall bum the lamp of the faith. 

His purpose is inexorably taken. The schools he lias 
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founded, the youth he has gathered into them, and who c 
him father, and the circles in which he has shone, all are now 
forsaken ; and Coiuniba, as a man who has sold all that I 
has, goes forth to begin life anew, A career such as thi 
on which we behold him ent«ring must ever be begun i 
sacrifice. He selects twelve companions, who, he knot's, 
will not take their hand from the plough, nor turn back from 
inhospitable shores and savage tribes. 

The party now embarking take with them a small stock] 
of carpenter's tools and agricultural implements, and a sack] 
or two of seed corn. With special care they wrap up some 
manuscript portions of the Bible, and stow them away, to- 
gether with provisions for the ^'oyage, in the currach that i 
to carry them across. The osier ribs of their HttJe ^p e 
covered with sheets of cowhide. 

Hoisting sail, they drop dovni between the level grassy 
banks of the Foyle. The river expands into the estuary, the 
estuary into the ocean, aud now they plough the open main. 
They navigate a sea swept by frequent and angry squalls, 
and vexed by racing currents, but their buoyant barque 
mounts the billow and hang» fearlessly on its crest, where.^ 
a larger and heavier craft might have some dif&culty i 
breasting the long surge, and descending from its airy, cuH^ 
ing top, They leave behind them the shores of Erin, here 
turreted with black basaltic columns, there green and slop- 
ing to the ocean. They pass the island of Rachrin, which 
at a future day is to ^ve asylum to the Bruce, when his ow 
country has none to offer him. They sight the low, I 
hills of Islay, and beyond, rising dark and high, arc see 
gigantic paps of the Jura. They now pursue their wij 
northward in a sea Bprinkled with inlands. They are struck 
with the endless diversity of their shapes as they raise thei 
naked rocky forms above the lonely sea, some running alonf 
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in a ridgy, serrated sky-line, and otliers gatheriug tlicir con- 
verging mass into a pyramidal top, a belt of gieen at their 
feet, and, if the breeze be freali, a line of foam cncirclin<; 
them. On tlieir left, seaward, arc the outer Hebrides, n 
mighty breakwater uf nature's building placed there to break 
the shock of the Atlantic, when tempest hurls its mountain- 
nmssca against the shore of Albu. On their right is the 
mainland, a massy line of promontories and eliffs, ita con- 
tinuity broken by frequent clefts which admit the waters of 
the ocean, which are seen spreading out in friths and lochs 
amid the rocky glens and the browii moorlands of the in- 
terior. Nothing could be imagined more lonely tlian the 
scene which lies spread around tbem, and yet it is grand. 
Nor does it lack that beauty of colouring which light imparts 
to even the most bare and stern of scenes. As the clouds 
come and go, what magical picturings delight the eye ! Now 
the sliadow falls, and sea and island are dyed in the richest 
purple ; anon the sun shines out, the waters sparkle, and the 
rocks glow like burnished gold. The scenes through which 
we see them moving are amongst the oldest of nature's 
creating. Those islands that lie scattered on their left, and 
that coast-lino that rises precipitous and lofty on their right, 
with its backing of henth-ekd or pine-covered hills, smiled 
to the Hun when tho mountains of the Alps and the giants 
of the Uimalayas were still at the bottom of the ocean. 

They arc said to have Brat touched at the Isle of Oronsay. 
As they near it, wo hear them «iy to one another, May not 
this be the end of our journey ? We are arrived, mayhap, at 
the destined scene of oiu labours, and the spot where we shall 
sleep when these labi>urs have come to an end. Let us 
disembark and explore the little ibIc. They step on shore. 
They climb the highest summit of Oronsay, and survey itj^ 
bearings. There, on the cast, is the rag^d line of Kintyre, 
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inhabited, they knew, bj the same Scottish race who had 
preceded them at^ross the sea, and estabUshcd themselves 
Riuid these mauntains, but found it hard to make good their 
foothold in tlie presence of their powerful neighbours on the 
north. Indeed, only three years before Uiey had fought ft 
great battle with the northern Picte ; and the day ha^'ing gone 
against them, tliey were now hard pressed, and in danger of 
being driven out of the country. Their possession of Alba 
was at that moment trembling in the balance. It was the 
arrival of Columba tliat turned tlie scale. Mlien his foot 
t'>iiched itei shore, the Scote received " sign and signature" 
that the land was given them for an inheritance. 

Tuniing to the west, our voyagers beheld, lying along the 
horizon, low and dim, yet distinctly visible, the coast of 
Ireland. Onr voyage, said they, is not jet ended. We_ 
must again betake us to our ourrach, and place a yet greate 
stretch of sea between us and that loved shore, lest in heafi 
we should tuni back to it. The legend assigns as the n 
why theycould not make Oronsay their headquarters, that tl 
sentence of exile passed on the chief of the expedition com 
pelled him to seek a spot where he coidd not even f 
Ireland. There is a touch of fancy in this which discredilj 
it as the true reason. The tear that tilled the "grey eyel 
of Columba as he gazed on a land where his ancestors 1 
reigned, and where there were so many flourishing monil< 
ments of his own past labours, told liim and his asso<nata 
that it was dangerous to remain in sight of their nativl 
Erin. " We are yet too near it," said they all. And i 
hastily piling a cairn of stones on the summit as the memorin 
of their visit, they descend the hill, re-enter their c 
and proceed on their voyage. 

As the party puraueil their way northward, a small island 
was seen to rise out of the waves just opposite that point 
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on the coast where the territory of the Scots bordered with 
that of the northern Picts. It lay moored lite a raft on the 
west side of the much larger island (.f Mull, from which 
it was separated by a sound only a mile in width. No 
spot better adapted as a bash of a mission which had 
respect to both the Scots and the Picts could be found in all 
these western seas. They direct the course of their eorncle 
towards ita shore. A creek with deep water opens on the 
south-western side of the island. They run their boat into 
the little bay, and their voyage m at an end.' It waaWhit- 
Buutide, and the little island was jtist putting on its first 
green, as if to welcome the venerable strangers whose feet 
were about to be planted upon it. Ho quietly opened one 
of the grandest episodes in the history of Christendom I It 
was the year 563, and the forty-second of Columba's age. 

Stepping on shore, the little party climb the highest 
eminence, and take a survey of their new abode, and note its 
leading features and capabilities. Their territorj- lies within 
narrow limits. The island does not exceed three and a half 
miles ill length, and is barely a mile and a half in width, 
ficenery it has none, in the common acceptation of the term. 
It is not pieturesijue, much less is it grand ; it has no bosky 
dell, no shady wood, no mountain rising into the sky : it is 
Bimply pleasant, almost tame — an undulating grassy plot tii 
the blue sea. (Jn the cast, parted from it by the narrow 
sound of which we have spoken, stretch the dark masses of 
Mull. On the west the Atlantic discloses its mighty face — 
a pleasant enough object when the winds sleep, and the 
waters laugh to the sun, but nut tu be beheld without terror, 
wheu it clothes itself in the awful inajcHty of storms, and 
makes war upon the little isle, in thick clouds, and with 
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thundering noiBe, while the giunt rollers, born in the far-fl 
wntera of the ocean, grow bigger as they come nearer, i 
threaten to overflow and drown the land. 

Yet the island liaH not n few good properties whieh adapt 
it to the purposes of the little party wliich have just arrived 
upon it. Its soil, whieh in light and sandy, permits the harvest 
to ripen early. The fine plain, which forms its western side, and 
which is only a few feet above the level of tlie waters, yirf 
excellent crops of grain; and the little hollows that ned 
among the rocky knolls of the interior are covered with a 
rich pasturage. Corn and milk were thus the two main ppi 
ducts of which the inland could boast, and of these luxui 
the fathers had no lack. The climate was temperate. If & 
heats of summer never were scorching, the frosts of wiuH 
were never intense. Indeed, hardly ever did it freeze, 
little isle would sometimes be gay with verdure when the 
mountains of the adjoining Mull were white with winter. 
This general mildness and equability of the seasons favo' 
the growth of fruits, of which the island yielded a conffldil 
able v-arietj. It was no place of " olive-yards and xineyard 
it is true, but the fruits proper to Scotland, and which I 
as finely adapted to our northern country as is the vino | 
southern lands, could ripen here, and were cultivated iJi 1 
garden of the monasteiy. As for flowers, the foot of n 
can journey to no spot where the Rower is not seen i 
blossom ? The modest pn>perties of earth and air i 
wliich the isle was blessed the fathers would not fail { 
turn to account. 

But the main aspect in which Coluniba and his com- 
panions looked at the island on which they had arrived was 
its missiou suitabilities. Were its position, its size, and its 
general environments, such as would adapt themselves to 
their special object, and afford facilities for carrjnng on their 
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mission ? A little reflection inudt have eatisHed tlieni tbat 
they liad beeo led to the spot of all others best suited for 
their contempliitcd operations. They were to act ou the 
territories of the Scots and the Picts, and mainly on the 
Piets, for the Scots were converts to Christianity when they 
fised their permanent settlement in Argylshire, and had 
been so, as we have seen, since the days of Patrick, though, 
doubtless, their zeal needed quickening. Seeing, then, that 
their mission-field embraced both the Pictiab and the Scot- 
tish dominions, it was desirable that their headquarters 
should be placed betwixt the two, or as near as possible in 
the centre of the field. Now here was such a spot ; for the 
boundary line between Pict and Scot, if prolonged, would 
run right through the island. Thus was the lirHt requi- 
site secured. But farther, it was desirable that the spot 
selected as the headquarters of their mission should be near 
and jet afar off. This island was both ; it was parted from 
the mainland of Midi by only a narrow sound, across which 
sail would waft, or oar row them in less than half an hour. 
Yet that same sea was a rampart rouud them, and, in a 
sense, removed them to a distance, it guarded them against 
the intrusion of curious or hostile visitors. The key of their 
stronghold was in their own keeping, and tliey could admit 
only whom they pleased. As regards troublesome or prying 
neighbour, there was room on the island for only themselves. 
They were its sole inhabitants. There was thus no danger 
of insurrection against its government, and no liability to 
interruption in its duties. Whether it was labour or devo- 
tion that called tliem afield, they could reckon on pursuing 
their task without hindrance or annoyance. They could 
plough in peace, or they could pruy in peace. No profane 
or mocking eye rested upon them. On the mainland, thetr 
mia^on-field proper, they must lay their account with 
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contradiction and derision ; but when thcj re-crossed ' 
sound, and again set foot on their island, they entered a 
rqfiou where all things were congenial, and their chafed 
spirits quickly recovered their tone, and the pervad- 
ing calm imparted fresh elasticity and strength to body aW 
soul. After a season of rest they would return with i 
vigoratcd powers to their work among the pagans of t 
mainland. 

By what name was the little island known ? Till t 
hour it was one of the obscurest spots on earth. Lying i 
the lonely sea, afer from any highway, and with nothifl 
notable about it to draw thither the feet of the pilgrim^fl 
thick darkness hid it from the eyes of the world. But i 
moment that Columba and his followers set foot upon i^l 
started out of the immemorial night and took its place i 
the hiBtoric page, and wherever the lamp that burned 1 
shall shine, be the shore ever so remote, or the land ever I 
barbarous, there shall the story of this isknd be told, i 
there shall men join in the same song of thanksgiving t 
eommemoration the names of Zion and Iona. 

But Colimiba must be put into legal poesesstou of t 
island by the competent authority. Without this his miss 
was liable to he broken up at any moment, and himself a 
bis companions driven out, and compelled to seek anotl 
and, perhaps, less convenient spot as u basis of their op4 
tions, Iona belonged to Conal, King of the Scots of A 
shire, and a relative of Columba. Thus there eould be I 
great difficulty in obtaining a grant of the bland from t 
Scottish monarch ; and sucli would seera to have been given 
him soon after his arrival. But the ownership of Iona was 
a matter not quite beyond dispute. Both kings — the Scottish 
and the Pictish — ckimetl sovereign rights over it, > 
ground that it lay betwixt their dominions, and eqni 
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adjoined botb, and Colutiiba could not deem his tenure quite 
secure till ho had a grant of the island from both kings. 
This he ultimately obtained. Brude, the monarch of the 
northern Picts, appears to have ratified the previous conces- 
sion of Connal, so placing the right of Columba to lona 
beyond challenge. 

The first labour of the fathers was to prepare themselves 
habitations. None but the humblest materials were within 
their reach, but they aimed at neither cost nor magnificence 
in their style of architecture. There was abundance of stone 
on the island. The creek into whicli they had nin their 
boat was lined with green serpentine rock ; but they had 
not brought with them instruments for quarrying the strata, 
and they must be content meanwhile to build with less 
durable materials than stone. Twigs gathered on the island, 
sods dug in its meadows, branches of trees brought across 
in their wherry from the mainland — these must serve for the 
erection of such structures as will suffice meanwhile for their 
shelter. The summer, as we have said, was just opening, 
and the breath of the western seas at that season is soft, if 
not balmy. They add yet another structure. Their little 
hamlet of booths they hallow by rearing a sanctimry in the 
midst of it. Their chureh is humble, and built of like 
simple materials with their own dwellings. It must owe its 
grandeur to the purity and fervour of the worship performed 
in it In this humble fashion did they make a commence- 
ment in their great enterprise. 

At a critical hour in the history of the world was this 
enterprise commenced. When Columba and his fellow- 
labourers arrived on lona, human society was trembUng on 
the brink of moral destruction. For five centuries Christi- 
anity had been struggling ^vith the iuexprcssibly corrupt 
civilisatioii of the Roman empire. It sought to conquer 
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tliat corruption, aod stay the downward tendency of the 1 
world, now verging on ruin, by presenting principles of 1 
far migbtier force, sanctions of more tremendous obli- 
gation, and maxims lovelier and subUmer by far than any 1 
which had ever before been made known to men. But 
the success of the Go8i)e!, though great, was not com- 
plete. It had rescued innumerable individuals, and segre- 
gating thera from the mass, it had gathered tlicm into holy . 
societies, which walked in " newness of life." But the great 
world of government, of art, of literature, of common custom ! 
and everyday life, still went on in its old course. Many 
centuries must elapse before the poison of paganism, ao 
deep-lodged and so wide-spread in the populations of the i 
world, could be purged out, and the entire lump quickened j 
with the new life. 

While this healing and restorative process was going 
slowly forward, another disaster overtook the world, in 
which all that had been already gained appeared to be lost. , 
The northern nations, descending on Christendom, over- 1 
laid the decaying civilisation of the Roman empire, 
and the emasculated Christianity of the Church, with 
their wild savagery and their grovelling superstitions. 
The world was rolled some centuries back. A condi- 
tion of things already sufficiently gloomy had now become 
seemingly hopeless, Tliis overflow of robust and rude 
nations had in it eleuicnta of hope, it is true, tnasnmch 
as it replaced the utterly \itiated and effete soil of the i 
Boman world, with a new and fresh mould in which the I 
Gospel might a second time take root and grow. But these | 
germs of promise could be developed only in after ages. I 
Meanwhile a great calamity pressed upon the world. What | 
policy did " the Church " adopt in presence of this tremen- 
dous revolution ? The worst possible. It rect^nised the I 
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altered state of thiuga, but it set itself to deviae a modun 
vii^endi amid tlie new barbariBms and p^^niitnis with whicli 
it found itself suiToundcd. Tnstca<l of HUKtoining itself the 
one power not of earth, it sought alliance and partnership 
with the new superstitions. It came down to the low 
mundane sphere, and mingling with the other powers of 
the world, soon found itself the least jTOtent of them all. 
Christianity is divine and spiritual, or it ia nothing. It must 
sit aloft and niaintuin its high claim, umnoved alike by the 
threat or tlie seduction of the ruler, by the sophism or the 
aneer of the scientist ; it must keep this high ground, or it 
must abdicate as the ruling power of the world. Unhappily, 
what now passed as Christianity forgot this maxim at this 
great crisis. The Church falteretl, and kept her heavenly 
powers in abeyance at an epocli when it belioved her most 
of all to have asserted theui, and challenged I'ecognition of 
them. She opened her gates and admitted the nations of 
the north into her communion in nnnch tlie same condition 
aa when they lived in their native forests. In the words of 
Chateaubriand, she received thein with the " whole baggage 
of their superstitions." Their deities, their rites, their festi- 
vals, their beliefs changed ui little more than in tlie mere 
nometKlature, were assimUatcd with the Christian church, 
and the new converts were hardly conscious of baring under- 
gone transition, certainly not trausfonnation. A great error 
had been comnutted. The salt had lost its savour; and 
what else than inevitable and utter corruption could happen 
to the world when its one regenerating and purifring agency 
had itself tteconie corrupt ? 

But that Omniscient Power, which shapes the world's 
course, and through thick darkness and often shipwreck of 
the ages keeps it ever advancing towards the light, had pre- 
pared beforehand this movement which we are now tracing. 
IL H 
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It was the exact reverse — the reverse in both its nature am 
its issues — of that which ive see taking place at the opposite ■ 
extremity of Europe. First of all, Christianity had to be 
brought back to the simplicity and purity of its early days. 
It must begin the new reform by reforming itself. 

We have seen how Christianity was rein\igoratcd at tiam 
epoch. From a little spark came the great illuminatioiL 
Sitting solitary on the mountains of Antrim, heedless of t 
storm that beat upon him without, because of the fierc 
tempest that was raging in his soul, Patrick came to I 
knowledge of that Truth which, with divine force, revivifi« 
and regenerates humanity. He preached what he had that 
learned to the barbarous and pagan Scots of Ireland, That 
same Christiaaity which in the temples of aoutbem Europe 
seemed to be almost dead, and, like the mythologies of 
Greece, about to pass for ever from the knowledge of t 
world, uprose in Ireland among the tribes of the savage Scots 
instinct with the power of an immortal youth, and as able t 
reduce barbarous nations to its gracious yoke, aa when t 
went forth, in the first age, over the lands of ancient p^ 
ism, and the gods of Rome fell before the doctrine of tlu 
Crucified. 

The next step was to find for reinvigorated Christianity ^ 
new centre from wliicli it might operate. It was now t 
the seat of this divine principle was tnmsfcrred from southei 
to northern Europe — from lands where the air to this v 
hour was thick with pagan memories and influences, to lanA 
which, if still barbarous, were uncormpted either by domimtril 
or by luxury, or by an idolatrous a^atlicticiam. We have 
seen a distinguished son of Ireland — a member of the iamily 
of the Scoti, compelled by poHtieal and ecclesiastical em- 
broilments to leave the land of his birth and cross tb( 
channel with the lamp of the e^'angelical fuitli in his hand i 
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set it amid the seas and rocks of the north. While Phocas 
was installing pope Boni&ce at Rome, Columba was kindling 
his beacon-lamp at lona. Henceforward, for many ages, 
Rome and lona were to be the two points around which the 
history of Europe was to revolve. From the city on the 
Tiber we see the night descending, in ever lengthening 
shadow, upon the nations. From the rock of lona we see 
the day shining out, and with persistent and growing ray 
struggling to widen the sphere of the light and drive back 
the darkness. 



CHAPTER XXII. 



OROANTSATIOX OF lONA — ITS JIATERrAL FRAMEWORK- 
SPIRITUAL MECHANISM — ITS TEXT-BOOK— ITS PRES- 
BYTER-ABBOT — PRESBYTER- MOSKS^ — ECCLESIA8TICAI1 J 
(;OVERNME?iT. 

They who nieosurc the greatnees of an enterprise by its out- 1 
ward pomp and magnificence, will see nothing grand in thai 
voyage of C'olumba and his twelve eonipanions across thoj 
Irish Channel. They traverse the sea in their modestj 
wherry, they step ashore on their lonely isle; iio shout J 
of welcome haila their arrival, even as no adieus, that I 
we read of, had greeted their departure. They kneel do^vn I 
on the silent strand and implore the blessing of the Most 1 
High on their mission, Ttieir supplications ended, thej^l 
address themselves, just as ordinary settlers would, to thaf 
humble tasks connected with the preliminary arrangements, i 
Nothing could be more unpretending. It is not thus that 
political enterprises are inaugurated. The warrior goes forth 
at the head of annies and fleets. There is "the thunder of 
the captains and the shouting." The footsteps of the 
Uospel are in silence. The eclat which serves to disguise 
the essential littleness of the former, would but hide the 
grandeur of the latter. 

We have seen how wisely Columba chose the ute i 
the headquarters of his mission — a Uttlo iHland, ringed^ 
by the silver sea, yet closely adjoining the niaiuland onl 
which he was to operate. On the south the 
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tories of the Scots, his countrymen, stretched awav ti> 
the Clyde. On the north lay the far ampler domain of 
the Picts, his proper mission-field, bounded on the south Ijv 
the Grampian chain, which parted it from the aoutheni 
I'icts, and stretehing eastward and northward till it met the 
ocean. lona being neither exclusively Pictish nor exclu- 
sively Scottish, the danger was less of its inhabitants becom- 
ing mixed up in the qnarreli* of the two nations ; and tlic 
neutrality of their position would tend to disarm prejudice, 
and facilitate access to both {>eop]es. Their little isle Hits 
at once the oratory in which they might meditate and pniy ; 
the arsenal in which they might foi^e the weapons with 
which they were to ivage their spiritual warfare ; the school 
in which they trained the sons of princes and nobles ; the 
tribunal to which kings and chieftains carried their differ- 
ences and quarrels ; and, above all, a great missionary insti- 
tiito whence the pure light of the Gospel was to be radiatc<1 
by evangelists, not only over all Scotland, but also over a 
large part of England, as well as over wide regions of 
northern Europe. 

Let us describe first the general appearance and arrange- 
ments of the tittle hamlet which we see rising on this 
Hcbridean isle, and destine<l to be for centuries the head- 
quarters of the evangelical faith ; and next, let us attend to 
the ecclesiastical and spiritual mechanism enshrined on this 
spot, the influence of which is felt in countries fur remote 
from the centre from which it works. 

After the labour of two years the material framework of 
the Coiumban mission stands complete. lona is the rira! 
of Rome, yet it is not of marble but of mud. Its builders 
have neither the means nor the inclination to make it rie 
mth it« great antagonist in the glory of its architecture. In 
the centre of the humble settlement rises the church. It if 
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a Btructure of oaken planks, thatched with rushes. Aroum 
the cliureh are grouped the cells of the brethren of the mi 
sion. Tliey are of clay, held together by a wickerwork 
wattles. Columba has a hut appropriated to his special u 
It stands apart on a small eminence, and is built of logo. 
He writes and studies in it by day, and sleeps in it by night, 
laying himself down on the bare ground, with only a skiQ 
interposed, and resting his head on a stone pillow, 
these are added a refectory, where the fathers take thi 
meals at a common table, and a guest-cbambcr, for the 
ception of strangers who happen to visit the isle. Thi 
comprise the strictly ecclesiastical portion of the little city, 
and around them is drawn a rath of nmd and stones. 

Outside the rampart are the erections required for the 
commissariat of the community. There is a bam for storingi 
the harvest, a kiln for drying the grain, a mill for grind-i 
ing the com : there is a stable, a byre, a smithy, and a 
penter's shop. A stream, which has its rise in a lakelet hard 
by, rushes past the cluster of huts, and turns the mill wheeL 

The dress of the membera of the mission was as primitive 
as their dwellings. They wore a tunic of white hnen, and 
over it a gown of undycd wool, with an ample hood which 
hung down on the shoulders, and on occasion could be 
drawn over the head. They were shod with sandals of cow- 
hide, which they put off when they sat down to eat Tb^i 
board was plainly though amply furnished. Their meals 
consisted almost exclusively of the produce of their island, 
which their labour and industry had made wonderfully 
fruitful. They had milk from their cows, eggs from their 
barnyard, apples from their garden trees, fish and seal's 
flesb from their seas, and barley bread grown in their own 
fields. Latterly the eetabUahnient enjoyed the services of a 
Saxon baker ; for Adamnan records certain words of " the 
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saint," which be tells tis were heard " by a certain ruligious 
hrother, a Saxon, by name Geneve, who was at the momeiit 
working at his trade, whieh was that of a baker." ' Such 
was the usual simple fare of the brethren. On Sabbaih, or 
when it chanced that a stranger visited them, they enriched 
their table by adding to their ordinary diet a few dainties. 

No mystic or symbolic sign adorned or sanctified dress or 
person. The only badge which they permitted themselves 
was one that indicated that their calling was a sacred one. 
They enlarged the fore part of the head by shaving. The 
tonsure of the licad was an ancient custom, in universal 
practice among the priests of paganism, but strictly for- 
Udden to all who served at the altar of Jehovah. This 
custom had been resuscitated, and was now in common use 
among the Roman clergy, whom it was supposed to endow 
with peculiar holiness. jVmong the Columban clergy it was 
simply an official mark, and it was worn in a way that 
indicated their perfect independence of a churcli that was 
now claiming to be mother and mistress of all churche:^. 
The elders of loua shaved the fore part of the head from ear 
to ear, in the form of a crescent, whereas the fashion of the 
Roman ecclesiastics was to shave a circle on the crown of 
the head. Rome saw heterodoxy in the tonsure of the 
prcebyters of lona, and even Betle kments the perversity 
with which these goo<i men clung to this wicked usage. In 
truth, the monk of Jarr»w had great difficulty in eoncei\'uig 
how sound theological knowledge could lodge in heads so 
unorthodoxically shorn. He acknowledges tlieir learning, 
extols their piety, and commendH their diligence ; but alas I 
of what avail were all these graces when their heads were 
not " clipped " after the pattern approved at Rome ? 

A traveller from the distant Italy, where the clergy of the 
' Aduniun, book ti)., cbap. xi. 




day were attiring themgelves in robes of silk and fitting 
tables tlmt groaued under a load of luxuries, has visited, we 
aliiill suppose, our remote countrj-. He is sailing along in 
the narrow sound of lona. lie marks the island on his left 
rising out of the billows of the Atlantic, lonely and desolate 
its look, with the storm mist, may be, hanging over it. His 
eye lights on the little cluster of rude huts which he sees 
cowering beneath the western hill, which gives it a little 
slielter from the furious blasts wliich sweep across it from 
the world of waters. He descries, moreover, some of the 
menibcrs of the community, in their garments of homespun, 
going about their daily avocations. " Wliat colony of misan- 
thropes," he exclaims, " has chosen this forlorn and wretched 
spot for their dwelling ? What miserable and useless lives 
tliey iiiust lead in this savage region, where rarely 
sun able to struggle through the thick air, and where oi 
at times does ocean sleep and its thunders subside 
silence." How astonished would our traveller have been 
be told that his steps had led him to tlic Luminary of 
northern Europe ; that on this lonely isle and in these rude 
huts dwelt theolf^ans and scholars, and that he saw before 
htm a higher school of wisdom and a purer fountain of 
civilisation than any at this hour to be found in the proud 
city from which he had come. 

From the material frame-work we turn to the apparal 
enshrined in it, constructed for spiritual conquest, 
was the middle of the sixth century, and the growii 
superstition at Rome had obscured the lights which Pal 
and the first preachers had kindled in the sky of that 
city. To have gone into the darkness of Druidism with the 
dying lamp of tradition would have been vain. Columba 
turned to a quni'ter where the Gospel never grows old. 
the centre of his mechanism he placed the "Word of i 
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His text-book was the Bible. Around its open page he 
gathers tlie youth in his college, and in their remote and soli- 
tary isle they hear the voices of prophets and apostles speak- 
ing to thera as they had spoken to the men of earlv times. 

The first duty and main business of every one on lona, 
whether master or scholar, was to study the inspired volume, 
not to seek for allegory, but to discover its plain sense, tu 
commit large portions of it to memory, and to occupy theii' 
leisure hours in multiplying manuscript copies of it. 

We see the young Columba, in the school of Finnian, 
instructed in the " wisdom of Holy Scripture." The first 
work in which we find him occupied is the transcription of 
the psalter; the last of his mortal labours was to write the 
thirty-fourth psalm. Uc halted tu the middle of it to die. 
He was a quick, accurate, and elegant penman, and he 
reared a race of swift and accurate scribes, who anticipated 
the achievements of the printing press by the dexterity of 
their pens. Wc leum from Adauinau that the substance of 
Columba 's preaching was the " Word of God." It was the 
fountain of his theology, the pillar of bis faith, and the lamp 
with which he enlightened the dark region of Pictlaitd. 

The multiplication of manuscript copies of the Bible was 
specially the work of the older members of the establisliment. 
While the younger brethren were abroad on their missionary 
tours, the elders remained in their cells, engaged in the not 
less fruitful Ubour of multiplying copies of the Scriptures 
which tho younger men might carry with them in their 
journeys, and wliich they might leave as the best foundation- 
stone of the communities or churches which they formed by 
Uieir preaching. These copies were probably without em- 
bellishment. In other cases great labour was bestowed on 
the ornamentation of tliese manuscripts. " The Books of 
Kelts and Durrow are wonderful monuments of the concep- 
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don, the skill, and the patience of the Columban scril 
in the seventh century."^ The Bible thus stood at 
centre as the vital propelling power of the whole Colanil 
mechanism. 

Let lis I'cflect how very much this imphcd, what a dis- 
tinct and definite character it stamped upon the church of 
luna, and how markedly different in genius and in working, 
it proclaimed this young church to be irom that great ecci 
siastical body on the other side of the Alps, which was 
ginning to monopolise the name of churcli. lona wag 
proclamation to the world that the Bible and not Roi 
is the one source of Truth, and the one fountain of law. 

Wherever the misaionaries of lona came, they appeared 
not as tlie preachers of a new creed, elaborated and sanc- 
tioned by their leader Coluniba, and which till now had not 
been heard of beyond the precincts of their iale ; they pub- 
lished the " common faith," as contained in Iloly Scripture, 
which they held to be the one authoritative standard of 
religious behef. This was what the age needed. The theo- 
logy of the Roman Church had received a large admixture 
from impure sources. It had become a medley of tradition, 
of the canons and decrees of councils, and the revelations or 
reveries of saints. The world needed to be shown what_ 
Cliristianity is as contained in its primev'al fountains. 

lona, moreover, presented a public claim of Independei 
Tlic church of lona, founding herself upon the Scrip! 
had thereby the right of niling lierself by the ficripti 
Her government was withiu herself, and drawn from 
Divine charter. An oracular Voice from the Seven ] 
was theu claiming the homage of all churches, und 
submission of all consciences. The rci>ly of lona virtui 
was, " Olirist our Head we know, and the Bible our rule 

* Lift by Adamnan. Introd. cxvi. 
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know, and to them we williiigly render obedience, but this 
voice that speaks to us from afar is strange, and the claim 
of submiaaion which it urges is one wtiich we dare not enter- 
tain." At an hour when Rome was monopolising all rights, 
and preparing for all churches a future of slavery, the flag of 
independence and freedom was boldly and broadly unfurled 
amid the seas of the north. It was a Protest, at even this 
earl; age, against ultraniontiiniam. It was not ao full and 
distinct a protest, nor was it emitted on so conspicuous a 
stage, or ratified by so many legal formalities as that which 
the princes of Germany published at Spires in a.d. 1529; 
but in spirit and substance the protest which these thirteen 
men lifted up on the rock of lona in a.d. nQ3, and the Pro- 
test which the confederated German princes published to 
the world ten centuries afterwards, were, in truth, the same, 
lona was the earliest organised opposition offered to a 
tyranny which was destined, when it had come to its full 
growth, to cover for ages the whole of Christendom. 

The great cause of hberty, too, owes much to lona. And 
let it be carefully noted that the hberty in which we find 
lona giving us our first lesson, and fighting our first battle, 
was the highest liberty of all — the liberty of conscience. It 
ia here all liberty begins, whether that of an individual or 
that of a nation ; and it was in this liberty — the hberty of 
the soul — that lona now began to educate and train the 
Scots. This was a Ubcrty unkuowii in the schools of Greece ; 
it was a liberty unknown to the patriots, who contended 
against the phalanxes of Philip, and the hordes of XerxcH. 
Nor did the Caledonians who died fighting fur their moors 
against the llomaus, dream of this liberty. They knew only 
the half, and that not the better half, of it The wide range 
and surpassing grandeur uf this principle was unknown in 
tlie world till Christianity entered it It did nut begin to be 




underetood in Scotland till Ion» arose. \Vu are accustoi 
to speak of lona us a school of letters, and a nursery of ai 
but we fail to perceive its true significance, and the mighty 
impulse it comnmnicnted to the national life, if we overlook 
the first great boon it conferred on Scotland — ^prkedom 

80 UL. 

The next question is touching the government of thb III 
ecclesiastical coniraunitj-. Onler, of course, there must 
otherwise confusion would speedily have overwhelmed 
mission, and the end sought would have been defeated.* 
But order implies power somewhere, and in someone. The 
government of lona was lodged in the hands of Coluraba, 
Natumlly so, as the projector of the enterpiiae, and the man 
of liigheat social position and greatest talent in the little 
band. He exercised jurisdiction under the name of Abbot._ 
He was the father of the family: and truly paternal 
government appears to have been. In the annals of Ion% 
least whUe Oolumba presided over it, we read of no tu 
insubordination, no violation of duty, nothing, in ahoit, 
iug for the exercise of a punitive jurisdiction. 

The obedience which the elders of Tona yielded to thwr 
presbyter-abbot was perfect. Yet it was rendered under the 
compulsion of no oath. A prorai^*e or vow of submission to 
the authority of the superior was all that was exacted 
the entrant. The spring of their obedience was higher tl 
any vow or oath ; it was found in the zeal which burned 
the hearts of all to carry forward their common mission, 
the love they bore their common head. Columba had 
to signify his will, and it was instantly done. Tlie eai 
and the most difficult tasks were undertaken with a 
alacrity. We see the brethren ready to set out on the m( 
distant journey the moment the command is given, and work 
in the remotest part of the mission-field. The summons to 
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return and present thomBelves in Hy is obeyed with equal 
promptitude. Hiis it been said, Go, labour in tlie field ? go, 
plough, or carry liome the grain ? The coniniaud wliich en- 
joins the humble task is aecepted id tlic same willing spirit 
as that which enjoins the most honourable semce. Are 
spiritual exercises prescribed ? The brother i-etirea witliout 
a murmur into seclusion, spends the time in meditation and 
prayer and fasting, and emerges only at the expiry of the 
allotted period. No soldiers ever obeyed their general with 
a more hearty goodwill. No monks of the middle age were 
ever more submissive and alert. And yet the brethren of 
lona knew when not to obey, which is more tlian can be 
said of the mediaeval frateniities. Tlic obedience of the 
Columban eldere was ruled by a higher Will than that of 
the father-abbot. A century afterwards, wlien Adamnan 
sought to seduce them from the paths which Columba, their 
founder, had set tlicin, and nnn them to the customs of 
Rome, they refused to follow him, nbhot though he was, and 
he was forced to demit his office and retire. 

It iB not uncommon to speak of lona as a monastery, and 
its inmates as monks. These terms in this case arc alto- 
gether inappropriate. They bring up before the mind an 
order of men and a class of institutions essentially different 
from those of lona. Monacliisni was a method of oi^aiusing 
and acting wliicli the violence of the times rendered so far 
neeeseary, and which offered possibilities of benefiting the 
world not easily procunible in that age in any other way. 
But in proecHS of time declension set in, and monachism 
became as corrupt a thing as the world it had forsaken, and 
the end was that society bad to step in with a sentence of 
condemnation and sweep away a system that, instead of 
purifying the world, as it prufessetl to do, was sapping \tn 
morals and devouring its substance. But wo challenge for 
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lona an eseeiitial difference, not from monkery at ita wora^^ 
but from monkery at its beat Let us sec in how many 
|)oints the monastery and monks of lona stand contrasted to 
the monasterieB that rose in such uiinibers in the East, and 
in a short time became equally floiu-iahiiig i» the West. 

Isolation waa one of the fundamental principles of t 
early monasteries. The African hermit fled to the desert or i 
buried himself in the cnve. He forsook the world on 
pretext of reforming it. Columba, on the contrary, fouuded 
his institution on the social principla So far from foraakiog 
society, he courted contact and familiarity with men, not 
seeing how otherwise he could diffuse among them the 
[benefits of knowledge and the blessings of Christianity. 
The devotions of the eastern hermit in the lonely wilderness 
might edify himself, but we fail to see how they could 
benefit his fcUowa. So far as his example could stimulate 
or his words instruct others, he might about as well have 
been in another planet or in his grave. With Columba and 
his brethren it is the very opposite. If they have fixed their 
tiead-quartera on lona, it is that they may be near the two 
great families of the Picts and the Scots; and how often are 
their wherries seen crossing and recrossing the " silver 
streak " that parts them from the mainland. What strath 
or hamlet or tribe is it to which their anxious steps doa 
not earn,' them ? We sec them instructing the ignoran^J 
consoling the sick and the dying, and initiating the r 
native in the arts and industries of life, as well as teachii^ 
him the " things of the kingdom." And if again, for a litt 
space, they seek the solitude of their island, it is tlu 
recruited by its qiuct, they may issue thence to resume thl 
benevolent and fruitful labours in the world. 

The monks of the Eastern and Western Church we| 
under vow and rtile. Of the three main orders of monkj 
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the eremites, the aDchorites, and the coenobites, the last 
come nearest the model established by Columba ; but still 
wo trace a wide and essential difference betwixt the 
coenobite monk and the presbyter of lona. The ecenobitee, 
like all the other orders, promised a blind obedience to the 
will of their superior, and bound themselves to live accord- 
ing to his rule, practising the two virtues of poverty and 
celibacy. Previous to their vow it was open to them to 
marry, and possess property, or to live as celibates, and 
pasH through the world without being owner of ao much 
as a penny. There was just as little merit or demerit in the 
one state as in the other. The error of monkery was this : 
it held the renunciation of lawful enjoyments to be a 
meritorious act. It was an aggravation of this error, that 
abstention from things indifferent vma made the one end 
and aim, and not a step towards higher and nobler services. 
The monks rested here. Drawiujj; around them the triple 
cordon of their vow, their habit, and the walls of their 
convent, they associated together for the profession of 
celibacy and poverty in the fond belief that tliiswas pleasing 
to God and in some mysterious way profitable to the world. 
It was this that constituted them monks. 

Nothing of all this can we discover at lona. Whatever 
abetinence its inmates imposed upon thcmsclvcB, they made 
it not the end, but the means to the end, which was the 
diffusion of the light of Christianity. It is plain, from facte 
that have come down to us on unimpeachable authority, that 
the misBionaries of lona took no vow of celibacy. Columba, 
it is true, was not married. The brethren who crossed the 
sea with him were celibates, and women were forbidden to 
live in the colleges ; but it is certain that celibacy was not 
the rule either in lona or in any of the later establishments 
which sprang from it In the Culdce establishment of St 
Andrews the father was succeeded in office by the son during 
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thirteen generatjons.' The author of the " Histoiy of 
See of Dimkeld " tella ua that " the Culdeea had wives 
the manner of the Extern C'hurch." ^ In the houses wl 
Coluniba founded in Ireland marriage was had in horn 
among the brotherliood b_y which thcj were senxd, and 
right of hereditary Buccession waa recognised. In the dii 
of Armagh, son succeeded father during fifteen generations.' 
Moreover, the office of abbot came to be hereditary, descend- 
ing from father to son, a thing impossible if celibacy had 
been the law of the community, 

Nor did the clei^ of lona take the vow of povcrlj. The 
proof of this is not far to seek. Laws were enacted for r*- 
giilating the distribution of the goods of the Culdees ami 
tlioir children, an absurd arrangement, if they were incapi 
tated from acquiring and possessing property. Their weall 
might not be great, but private property they did own ; it 
was theirs while they lived, and their children's when they 
died, as the laws to which we have just referred attcat 
Hence tlie agriculture which thej taught others to practise 
they themselves were careful to exeniplity ; thns diligently pro- 
viding for themselves and their families. Columba had fields 
waving with corn, and bams filled with plenty, at a time 
when it was rare in Scotland to see field turned by plough 
or harv'CBt stored in bam. St Mungo is siud to have yoked 
the deer and the wolf to his plough ; a legend which simply 
means tliat the Culdees tamed the barbarian and broke 
ill tt) the peaceful pursuits of agriculture. 

Moreover, the inmates of lona yielded no passive or sei 
obedience to their superior. We have noted above a 
which puts this beyond dispute. One of the more emim 
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abbots in the line of lona— perhaps the most eniiiient iiftur 
Columba himself — Adamnan to wit, the brethren cspcUcd, 
because his tenJencies ran in tbe direction of assuming a 
lordship over them. Tliis shows how tliey understood the 
relations that bound them to their abbot. Order there was, 
we have said, in the establishment. This is involved in the 
very idea that its members lived in society, and sought the 
attainment of a common end. But though there was govern- 
ment, there was no tyranny ; and though there was obedi- 
ence, there was no slavery. They practised no idle austeri- 
ties, and they submitted to the yoke of no immoral vows. 

■It has been astced. Was it a graduated hierarchy which 
lona exhibited, or did it present the platform of a Presby- 
terian polity ? This question hardly admits of a cat^orical 
answer, ami for an obrious reason. lona was not an or- 
ganised church. The name that tits it best, and best 
describes it, is that of a Missionary institute. It was set 
down on the borders of what was \'irtually a heathen cotni- 
try, to redeem its desolation by diffusing over it the light of 
science and the blessings of religion, and all its arrangements 
were determined by this idea. It fomi«l itself neither upon 
the model of Rome, nor upon the model of the Presbyterian 
Church, which was yet far in the future ; it grew out of the 
exigencies of its position and its age. Columba was a 
presbyter, his fellow-missionaries were presbyters, and his 
successors in the abbatial office were also presbyters. " Col- 
umba," says Bede, " was not a bishop, but a presbyter." ' 
" In lona," says another authority, " there must ever be an 
abbot, but not a bishop ; and all the Scottish bishops owe 
subjection to him, because Columba was an abbot, and not 
n bishop."* There was no bialiop resident at lona in 

' Bede. Jii. 4. 

■ A»fflo-Saxon CAron: ad lum. 5Q5. 
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( 'olumba'e tiny. There waa not a single diocesan Iriahop in 
all Scotlauti till the great ecclesiastical revolution under 
David I. Pitikertou, who la not infected by Presbyterian 
iiotiontj, admits " that the Abbot of Hjona was in effect 
I'rimate of Scotland till the ninth eenturj." ' The testimony 
of Bede, which is weU known, is to the same effect. " That 
island," says he, " ia always wont to have for its governor a 
presbyter-abbot, to whose authority both the whole province, 
and even the bishops themselves, by an unusual constitution, 
owe subjection, after the example of their first teacher, who 
was not a bishop, but a presbyter and monk." ^ It is clear 
there was neither episcopal throne nor mitre at lona. 

The above passage shows us a presbyter poveming the 
clergy of the whole kin^oni. Tliis raises the question, 
Wliat was the ecclesiastical i-ank of the Pictish and Scottish 
clergy ? Facts are the best answer to this question. Th) 
iiad received oidination from presbyters. There was 
bishop, aa we have shown, resident at lona to give oi 
tion. We learn from Bede himself that ordination was 
tbnncd by the abbot, and certain weuiors or elders acl 
with him. Speaking of Aidan, who was sent to Xorthi 
bria from lona in the seveuth century, the historian tells 
that he received his election and ordination by "the assem! 
of the elders." " Coleman, who disputed at the Synod of 
Whitby, A.D. 604, was ordained by the hands of preabytei 
These men, ordained and sent forth by the elders of loi 
had no diocese ; they exercised no jurisdiction over ol 
ordained men ; and though Bede styles them bishops, 
though at times they so designate tliemselvea, wo are unable 
to see in what they differed from ordinary pastors. The 
term bishop had not eomc in our northern church to desig- 
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nate a man in whom was vesteJ the exclusive power of the 
transmission of orders, in which some have made tlic esfience 
of a bishop to consist. The conclusion to which wc are led 
is, that it was then in Scotland, as it undoubtedly was in 
apostolic times, when bUlwp and presbyter were two names 
for one and the Bamo office ; and that just as we find in- 
spired writers in the New Testament addressing the same 
churuh-oflicer at one time as bishop, and at another as pres- 
byter, BO we find Adamnan speaking of Column an eala, or 
Cobnonel, who paid two visit« to C'olumba, atyling him 
bishop on occasion of his first rieit, and presbyter when he 
comes to apeak of the second. These presbyters, on whose 
heads bad been laid the hands of the "elders," as they 
kneeled in the chape) of Icolmkill, might be called bishops, 
but they obeyed the Presbyter of lona, and they ordained 
other bishops by the laying on of Iiands, as instance the case 
of Finnimi, who ordainetl Uiuma, Bishop of Middlesex. 
The " Book of Deer," written not later than the ninth cen- 
tury, " exhibits a period when ecclesiastical institutions 
were 80 far coidoraied to the original model, that the 
monastic orders, and the hierarchy of ecclesiastical degrees, 
were unknown among us."^ Elsewhere a strong line of 
demarcation parted bishop and presbyter, but in the churches 
of Ireland and Scotland they were equal,- 

In the discipline of the Culdec Brotherhoods we see the 
rudiments of church government, but no fully-developetl 
plan, whether episcopal or presbyterian. It was not till 
after the Reformation that the Presbyt^irian system, with its 

' AndenoD'e SroilaHi! U Early Cliriatian Timfa, i. 

" "In Hibeniia epiioopi at prMbyteriunumiunt,"— fiiifiarr/i lUxrArx 
attfkkhlt toil 8t aatl, I 267; ainal D'Avbiyiu, v. 31. According to 
tJpoiUiwood, our biahopa lind neither diatinct tillea noi- dioL-esBs till 
the UmM of Malcolm III., who fint divided the cnuntry into diooegea. 
ttpot*. HM. p. 4U ; Xatiantenl, p. 40. UIhb., 1697. 
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perfect equality of pastors, but a graduated order of courts, 
so finely conservative at once of the liberty of the individual, 
and the authority of the body corporate, came into existence. 
Luther never advanced beyond the threshold of this question. 
He grasped the grand idea of the universal priesthood of 
believers, not of the clergy only, but of all believing men, 
and he left it to those who were to come after him to evolve 
from this principle the right form of ecclesiastical government 
Zwingle and Calvin put their hands to the work, but did not 
quite finish it It remained for Knox to solve the difficult 
problem how best to guard the equal rank and the individual 
rights of the pastors, and at the same time maintain their 
responsibility and loyalty to the Church. His Metropolitan 
was the General Assembly : his Diocesan Bishop, the Synod : 
his Rector, the Presbytery : his Vicar, the Kirk Session. 
These alone were the ruling bodies. As regarded indix-idual 
ministers, no one of them singly could exercise an act of 
government, or claim jurisdiction the one over the other. 
AH were brethren. 



CHAPTER XXm. 



COLUMBAS AGEICULTDRE — SCIENCE AND LlTERATniE — 
THE HEALlSd ART— COI.UMBAN TlIEOLOIiY, AL'GUS- 
TINIAX. 

loNA waa a school of lettere and art as well as a college of 
Bcriptural theology. Ita founder aimed at redeeming the 
Und from the desolation, aud its people from the barbarism, 
in which the Druid from immemorial time had kept both. 
The men Uolumba sent forth were not only able teachers of 
Christinn truth, they were skilful agriculturists, trained 
artisans, and cunning handicraftsmen. They could teach 
the poor, ignorant, indolent natives what miracles husbandry 
can work on the soU of a country. They would show tlicin 
by actual experiment that it can change the brown moor 
into rich pastureiand, aud the bog into a cornfield, so that 
there shall be store of grain in the barn of the Caledonian, 
and abundance of bread on his tabic when the blasts of 
winter are howling round hia dweUing, and neither from the 
frozen stream nor from the snow-clad eartb can he obtain 
the supply of his wants. Under the reign of the Druid the 
seasons had run their round in sterility and dearth. The 
Hpring had come at ita appointed time and the autunm hud 
followed in due course, but ploughman came not at the one 
season to open the bosom of mother earth to receive the 
precious seed, nor reaper at the other to gather the golden 
sheaves with his sickle. Such was the desolation of the 
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land. Christianity called it into life. It restored 
ancient but forgotten ordinance of eeed-tinie and liarve* 
The little Isle which had become the seat of the missiaj 
was an example of what could be done in the way < 
teaching the moorlands of Caledonia to cast off their ancient 
barrenness, and exchange their eternal brown for the 
summer's green and the autumn's gold. Under the labours 
of the missionaries, in all of which Columba had taken his 
share, lona had become a garden. Not only did it feed the 
mission staff, but its produce supported its daily-increasing 
number of students and attcndanbi, besides yielding an over- 
plus, in the shape of seed-com, which Coluniba bestowed 
upon his neighbours, that they might have tlie meaDS ofJ 
repeating on the mainland the esperiment he had shows J 
them within the limited area of his island. 

Not only the arts and industries, the sciences strictly bo i 
called, were studied in loun. What these exactly were it it: J 
now very difficult to say. The age of Bacon was still 
remote, and the inductive sciences were yet unborn, 
great discoveries that heralded or accompanied the RefoE 
mation were undreamed of But no branch of leaminjjl 
known to the i^e, no study that could discipline or enlarge^ 
the mind was overlooked in the school of Columba. It in] 
interesting to retiect that the vei^ first book, so fer as V 
know, on the "Geography of the Holy Land," issued froa 
tlie printing press, that is, from the experts, of loua. 
Neustrian bishop, Arculf by name, who had been on a %iffl 
to the East, was overtaken by a storm on his h 
voyage, and suffered shipwreck in the Hebrides. In return 
for the hospitality shown him in lona, he related to tlie 
Fathers what he had seen in the then rarely-visited lands 
of the Nile and the Jordan. We can imagine the ov« 
whelming interest with which they listened to the words Q 
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oue whose foot had troddeu tlieHC " holy acres," and wlm 
had stood within the gates of Jerusalem. Adamnaii, who 
iraa then Abbot, noted down all that fell from tlie lipa of 
Arculf, and laborioualy published it as a description of tlie 
Holy Land and of the countries lying around it. Tlie 
book is remarkable only as being the pioneer of hundreds 
of volumes on the same subject which liave followed it 
since. 

Though the modern physical sciences had not yet cunie to 
the birth, a wide field lay open for the cultivation of the 
students in C'olumba's college. The history of ancient 
nations, the laws and constitutions of early states, the 
literature of classic times, the geography of storied lands, 
the Hebrew and (Jreek tongues, the knowlci^e of which 
was not yet lost in the West, and the logic of the ancients ; 
all invite<l and received doubtliiss the study of the youth 
who resorted to this famed seat of learning. The Ait of 
Healing — a very ancient science — had spccitil promiuence 
^ven it in the Columban curriculum. Theology, as we have 
said, came first, but medicine followed as the handmaid of a 
great mistress. 

Columba, we know, Mas himself " well skilled in physic," 
and was not likely to neglevt to urge upon hia pupils the 
study of a science which he himself had been at pains to 
master, and which, by alleviating the sufferings to which 
humanity is liable, and drawing forth the gratitude of those 
who are benefited by it, is so powerful an auxiliary of the 
missionary. The door of many a hiit had been opened tu 
Columba in his character of physician which would have 
been closed against him as the simple teacher of Christianity. 
The Druids enjoyed a high reputation as proficients in the 
medicinal art. They were believed to know the mysteries 
of all herbs, and to be able to cure all diseases. It behoved 
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the t'oluraban missionaries to be able to meet tlieiu on 
equal temiB. The pharmncopecia of those days was tiimple 
inileeil. He who knew the ^-irtues of plants was reckoned 
a skilled phvuician. Not an herb was there on their island, 
or on the adjoining shores of the mainland, the function c 
which in the cure of disease was unknown to the Columbf 
missionai?. In this, aa iji many other points, we trace I 
resemblance between the evangelists which issued from t 
college of lona in the seventh and eighth centuries, 
those who issued from the college of the Prata dcUa Torre 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth. Not a plant was there on 
all his mountains which the Waldensian barbe did not make 
himself acquainted n-ith, and armed with the knowledge of ■ 
its secret virtues he descended into the plains of Italy and T 
wet a welcome at palatial doors aa a healer of the body, 
where, had he come as a physician of the sonl, he would 
have encountered a repulse. "The OUa Ileach and Olla 
Muileacb, the ancient and famous line of physicians in Isli 
and in Mull, mnat, no doubt, have derived their first knoi 
ledge from this seminar)-," ' that is, from lona. 

But a question of greater moment than any of the pre<-S 
ceding ones, in fact, the question idtal beyond all otheiwifl 
touching lona, is, What was the doctrine taught in it ? 
we look for a tlieology arranged in sj-atem, and fitted with a 1 
nomenclature, we shall hardly find such in the great mis- 
sionary college of the north. The one symbolic book in tlmt 
seminary was the Bible. It was with theology in the first 
age of the Church, as it was with astronomy in early timee. , 
The only symbolic book of the early astronomer was the open d 
face of the heavens, whereon he saw written the path of each J 
star, and the times and seasons of its appearing. It v 

' Zona, by the Rev. \V, Limlsay Alcxunder, D.D., chnp. U 
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only after long ubservution and study that he was able to 
compile his tables, and formulate his knowledge of the 
orba of heaven into a system of astronomical science. So was 
it with the early theologian. His first glance was directed 
to the open page of the Bible, where the great truths of 
revelation lay scattered about just as they had dropped from 
the pen of inspiration. It is only when he begins to study 
the laws of tnith, and the relations and interdependencies of 
its several parts, that the theologian feels the necessity of 
gathering together what lies scattered in histories, epistles, 
prophecies, and psalms, and constructing it into system, that 
thus he may have before liis own mind, and present to that 
of others, a comprehensive Wew of truth as a whole. This 
process was at this time being more zealously than wisely 
prosecuted on the south of the Alps. The ecclesiastical 
world of Rome had been shaken by violent controversies, 
and parted into schools. The decrees of councils were be- 
ginning to claim a higher authority than the precepts of 
apostles, and theological creeds had begun to be imposed 
upon the Church, in which truths were missing, which held a 
conspicuous place in Holy Writ, or tenets avowed, which were 
iiot to be read at all on the page of inspiration, much as if an 
astronomer should construct a map of the heavens with certain 
of their brightest constellations left out, and their place 
supplied with stars new and strange, and which were un- 
known to the most careful observer of the sky. 

These controversies had not yet travelled so far north as the 
quiet world of lona. Occupied in the study of the Scriptures, 
the men of that remote region heard the din only from afar. 
The Bible, as we have said, was the text-book of IcolmkilL 

While their brethren in the south were contending with 
one another for jurisdictions and precedencies, the elders of 
Zona, gathered round the open Scriptures, were drawing 
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water from tlie well, " liolv and uiidefiled" This is decisii 
as regards botli the letter and the spirit of their theology. 
To the yoiitli wiio crowded to their occmi rock in quest of 
instruction, we hear tliem say, " The Holy Scriptures are the 
only rule of faith." ' In these words the presbyters of lona 
in the sixth century, enunciate the great formal Principle of 
the Reformation, while the Refonnation itself was still 
thousand years distant. 

Even their enemies have borne them tliis testimony, 
they made the Bible the fountain-head of their theolt^. 
"For dwelling far ivithout the habitable globe," savs Bede, 
"and consequently beyond the reach of the decrees of 
synods, . . . they could learn only those things contained 
in the writings of the Prophets, the EMingelists, and the 
Apostles." ^ And speaking of Aidnn, who was sent to 
Lindisfame from luna, he says, "he took care to omit 
nothing of ail the things in the evangelical, apostolical, and 
prophetical writings which he knew ought to bo done." 
And yet the venerable man cannot refrain from mildly 
bewailing the lot of these benighted men who had only the 
light of the Bible to guide tbein, when he says again, "They 
had a zeal for Ood, but not altogether according to know- 
ledge." Had Beile Uveti in our day he might have seen 
reason to acknowledge that, as wnth the man who attempts 
to serve two mastere, so with him who thinks to walk by 
two lights : if he would keep in the straight path he 
must put out one of the two and guide himself by the 
other. It was the light of the Bible, not of the C'hurcl 
that shone on the Rock of lona ; and by thii« light did 
elders walk. 

One of the more famous of the Culdce missiotii 
ColuTubaniis to wit, we find, in the famous dispute 
' Adam. Li/r, i 22. ' Bedo. iii, i' 
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big Easter, confronting the authority of Rome ivitli the 
simple hut mightier authority of the" Scripture which he 
calb " those tnie and singular cnuons of our Ijord Jesus 
Christ," And after stating that the western (British) 
churches grounded their Pash on tlie Scriptures, he exclaims, 
" For our canons are the commands of our Ijord and his 
apostles : these are our faith : lo ! here are our arms, shield, 
and swortl : these are our defence : in these we desire to 
persevere unto death, as we have seen our elders also do." ' 
The nile wliicli Columbanua laid down for his disciples on 
the Continent was expressed in these words, " Let your 
riches be the doctrines of the Divine Liiw."' ^ There i^ no 
^vided allegiance here : no attempt to follow two guides. 

Not less did the Presbyters of lona hold tlie Material 
Principle of the Reformation, even Salvation through faith 
alone in Christ's righteousness. This brief formula, intelli- 
gently held, necessarily implies the recognition of the leading 
doctrines of Christianity. It presupposes the eternal 
appointment of the seconil Person of the Trinity as tlie 
substitute of the sinner; His work of obedience and suffering; 
on earth in the sinner's room ; the offer of a free salvation 
on the ground of that work, and fiiith as the hand by which 
we lay hold on that offer : all this, with the attendant 
doctrines, the fidl, man's helplessness, renewal by the Spirit, 
and admission througli Christ's mediation into the eternal 
mansions, are necessarily bound up in the brief summary of 
doctrine, " Justification through faith alone." Hence, it is 
termed the viaterial principle, that is, the body and sub- 
stance of the Reformation, even as the Bible is called if 
formal principle, being the rule by which it is shaped and 
moulded. Wc find these two great doctrines — the two heads 

' Cotnoifiaii. Bplil. ait pains Stfjwli Oallicanm in Bihlioth: per Oiil/awi. 
' EpUl. rul ifanaUt, 
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of the Refurraatioii-thcology — in the Bchool of ColmnI 
as really as wc aftenvarda find them in the school of Lutli 
and Calvin. The Refonnation was in lona before it was 
Wittenberg and Geneva. The Scottish theology is not 
recent times. Ita sons have no reason to be ashamed of 
as n novelty. It is older than the days of Knox, 
flourished on the Rock of lona a thousand years before tl 
Reformer was born. It was ^vaxiiig dim at Rome, but 
proportion as the doctrine of justification by faith was bein 
forgotten in the city where Paul had preached it in the 
lirst age, it was rising in our poor barbarous country, and 
after illuminating our northern land and the surrounding 
regions of Europe during some centuries, it lingered hoi 
all through the darkness tliat succeeded, and broke 
with fresh splendour in the morning of the sixteenl 
century. 

In the absence of written creed — for written symbol thei 
nae not at lona save the Bible — we must have recourse fc 
proof of what we have said touching the theology 
(.'uluniba, and the missionaries he trained, to the sermoi 
commentaries, and letters which have come down to 
from tlie evangelists which this school sent forth. We 
our space for ()uotation hod been larger, that it might be 
seen how full and clear a gospel it was wiiicli these men 
preached at that early day. If they were behind the 
moderns in respect of the appliances they possessed for 
criticism and expUcaUon, which the advance of knowledge 
has since multiplied, they were quite abreast of their sue- 
vessont as regards the grand essentials of God's revel 
tion. Their views lacked neither depth nor breadth. Tl 
Christianity preached in the Scotland of that day was tin 
same full-orbed system, the same galaxy of glorious truths, 
plain yet profound, simple yet surpassingly sublime, which 
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constitute* the Christianity of this hour. Geneva shakes 
hand mth lona across the gulf of a thousand ye; 

Coluniba speaks through his successors. Let ua listen to 
a fciv of the utterances of these men. It is Gallus who 
speaks, the fellow-labourer of Columbanus, and the founder 
of the monastery of St (Jail. " The apostle says, ' God has 
chosen ns iii Clirist before the foundation of the world,' 
that 18, by his eternal predestination, his fire calling, and 
bis grace which was due to none."' They teach the sove- 
reignty not less than the eternity of God's purposes, " God, " 
says Setlnlius, " hath mercy with great goodness, and liard- 
eneth without any iniquity ; so that neither can he who is 
saved glory of his own merits, nor he that is lust complain 
but of his own merite. For grace only it is that makes a 
difference between the redeemed and the lost, both having 
been framed together into one mass of perdition by a cause 
derived from their common original. He (God) sees all 
mankind condemned with so just and divine a judgment in 
their apostatical root "" 

The keenness with which the subject at/ree-iri/l was dis- 
cuseed at the period of the Reformation is well-known. It 
is, perhaps, the deepest question in the science of super- 
natural theology, as both the fail and redemption hang upon 
it. For if the state of man's will be such that he in able to 
Bave himself, where is the need of One to redeem him ? The 
utterances of the Columban missionaries from the sixth to 
the ninth century are in entire harmony with the opinions of 
the Reformers on this great question. Let ns listen to 
Sedulius, " Man, by making an ill use of his Free-will, lost 
both himself and it. For, like a man who kills himself, is 



1 Sermon at Conttanee, in OaHaiidiui, \ol xii. 

* " VIdet ebim univernim genus hunuuiuni tarn jiutti juilici" ui ujxntik- 
tlco ndioo ilainuatutn," Sttlul. in H^m., c. 9. 
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able, of coiirae, to kill himself, because lie lives, but bv kiU- 
iug himself becomes nimble to live, neither can raise himself 
again from the dead after lie has killed himself ; so when 
sin was committed by means of free-will, then, sin being the 
cont^ueror, free-will itself also was lost, for of whom a man 
is overcome, of the same is he also brought into bondage. 
But to a man thus brought into bondage and sold, whence 
can there be the liberty of doing good, unless He shall redeem 
him whose voice this is, ' If the Sou make you free ye shall 
be free indeed.' " ^ And Claudius Scotus, in the ninth cen- 
tury, says : " God is tlie author of all that is good in man ; 
that is to say, both of good-nature and good-will, which, 
unless Ciod do work in him, man cannot do, because this 
good-will is prepared by the Lord in man, that, by the gift 
of God he may do that which by himself he could not do of 
his own free-will." ' Equally clear are these evangelists on 
the uses of the Law to man fallen, " By the law," says 
i^ulius, "cometh neither the remission nor the removal, 
but the knowledge of sin." " The law worketh wrath to the 
sinner, because it forgiveth not his sins, but condemneth- 
them ; it shuts up all under sin to the end, that men, i 
humbled, might miderstand that salvation is not in their o 
hand, but in the hand of a mediator."'' "The Law," 
Claudius Scotus, " only shows us our sins, but <\oc6 not t 
them away." * 

On the subject of the new birth, the following cxpositiol 
among others, of Sedulius, is not a little striking. "Knoi 
ye not that so many of us as were baptised into Jesus Chtfatl 
were baptised into hia death," quoting first the words of the 
apostle, and then proceeding, " Observe carefully the order 

' Sedtd. on Vfomani. c i). 
' Claud. Scot, on J/uUAtio, Hpnd nsbcr. 
' St<M. on ItotH., .;. 4 mil c. 7 : OaL, c. H. 
' Chad. Com. «» OaL, c. 2. 
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and sequence of these words ; for the apastle having com- 
pared the death that was by Adam, to the life which is by 
(.Tirist, here answers an objection, and says, ' How shall we 
who arc dead to sin live any longer therein,' teaching us hereby, 
that if any one hns^f«( died to siu, he has necessarily been 
buried together with Christ But if one first {ie., before 
baptism), dies not to sin, he cannot be buried with Christ, 
for no one is ever buried while yet living. Die thou firsl 
to sin that thou maycst be able to be buried with Christ, 
seeing that it is to the dead only we give sepulture." ^ In 
this teaching, which is that of a death unto sin and a new 
birth nnto righteousness, we can discover uo trace of the 
opus operaluvi of a sacrament. 

On the doctrine of Faith as the alone instrument of Justifi- 
cation, Sedulius thus expresses himself; — " Yc are saved by 
grace through faith, not through works — through faith, that 
is, not tlirough works : and, lest any careless one should 
arrogate to himself salvation by his faith, the apostle has 
added, ' and that not of yourselves,' because faith is not from 
ourselves, but from Him who hath called us." " Ye arc made 
nigh by tlic blood of Christ, that is, by belieriiig tltat ye 
are saved by His blood and passion." Again, " I live by the 
faith of the Son of God, that is, by faith afoiie, as owin;^ 
nothing to the law. Grace is abject and vain if it alone is 
not sufficient for me," Christ is the end of the law to every 
one that hclicveth, that is to say, fie has the perfection of the 
law who believes tn Christ."^ Similar is the teaching of 
Claudius Scotus : " By believing in the Son of God, we arc 
mode the sons of God by adoption." " Xutliing takctli away 
sins but the grace of faith, which worketh by love." ^ Tlicse 



'Stdnl. on Bom., r. 8. 

-tiWW. on Eph.. e. ii., ftnd Bom., c. iii, 

'Claud, on Vat/i.,Sk. i., ut<l '?a/. Vnt 
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utterances must satisfy us that " justificatiun liy faith alone' 
was not a theology invented by Luther, and unheard of till 
the sixteenth century. It was i)reaclied to the nations of 
northern Europe in the sixth ceiituiy, even as it had been xa. 
the churches of jVsia and Africa, and the cities of Italy 
the apostolic age. 

But ibis faith was not a barren one ; it was a root on" 
which grew many a lovely blossom, and much rich fruit. 
Tjet us hear the evangelists from lona on this point also. 
" The ungodly man, believing ih Christ his faifk is imputed 
to him for righteousness, as to Abraham also," says Sedulius ; 
but there ends the old life of the man, and now begins the 
new, " This faith when it has been justified," adds Sedulius, 
" sticketh in the soil of the soul, like a root after having re- 
ceived the shower, so that when it hath begun to be cultured 
by the law of God, those boughs spring up upon it which 
bear the fruit of works. Therefore the root of righteous- 
ness grtnca not from tcorka, but the fruit of works gro^BS from 
ih'- root of righteousness, namely, that root of righteousness 
which God doth reckon to our account for righteousness 
without v.'orks." * " It is not," says Claudius, " that tJie 
liuthful man lives by his righteousness, but the justified man 
lives by his fiiith." ^ Luther could not have said it bettfif. 

One of the grandest attributes of Christianity, as s 
history, is its unchangeableuess and indestructibility, 
this unchangeablencBS and indestructibility belong only 
Christianity in its cv-angelical fomi, that is, to a Christianity 
that gives to men entrance into life not by working, but by 
beiierimj. Ever as Christianity reWves and becomes again 

' Stdiit. on Bma. c. iv. " Ncm ergo ex operibtii radix jaetiti*, sed e~ 
rodice juatitlK fructti* openim, creaeit" 

' Claud, on Oal c. r^ " "- "■-'-- ■ 
flde." 
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a power on tlie earth, it is in this form that it returns. We 
sontetimes meet the thought that what satisliGd our fathers 
ought not to satisfy ils, and that we need a Christianitj 
more in accordance with the " advanced thought " of 
the age. TIic past liistory of Christianity gives no counte- 
nance to this idea. Wlicn it would surprise and bless the 
world with some fresh demonstration of its heavenly influ- 
ence, it prepares for tlie task by disencumbering itself of the 
accretions with which philosophy and ceremonialism are 
continually labouring to encrust it, tliat it may return 
to the simplicity of its first estate. With Christianity " ii 
thousand years are as one day." Thus it challenges our 
eunfidenee by giving us assurance that it is on no 8i>eculation 
of a day, on no mere opinion of an age that our faith is 
placed, but on " the Word of oiir God, which endures for 
ever." 

To restore tlic Spring it is not necessary that we have a 
creation of new flowers year by year ; it is enough if the old 
ones come up out of the darkness of the earth, where they 
have been tying hidden yet living in their loot, during the 
months of winter. Tlie Spring-times that have gladdened 
the chureli and the world have eome round, by the shining 
forth of old truths at the command of that almighty Spirit, 
whose prerogative it is to " bind the sweet iuflucnees of 
I'lciados or loose the bands of Orion." It was an old 
theology, bursting oiit from Jewisli ty|>e and symbol, that 
produced the morning of the gospel day. It was the sauic 
old theology installed on the rock of lona. from which 
came the early Celtic illumination that shone on Em-opt- 
in the seventh and eighth centuries. It was the theo- 
logy of the Christian fathers and the Culdees, coming forth 
from the tomb of mediiGvalism, that created the Refor- 
mation of the sixteenth century. It is this same old 
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theology which the missionary at this hour is carrying to 
China and Africa, and all round the globe. The same will 
form the foundations of that kingdom of righteousness and 
peace that is to be set up on the earth in the latter days. The 
constellations of the spiritual firmament, like those of the 
natural heavens, are for all time. They do not pass away 
to be succeeded by new and brighter lights. Occasionally, 
indeed, it happens that a comet blazes forth in the sky, or a 
nebulosity, broad and huge, and without determinate limits, 
looms overhead, awakening the wonder, and dazzling the 
eyes of the gazers, and threatening, it may be, the orbs of 
the firmament with eclipse. But the blaze of its be- 
wildering effulgence is soon spent, and it sinks in the 
blackness of darkness. These prodigies are for a month or 
a year ; the stars are for ever. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



CULUMBA VIBIT8 KING BKUUE — INTERVIEW — STRATEGICAL 
PLAN OF EVANGELISATION — COLUMBAN COLLEGES 
PLANTED ALL OVER SCOTLAND — COLUMBA'S GENERAL- 
SHIP — NO BISHOP AT lONA — MS. COPIES OF THE 
SACRED aCRlPTUKES. 

On a day, at the end of two years from his arrival on lona, 
C'oluinba goes to the beach, where his craft of wicker and 
cowhide lies moored, waiting the use of any member of the 
commuaity of Hy whose occasions may call him away from 
the island. He is accompanied by two friends and fonner 
fellow-students, Comgal and Cainnech,' and followed by a 
little escort of faithful attendants. Taking his seat in his 
ciirrach, he and his party are rowed across the sound to the 
mainland. On what errand does Columba journey ? If the 
presbytcr-abbot absents himself from his post, we may be 
sure it is on business of grave moment, appertaining vitally 
to the saccess of his mission. It is even so. Ijet us go with 
him and see how he speeds. 

The two years he has already passed on the island have 
been busily occupied in the multifarious preliminary arrange- 
ments incident to his enterprise. Tliesc arrangements are 
now all complete, and Columba is tlUs day to begin in earnest 
the great spiritual campaif^n he has crossed the eca to wage. 
He has come to challenge the Druids' longer [losscssion of 
' ReoB. \1L Oohtm., p. 152. 
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Alba, and now we arc to see him throw down the gage < 
battle and strike the first blow. There Is already a feeU 
Christianity among the Scots who inhabit the KintjTe hill 
which are seen, looking across the sound, stretching a 
vranl along the coast But beyond the clondy ridge of t 
Dnimalban Mountains, whore dwell the northern Picte, thei 
reigns to this hour unbroken night. C^lnniba iniiBt e 
the evangelical torch into the midst of that darkness, 
he will not endanger the success of his enterprise by a 
hasty or precipitate step. He will begin by conciliating t 
powerful king, who reigns over the numcroua and warlib 
tribes whose christian iwition he has come to seek ; and * 
baring obtained the consent of the monarch, he will with 
more confidence essay his task, which muttt be a difficult 
one, in even the most favourable circumstances. We now 
see him setting forth on a visit to King Brudc, whom we 
have already met, and whose exploits on tlie battle-field — _ 
some of theni won at the coat of the Scots — make biro c 
of the few of our early monarchs who are liistoric. 

Colnmba's companions have been wisely chosen. It is ti 
northeni family of the Piets whom he seeks to translatt 
from the darkness of Dmidism into the liglit of ChriHtianil^^ 
and he selects as his associates in the work two men, both 
of whom are of the race of the Irish Picts, and, therefore, 
able to express themselves in tlie Pictish tongue with more 
intelligibility and fluency thiin Culumba could well be supJ 
posed capable of doing.' 



' Tbe Cbltic Ljt.viiuAdE, — Tim piiucipol I'otii'liLtiuiiB eaublished by 
Zeuu in liLs Grammatica Cellira (Lcipair, 1853) are :— (1st), The Irisli uul 
WeUli loaguBgcB are oiic in their origin. Tlieir divergencea begin only 
a, few ceaturiea before the Koman peri[>d, and were very n 
Caesar liuided in Britain. Both nations, Irish and Britieh, were identiail 
with the Celt* of the Continent. (2ad,) The Celtic tongue is ii 
and complete sense one of the great Indo-EorOfiean hruiohea of hnl 
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The niodern iniseionary tries to find his way to the great 
centres of population. Tlie missionary of a fonner age 
sought how he might appronch the most powerful chieftain. 
It was only another way of influencing the lai^est nmnlwr, 
seeing through the monarch lay the door of access to the 
nation. The journey of Colmuba from lona to the Castle of 
Brude was scarcely less toilsome and perilous than an expe- 
dition in our day into tlie interior of Africa. The distance 
was only about 1.10 miles. But the difficulty of the joomcy 
lay not in the length of the road, but in the chanictcr 
of the country to be passed over. It wa.i wild and saviige. 
There were no roads to guide the 8tei>8 or facilitate the pro- 
gress of the traveller. Tliere were anna of the sea and in- 
land lochs to be crossed, occasioning long and frcf|uent 
delays, for the traveller could not reckon that the ferrjnuan 
with his coracle would be waiting Ids arrival. There were 
rugged hilla to be clambered over, where the furze and the 
tiiorn masked the chasm, and a heedless step might precipi- 
tate the wayfarer to destruction. There were dark ivoods 
and jungly thickets to be threaded, where the wolf and 
the wild boar lay in ambush. There were trackless moors, 
where the bewildering mist gathers suddenly at times 
and biota out the path of the hapless traveller ; and there 
were momssca and bogs, where the treacherous surface 
tempts the too venturesome foot only to betray it. To all 
these dangers was to Ire added tliat of barbarous and cruel 
tribes, who might challenge the traveller's right to puss 



speech, uiii, couseiiuently, there mutt be oD end of all atMmpta to naai- 
milate utber Hebrew, Egypti&n, Pha?niciiin, or Buqtie, or any otber Ibd- 
guBge which is not Inrto- European, with uny dialect of the Celtic. ZeuM 
performed a feat unsiirpoEsed. He had never set foot oii Iruh BOJI, and 
yet, simply by the study of Irish and Welih writiugs, disperaod iu the 
monaateriei and Ubrariei of the Gontinetit. hu coLstructed the Irish 
UcguBge 0* it bad exiitod in the eighth and ninth couturiei. 




through their tcrritoF^, aud rob or kill him. That theaa 
perils were iiieepamble from his projecteU joiimcj' Cutumba 
well knew. He might decline it ; but how, then, could be 
inaugurate hi» mission with the hope of success ? At what- 
ever risk, be must visit King Brudc in his uorthem fortress. 

We sec him and his two companions, with their escoi 
crossiog the mountains of Mull, and navigating the frith that 
sepamtes it from the mainland. The currach that bore them 
across put them ashore a little to the south of the spot 
where the town of Oban now stands. The hints dropped 
by Adaranan enable us to follow faintly the dubious track of 
tlie travellera. They steer on Urcbudain, tlie Glen Urquhart 
of the present day, whose opening betwixt noble hills 
the tourist on the left as he ascends the Caledonian Ci 
Wo see them tracing with painful steps the wild and brokeir 
district) of Lorn, of Appin, of Duror, of Lochaber, aud Glen- 
garry, with their fretjuent intervening ferries. And now 
they skirt along the northern shore of Loch Ness, on whose 
pictured face sleep the images of its grand encloslug moun- 
tains. A little beyond, follow^ing the river which issues 
from the loch, the party arrive at the castle of the Pictish 
monarch. 

King Bmdo was probably aware of the coming of Columba, 
and had taken counsel beforehand with his Druids, who 
were the advisers of the Pictish monarchs in all matters of 
State policy. In accordance with their adrice, the king 
kept the gates of his fortress closed, and refused audience to 
the misi^iunary. This only made the triumph of Oolumba 
over the pride of the king and the enchantments of his Magi 
the more conspicuous. Assembling under the walls of the 
castle, the party joined in singing the forty-sixth psalm. 
Oolumba was gifted with a voice of wondrous melody and 
strength, which on tliis occasion, doubtless, was put forth to 
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it« atraost pitcb. The stanzas of the psalm, poaled forth by 
8o many voices, and re-echoed from the bills of the narrow 
pass, would gather force and volume at cacli repetition, aud 
reverberate, wo can well believe, witli "a noise like thunder " 
in the halls of tlie palace. The king and his counsellors 
wore terrified. But Adamnan is not content that the matter 
should end without a miracle. The hymn concluded, Co- 
lumba advanced to the closed gates, formed upon them the 
sign of the cross, and striking them witli his hand, the bolts 
and bars that held them fast were rent asunder, and the 
gates flew oiwn.' The king and bis counsellors now hastened 
to meet C'olumba, and accorded bim a conciliatory and 
gracious reception. There followed a private interview be- 
twixt Rrude and the missionary. The interview was pro- 
bably repeated, and at last ended in a profession of adher- 
ence to the Christian faith on the part of the Pictish monarch. 
We have already, in the first volume of this history, given a 
dohxil of these transactions, and do not repeat them here.^ 

Cohimba had accomplished the object of his journey. The 
conversion of the king was, in a sense, the conversion of the 
nation. It opened the door through which Coluniba could 
pour in his missionaries upon the clans of North Pietland, 
and bring to an end the gloomy reigu of the Drui«L Well 
pleased, therefore, he turns his face towards lona, whei-e 
he would give himself to the task of training armies of 
preachers to carry on the war be had come to wage in Alba, 
and which he was resolved should nut cease till tlie lost 
Dniidic altar on its soil had been overturned. We expect 
his biographer to show ua phalanx after phalanx of spiritual 
warriors going forth into the field, and taking up the posi- 
tions assigned them by the great captain who directs the 



' Vit. Columb., 0. xjxvi, 

' See Hiatorjf tffthe ScoUuh NaliiM, voL x. obap, t 
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movement from his headquarters on lona. In a word, w6: 
wish to follow the light as it travels from district to district, 
till at last the whole country is illuminated, and it can be 
said that uow the night of the Druid is past Adanmoo, 
surelj, will recite, with minute and lonng care, the labour* 
of his great predecessor ; the methods by which be carried 
on his evangelisation ; the missionaries he sent north and 
south, and all over the land ; their early struggles, their disap- 
pointments, their ultimate triumphs ; and the exultation 
with which, after a certain term of labour, they returned 
lona and gave in their report of another province wresi 
from the darkness, and another clan enrolled in the ChristiaDi 
Church. No theme would have been more thrilling, anti 
none would have been read with so engrossing an interest- 
by all succeeding generations of Scotsmen. 

We open Adamnan, alaj^ ! only to experience a punfiil' 
disappointment. Page after page ia occupied with prophe* 
cies, miracles, and prodigies ; and record of the Columban 
evangelisation we find none. We must turn to other sources 
— the incidental allusions of Bede, the Culdee missions in 
England and on the Continent, which reflect light on thft' 
comitry which was their base, and the ruins of the monastic: 
buildings scattered over the face of Scotland, which telli 
where Culdee establiahmenta once existed, if we would' 
gather some knowledge of the methods by wbicb Colomba 
worked in that great movement which first changed the 
whole of Scotland into a Christian country. 

The " Life of Columba," by Adamnan, was discovered at 
Shafflianacn in 1Q45. It was found buried at the bottom iji- 
a chest. It had formerly lain in a monasteiy in the Lake 
Constance. Tlie writing belongs to the beginning of tha' 
eighth century. The Colophon attributes the writing tO' 
Sorbene, Abbot of Hy, who died 71.3, just nine ycarB 
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Adamnaii. There is no doubt that this cop,v was written at 
Hy from tlie Life bj Ailamnau. It is one of the prwiiicts 
of the first school of religion and literature established in 
HcoUaiid. The Irish elcrics wrote with marvellous despatch, 
and all but infallible accurac;-, and with a graee and beauty 
all their own. They transcribed both Latin an<l Greek, and 
they introduced a style of penmanship on the Continent 
which is peculiar, and which was imitated till the times of 
the Renaissance. The caligraphy is so marked by its ele- 
gance and form that the Scottish MSS. are easily recog- 
nisable, 

Cohmiba had the mind of a statesmau. His conceptjons 
were large, and his administrative talents of the first order. 
He had given proof of this in the organization and govem- 
meut of his numerous Irish monasteries, and he arrived in 
Scotland with a ripe exiwricnce. We have seen how he 
pioneered his way to the nation tlirough the king. In like 
manner he pioneers his way to the elan through the chieftain. 
He saw at a glance the importance of working on the lines 
made ready to his hand in the tribal oi^anizatton of the coun- 
t(y. He went to the chieftains as he had gone to the king, 
and disabusing their minds of Dniidic influence, he obtained 
their consent to the evangelisation of their followers. We see 
the missionaries from loiia arrive. They select a convenient 
spot in the territories of the clan, a sheltered valley, or the 
banks of a river abounding in fish. They begin operations 
by driving a few stakes into the ground. They fetch twigs 
and turf, and speedily there rises a little cluster of huts. 
They add a few necessary erections for storing their winter 
supplies. They lay out a small garden for summer fruits ; 
the net will enable them to supplement their cuisine with the 
produce of the .stream. They draw a pallisade round their 
establishment. All arranged within, they next bestow tlieir 
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iitteutiun od the grouud outside, which the^ brin; 
cultivation. If it is wood, they clear it away with the tixe. 
If it is moor, they set to work with mattock and plough, nud 
soon are aeen meadow and com-ficld where before ail was 
waste and barrenness. 

All tlio whUe the higher work of the mission was not 
ueglected. Full of zeal — and no age since has witnessed 
that noble passion in greater intensity — they devoted so 
many hours a day to the instruction of the natives. Simple 
and elemcntaiy these lessons had need to be, for the mind of 
the Pict was dark. He had worn the handle of the Uruid 
fur ages. But the missionary had a story to tell him which 
had power to touch even his heart. The bandage fell 
his eyes. The light entered : faint at first, doubtless, 
clear enough to make even the Caledonian feel that 
Imd been in darkness, and only now was beginning to see 
the light. He retires to meditate apart on the strange 
things be haa heard. lie returns to the missionary to have 
them told him over again. They seem more wonderfid 
than ever. He eommuiiieutes them to his neiglibourH. They, 
too, wish to hear these tidings from the mouth of the 
strangers from lona. There is soon a little company of en- 
i|uirers. Their numbers increase from day to day, and now 
there is fonned a congregation of converts. A church aud 
school are set up. Christian worship is inaugurated ; and 
liow ama7.ed is the Pict to find himself addressing the great 
lather in heaven, and singing the psalms written of old by 
kings and prophets. Comiiared with these holy services, 
how revolting seem to him now the rites in which he was 
wont to take part at the stone circle. He goes no more to 
the altar of the Druid. The thought of it brings up only 
images of blood and terror. He has learned a sweeter 
service than that of the groves. 
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The Col um ban establisliments — now bcginniug to dot 
Scotland — were all framed on the model of lona. The 
missionary st;iJf of tlic provincial house wns the same in 
number as that of the parent institution. The Culdees went 
forth to form a new settlement in bodies of twelve, with one 
who presided over the rest. The discipline in the bi-ancli 
institutions was the same as at headquarters. The main 
business of the brethren was the instruction of the natives. 
Their evangelistic labours they varied with agricultural 
work, for as yet there was no rule or custom in tjcotland 
excluding men in sacred professions from taking part in 
secular occupations. At certain seasons they retired to soli- 
tary places to meditate. One of their number was sent at 
regular intervals to headquarters to report how matters went 
in the provincial monastery, and what progress the ovangel- 
isation was making in its neighbourhood. The deputy was 
received with commendation, or reproof, as the case might 
be, and after a short residence in lona was sent back to 
resume his labours in his provincial field. 

These institutions were set down on a strategic principle. 
They were so planted as not to overlap, and yet so as to 
embrace the whole country in their working when fully 
developed. Each clan, eventually, had its monastery with 
lands attached, the gift of the cliieftain. The honour of 
the clan was at stake, touching the safety and good treat- 
ment of the fathers, and the chieftain came to see that the 
patronage and protection he vouchsafed the establishment 
were more than repaid in the greater ioyaltj of his subjects, 
and the better cultivation of his lands. Year by year there 
tBBued from lonabandsof young disciples, thoroughly trained, 
and full of enthusiasm to carry the evangelical standard into 
districts where Culdee had not yet been seen. Every year 
tlie number of institutions multiplied. Nothing could rc- 
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press the ardour or daunt the courage of those warriora of the 
CroBa which lona sent forth. Nor savage tribe nor stormy 
frith could make them turn back. They reared their hute 
aud built their oratories in the stomi-awcpt isles of the 
Hebrides. They crossed the racing tides of the PeHtlaod, 
and carried the " great tidings " to the dwellers in the bleak 
Orkneys, aud the inbabitaotH of the lonelier Shetland. They 
penetrated the fastnesses of Iloss-sbire and Atbol, and 
awoke the echoes of their glens with the plaintive mime of 
their psalms, and the thunders of their Celtic orations. In 
the savage straths of the Grampians and the wooded and 
watered valleys of Perthshire thej established their settle- 
ments, clothing themselves with the wool of thdr ahei 
supplying their table from the stream, the wild berry of 
woods, the roe which they aiiared, and the corn which tbi 
labour and skill taught to grow in these inhospitable will 
accounting their hardships repaid an hnudrcdfold in 
they were privileged to give the " bread of life " to men who 
were perishing with himger while no man gave to them. 
Along the east coast of Scotland, from Dunnet Head to St 
Abb's; in the great plain of .Strathmore; in Fife; in 
islands and shores of the Forth ; on the banks of the CI; 
wlierc St Mmigo placed his cell, and laid the first stone 
the great western metropolis, and onward, over 
great poets have since made classic, to the time-honoi 
promontory where Ninian at an earlier day had kindled his 
lamp, did these Ciddees journey, rearing, at eveiy short dis- 
tance, their sanctuaries and schools. Of these ancient sites 
not a few have been effaced, but a goodly number still 
main indelibly marked, of which wo can with certainty 
that there, in early days, Culdce took up his abode 
thence spread around him the light of Christianity. Tl 
are not fewer than thir^-two such places in the former U 
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toty of the 8cote, and twentv-one in tlie r^on occupied by 
the Picte.' 

Wherever the Culdee came, brightness fell on the land- 
BCfipe. The brown moor blossomed beneath his footsteps, 
and the silent wilderness bnrst into singing. The Christi- 
ttnity which ttie missionaries from lona preached to the Oale- 
doniivns worked all round. It w&s Christianity set in the 
goldcn framework of civilisation. The doctrine branched 
out into a life ; it summoned art and industry from their deep 
sleep ; it set the plough in motion. An ancient barbarism 
had frozen it in the furro^v, and the soil lay untilled. The 
lazy glebe, which for ages had knon'n neither seed-time nor 
harvest, ran over with com ; the arid pastures, so long un- 
foiniliar with the browsing kine, flowed with milk ; the 
moBB-covered bough shook off its rust, and clothed itself with 
j'oung buds : and roaming herds and flocks began to mottle 
the naked, lonely moimtaius as the fleecy clouds speckle thi' 
face of the morning skies. 

But the change wivjuglit on the Caledonian himself was far 
greater than any that had passed on the face of his country. 
The idea of an everlasting and omnipotent Being had been 
flashed upon him through hia darkuess. What an astonish- 
ing revelation ! It was a new existence to him. This new 
and amazing idea took the sting out of his serfdom. He saw 
that he was not the property of his chief, as he had been 
taught to regard himself; he was the subject of a liighcr 
lord. He was now able t« taete somewhat of the dig- 
nity of manhood, and tt» feel the grandeur of liberty : 
for in soul he was already a freeman. More than half 
his former misery and degradation passed away from the 
C7nlcdouian with this change in his position and relation- 
ships. It does not follow that the system of clanship 
' Reove'u L\ft of Adam., Introduction, |>|i. ]x.-lxxi. Hittoriaiu of Seol. 
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was broken up. Christianity knit closer the bonds bet^ 
chieftain and clansman, at the same time that it sweetened 
and hallowed them. 

All these Christian institutions which wo see rising from 
north to south of Scotland were ruled from lona. Tliere was 
set the chair of their presbyter-abbot. From that chair issued 
the laws which all were to obey, and to the same quarter 
all eyes were turned to know the sphere each was to fill, anil 
the work each was to do. The obedience was loving, t>ecau8G 
the rule was gracious, and the work was cheerfiil, because 
the heart of the doer delighted iu it. A very vigilant over- 
sight did Columba exercise over all the workera. Like a 
skilful general, his eye ranged over the whole field, and he 
knew how the battle with the Druid was going at all points. 
If any detachment of his army was falling back before the 
enemy, he hastened to send forward recruits to restore the for- 
tunes of the day. If any were overburdened with work, he 
sent fresh labourers to their help. If any soldier of his army 
needed repose after a prolonged period of service, he said to 
him, " Put off your armour, and come and rest awhile in this 
quiet isle." He made tours of visitation, to see with his 
own eyes how all went. He put right what he found amiss ; 
he supplied what he saw was lacking ; he encouraged the 
timid ; he strengthened the faint-hearted. If any were cast 
<lown, be lifted them up ; if any were indolent and doing 
the work of the mission deceitfully, he reproved them. And 
to those who in faith and heroism were scaling the strong- 
holds of an ancient heathenism, dethroning the stone 
idols of the Druid, and ui^ing bravely onward the tide of 
evangelical victory, he had words of benediction to pro- 
nounce, which those to whom they were spoken esteemed 
honour higher and more lusting than the stars and coronets 
with which princes crown the victors in those battles of the 
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warrior, which are " with confused noise, and garments 
rolled iD blood." It was thus, nnder a leader sagacion!>, 
far-seeing, and indomitable, served by dc%"otcd and enthuRJ- 
aatic soldiers, that this great battle of our country against its 
ancient enslaver was won. There is no battle like this in 
our annals till we conic to the days of Knox. 

The war was long, and, doubtless, the burden of carrjin;:; 
it on pressed hea\'ily at times on Oolumba : but he bore it 
with patient atlantean strength all his days, sustained by the 
sublime hope that before going to his grave, be should see 
his grand conception realised, and Scotland become a Chris- 
tian land. Columba united the Picts and Scots under his 
spiritual sceptre long previous to their becoming one nation 
under the sway of Kenneth M'Alpin. 

To Columba's age, and in his own country at least, there 
seemed nothing abnormal in this vast ecclesiastical sover- 
eignty being exercised by a simple presbyter ; for Cohimba 
was nothing more. But in the following centuries it appeared 
to the writers of the liiitin school anomalous, if not mon- 
strous, that a presbyter should exercise jurisdiction over the 
bishops of a whole nation. We have quoted above the 
words of Bede in reference to his successor. " Under liis 
juris(Uction," says he, " the whole pro\'ince, including even 
the bishops, by an nnwonted order, were subjected, after the 
example of the Rrst t«acher, Coluntba, who was not a bishop, 
but a presbyter and a monk." ' It truly was an nnwontfil 
order, for a presbyter to bear rule over bishops. But where in 
the Scotland of that day are the bishops ? Wc cannot discover 
any, at least any whom Bedc would have acknowledged to 
bo biehops. We see the Scottish youth, after being trained 
in lona, ordained to the ministry by the laying on of tlic 

' litiU, Lib. iii. c 4., qui turn epiacopus, sod prosbyter exetitit et 




handB of tbe elders ; we follow tlieni to their field of labourfl 
wc see them itinemtiDg as evangelitttM, or bccomiDg settled 
teachers of congregatioDB ; we see Scotland better buji- 
plied year after vear with this class of bishops, and the over- 
sight of all e^iercised from loua. But as r^ards a bishop 
with a diocese, and the sole power of conferring ordination 
— the two things that constitute a modem bishop — tb 
Scotland of that da}' possessed not one solitary specimei 
The very imagination of such a thing appears to ns e 
absurd. AH our i^Titcrs, ancient and modem, concur that 
Ht Andrews is the most ancient bishopric north of the Clyde 
and the Forth,' and its foundation is ascribed to Grig, who 
began to reign in !I83. It had been a famous seat of t 
Ciildees, who were endowed with lands by Hun^ns, tra 
icTTcd to the canons-regular in the end of the twelfth c 
tun-.- The author of " Caledonia " admits tliat Cellaol 
Bishop of St Andrews, was the first bishop of any dete 
minate See in Scotland ; and speaking of Tuathal, styled 
Ai'chbisbop of Fortem, or Abcrnctliy, he 8a)-s, " It is a florid 
expi-essioii." '■' Cormac, under Alexander I., was the first 
Bishop of Dnnkeld. Thorc were no r^jular diocesea ; 
Scotland before the beginning of the twelfth centurj'. 

It has been Baid that " a bishop always resided at 1 
the reason of his stay being that he might perform ordiuatioi 
when tJie act was necessary. " Wc have not been abl^ 
says Dr Jamicsun, " to discover a single vestige of sw 
character." * We may be permitted to add that we 1 
been ctjually unsuccessful in our search. In what anciei 
document is it written that such a functionary resided i 
lona 'i and where shall we find the names of those on whonj 

' PinkertoD, i 
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he conferred ordination 1 Certainly there was no bishop at 
lona when Aidan (634) was sent to the Northumbrians, else 
why was He ordained by the laying on of the hands of the 
Presbyters, the Abbot SegeniuB presiding? If a bishop 
there was at lona, we have to ask, \VTience came he, and 
from whom received he his Orders ? If it be answered, from 
Rome, we reply that neither the Irish Church nor the 
Scottish Church of that age had any intercourse with Rome. 
If it be farther urged tliat some apostolically ordaine<I bishop 
may perchance have found his way to lona, and been re- 
tained there for the purpose of bestowing ordination on 
entrants into the sacred office, then we ask, ^Vhy were 
not the orders of the Scottish clergy recognised as regular 
and valid by their brethren of England ? A council of the 
Anglo-Saxon church was held at Cealhjthe in a.d. 810, the 
fifth decree of which runs thus : " It is interdicted to all 
persons of the Scottish nation to uanrj* the ministry in any 
diocese, nor may such be lawfully allowed to touch aught 
belonging to the sacred order, nor may aught be accepted 
from them, either in baptism or in the celebration of masses,' 
nor may they give the euchariat to the people, because it is 
uncertain to us by whom or whether by any one they are 
ordained. If, as the canons pi-escribe, no bishop or presby- 
ter may intrude into another's province, how much more ought 
those to be excluded from sacred offices who have among 
them no metropolitan order, nor honour it in others." ^ This 
is a distinct repudiation by the council of the orders of the 
Colnmban clergy, and it completely explodes the idea of a 



' Tiie wcrlfice of the maai had not yet been invented, llie term misaa 
ia bero need evidently in its origuuil seosu h denoting the service of the 
■anotnar;, *oeingltiB,dutiDguUbedfrom the cucbuiat mentioned after iL 
Sm Bingham's AiUiiiuUieM, voL v. bk. xiii. chap. i. London, ITIS. 

' SpelDUui, Condi., i. 329. 
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resident bishop at loiin, whose busiuess it was to send fort 
apostolically ordained men. 

Not the least important of the servicea of the Culdees « 
tlie transcription of the Scriptures and other booka. Thi 
was one main branch of their kbours, and in this way 1 
furthered mightily the interests of religion and lettere. Thq 
had attained to amazing proficiency in the art of caligraphyj 
Swiftly did their pens travel downi the page, and in no| 
one of many hundred lines would there be found slip ( 
error. Columba, despite the many cares that pressed upoa 
him, was a voluminous transcriber. Not fewer than throe 
hundred volumes, Odonell tells us, did he transcribe with_ 
Ids own hand.' Tliis close and daily contact of the Culdm 
with the aaered volume must have powerfully helped to eai 
rich their understandings and store their memories with ii 
truths, and give to their sermons that moral power e 
spiritual grandeur wliich come only from the Bible, and tl 
absence of which can be compensated by no rhetoric, hovJ 

' The best Celtic MtiS. of the Gospels ai'e as early aa the close of t, 
aeveatli centiu?. The aj^ with which thegH MSS. are decorated ii 
same which in seen npou our Bculptureil stones. The best decomtiotia in 
atone and metal come later, bein{{ about the eud of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. The inCcrencG is tliat the art woa perfected hy the eoribM 
before it waa adopted by the Bculptors. We possess a, weitlth of deconted 
a.rt materiul vihiiih no other nation possesses, or ever con possees, coniiat- 
ing of sculptured and decorated monunienta \yiag about in comcra, Gelds, 
ditches, and graveyards ; for some oF the eleuiont« of this art are conunon 
to a niuuh wider area than Celtic Britain, or even Europe. We find 
interlaced work on Babylonian cylinders and Mycenium ornaments, and 
■culpture, but not in the Celtic style. As developed into a system and 
taken ia its totality it is restricted to Scotland and Ireland. It never 
gave a distinctive character to any art save Celtic art. The cnuUe of the 
art ia believed t<i be Ireland. There the decoration of MS. reached ita 
highest pitch, bnt the sculpture work on stone remained poor. The essen- 
tial Bjid peculiar element of Celtic art ia not its interlacing nor its fret 
work, but the divergent spu-al line which gives it a fonn of beattty 
known to no other nation. — See Anderson's ScoUaiul ia Surly Chritlian 
Tima, ii. Hi. U5. 
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ever brilliant, and no log^c, however cogent The Belles 
Lettres are a poor substitute for the Evangel ; and when 
the preacher becomes the tn^;edian, the stage, and not the 
pulpit, IB the place to air liis histrionics and shout his 
lona sent forth no tragedians. Its children were 
I, not artists. Fresh from the study of the Scrip- 
tures, around them breathed the odour of their fragrancy 
an<l sweetness. And, what a wondcrftd thing it must have 
seemed to the Caledonian, newly come out of Dnudic 
darkness, to be introduced all at once to sucb a galaxy of 
spleudourH as the histories, the songs, tlie doctrines of the 
Bible. How amazing to hear its sublimest mj'steries floated 
out u|K)n the air of his mountains, in bis own mother 
tongue : a tongue scarcely if at all less ancient and venerable 
than the language in which these tniths were first written, 
and offering a vehicle capable of giving them transmisBiou in 
unabated force and undiminished beauty. We can imagine 
the assemblages that would gather from hill and valley, from 
hamlet and loch to listen to some Chalmers or Spm^eon of 
the seventh century, and the mingled astonishment and 
rapture with which tlicy would hang upon their lips, from 
which there would How in a stream of impassioned Celtic 
speech, the " glad tidings of great joy." Now they knew 
that the " day-spring from on high " had ^Hsited them. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

GENEALOGY OF SCOTTISH KINGS — THE " STONE OF DES- 
TINY*' — COLUMBA NEGOTIATES SUCCESSFULLY THE 
INDEPENDENCE OF THE SCOTTISH MONARCHY — HIS 
DEATH. 

The first and greatest service which Columba rendered to 
Scotland was to complete its unfinished evangelisation 
by christianising all its three nations. Yet another service 
did he render. He it was who planted the Scottish mon- 
archy. The first really independent king who swayed the 
sceptre over the Scots had the crown placed upon his head 
by the Abbot-presbyter of lona. The arrival of Columba, 
we have said above, was at a critical moment in the histoiy 
of the Scots of Kintyre. In 560 they had sustained a severe 
defeat from King Brude, and their possession of their lands 
had in consequence become exceedingly precarious. Their 
expulsion from Kintyre, which then hung in the balance, 
would have been the extinction of whatever Christianity 
there was in Alba. But with the arrival of Columba in 663 
came the turning of the tide in their fortunes. The influence 
of Columba with the now Christian Brude was exerted in 
their favour, and the colony took a new and deeper root 
They were ruled over at the time of Columba's arrival by a 
king of their own nation, and had been so from the days of 
Fergus L, who led them across to the Argylshire coast 
But their king was a tributary of the supreme monarch of 
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Ireland, whose seat was at Tara. Columba, whoso views 
were far-reacbing, and who took tlie deepest interest in the 
fortunes of his countrymen m Kintyre, aimed at connoUdat- 
ing their nationality on this side the channel, and making the 
sovereign authority among them independent. An oppoi^ 
tunity of effecting this patriotic purpose soon offered. 

The King of the Scots died about four years after the 
arrival of Columba. His successor in the direct Une lacked 
the talents requisite for the goveminent of a little territory 
occupied by not the most docile subjects, and in danger of 
being swallowed up by a powerful neighbour. Columba set 
aside this feeble prince, and, aeting according to Brchon, or 
Irish law, which permitted such deviations when the regular 
heir was a minor, or incapable, he selected Aidan, who Iiad 
been trained in the institution of lona, to fill the throne. 
Seating him on the " stone of fate," ' he solemnly anointed 
him King of the Scottish Dalriada, exacting from both 
monarch and subjects a promise that they would abide in the 

' In the MoaaslKon wo find the following deacriptioD of the " Fatal 
Stone " — Ua/iiil, or Kaittr atalit — "the ancient coronatioD stone of Scot- 
Und," which ia now placed below the ae&t ot the coronation -chair in 
Weatminiter Abl>ey, with one ond or eido viaiblo. " We ma; admit the 
poBatliility of ite being the same stont on which tlie ancient kiaga of Ire- 
land seated tliemaelvei when crowned on the hill of Tara, and which 
FerguH (the «on of Eric), the first Icing of Scotland, took with him when he 
led the Dolriada to the shore* of Argyloshire. He himself was crowned 
upon it. . . . Our earliest monorohs made the like n%e of the stone at 
I>iiiistalTnage. It conCinned (here aa the coronation seat till the rei^ of 
Kenneth II., who removed it to Scone. Every Scottish king wu crowned 
and connecratod thereupon till the year 1296, when Edward I. took it to 
Kngland, where, ever since, in the church of Weatmlnster Abbey, every 
BritJlh toTereign, seated on this " stone of destiny," has hod the crown 
pUced upon his heaiL A record exists of the eipensea Attending its ro- 
morol to Westminster. Edward ia said to have taken away the atone for 
th« purpose of defeating an ancient prophesy which runs thus :— 
" UnleiB old prophecies and words are vain. 
Where'er this stone is found, the Scots shall reign," 
The prophecy woe regarded aa verified when Jamea VI. ascended the 
throue of Engloait. S«e MonaMeim, vol. i. pp. 2S-30 
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profession of the Cbriatian faith. Aidan's reign was excep- I 
tiounlly prosperous.^ He was a descendant of the &moiia I 
Hibernian monarch Niall of the Nine Hostages, a.d. 400, I 
and his desceudanta contiaued to occupy the throne till the I 
union of the Picts and the Scots in 843. Kenneth MacAlpin, I 
under whose rule the two nations became oue, was a prince I 
of hia house. The male line of these Celtic kings ran on I 
till the close of the thirteenth century, ending with Alex- J 
ander HI. in 1285. Their reign, however, was prolonged ia I 
the female line. For now came the dynasties of Bruce and f 
Stuart, which were spruug from a female branch of the royal I 
stock of Kenneth MacAlpin, and through them the blood of I 
Aidan, crowned by Columba in about 567, flowed down to| 
our present gracious sovereign Queen Victoria. 

A few years afterwards the National Parliament of Ireland | 
met at Dmmceatt, in the neighbourhood of Newtoulimavady, i 
That meeting had a decisive influence on the matter of 1 
which we now speak, the independence of the Scotttsti 
sovereignty. The assemblage which we see gathering i 
the great plain of Dnimccatt was historic, and continued r 
to be spoken of through many following centuries. Thitberl 
came every oue of rank in Ireland — the chieftains and lords, I 
the abbots of monasteries, the heads of the great Bchoola, I 
and the clergy of the land. It continued in session for the4 
unusually long period of fourteen montlis. Columba, as a I 
man of princely rank and of large experience, was asked to j 
assist with his counsel at this Convention. He accepted I 
the invitation, and repaired to Ireland. It was the weight 
of his influence that led the assembly to the decision to 
which it came on two important matters. The 6r8t related 
to the Bards of Ireland. They were a powerful order, and < 

' See ScoHUh yatton, vol. i. 321; Beave'a Hf. Cotum., pp.81, 
Uiiloriant qfStolland, vol. vi. 
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presaiuing on their high ofEce, they had been guilty of Boine 
nrrogant nets which had kindled the popular Tv-rath against 
them ; and at this moment a decree of expulsion hung over 
tliuir heads. Columba, himself a poet, pleaded the cause of 
the bards bo sympathetically, that hia eloquence disarmed 
the popular odium, and the obnoxious decree was revoked, 
and haip and song continued to resound in Erin. 

The other matter which engaged the negotiations of 
Columba at the Brumceatt Council was a still weightier 
one, and this affair, too, he was able to conduct to a success- 
ful termination. It was the question of the independence of 
the Scottish kings. The princes of the Scottish Dahnada 
thought it hard that they should have to send tribute 
across the sea to the King of Tarn. A monarch who niled 
over so ample a dominion, and was master of the rich 
meadows of Mcath, had no need to tax their bare mountains 
and heathy moors. Columba was able to put the matter in 
such a hght that the King of Tarn consented to forego the 
tribute, and to relieve his Scotch colony in AU)a from the 
suKominty lie bad exercised over it. From that day the 
Scotch were their own masters, and their rulers took the 
rank of independent kings. It was the baud of the presby- 
ter-Abbot of lona that laid the foundation-stone of Scotch 
independent monarchy. 

King Brude lived after his conversion twenty years, dying 
in 585. His throne continued to be filled by a Christian 
prince, who favoured, and, doubtless, also furthered the 
evangelisation of his domiuions. These northern kings do 
not appear to have taken offence at the erection of the Scots 
into an independent monarchy. Perhaps they judged that 
the wide realms and numerous tribes of Pictland had nothing 
to fear from the handful of Dalriadan Scots in Kintyrc. 
But in truth, Columba, while he lived, was a bond of uniuu 
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between the two natioua ; and when he went to the gravs^ fl 
the Christianity he had planted kept the peace betwixt ScotJ 
and I'ict The Bword rested, but the plough was busy at I 
work. The mattock and tlie spade wore iu great request ial 
a land which had lain fallow for ages ; and the Caledonioal 
speedily discovered how much more profitable it w 
water tlie soil with his sweat than with his blood. TheroJ 
were hurrying feet iu valley and glen, but it was not thai 
tread of men hastening to battle, but the throng of wor-^ 
shippers gathering to the sanctuary, to offer their hom^e to 
One who was no longer to them the unknown God. Thetc 
were voices among the niomitains, but these sounds were 
not the echoes of the war-cry of other days, nor the wail of 
widow over the alain of the battlefield, nor the shriek of 
victim as he was being draped by Druid to be immolated ■ 
on the altar, they were the deep, solemn melody of the fl 
psalm pealed forth by a thousand voices, or mayhap, the^ 
clear and eloquent tones of a Cnldee orator preaching in the 
fer%id Celtic the Gospel which C'hrysostom had poured forth 
in a stream of melMuous Greek in the great church of 
Constantinople, or which had been thundered in Latin byJ 
Augustine to the crowds of Hippo, I 

But of all changes, that which had passed on the people 
thcniselves was by far the greatest No words could ade- 
quately depict tlicir altered circumstances and prospects. 
Till the day that Columba anchored his osier craft on their 
shore, their wretched lot had been to be bom iu serfdom, to 
pass life in exile from the duties and dignities of manhood ; 
to starve on an infertile soil ; to shiver in the \vinter'8. J 
tempests, and pour out their blood in the quarrels of their I 
chiefs. This sad heritage father had transmitted to son lac 
many generations. The Caledonian had never hoped to e 
an end of these evils. The chief must tyrannise, and thej 
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serf must submit and sufTcr. ISo had it been in bis fiither's 
ds}'S, and so would it be in those of his sons after him — dark- 
ness, alaverj', niiseiy in iutemiiuablc vista. While so he 
thought, io 1 all suddenly these evils were goue. How, he could 
not well explain. Ue had fought no battle, he had shed no 
blood ; and yet liia whole condition was changed : a new 
world was all round about him. What a man'oUous trans- 
fbrmation I and how unaccountable, till he came to under- 
stand that it was the silent mighty energ}- of Christianity 
that had wrought it 

The hour was uow come when Columba must die. As 
Cometh sleep to the in&nt, soft and sweet, so camo death to 
the aged presbyter-abbot of lona. The sublime culm of his 
latter end formed a fitting close to the quiet, simple gran- 
deur in which his whole life had beeu passed. He knew 
that be was to be taken up, even as the traveller knows that 
be is approaching a sererier clime when bo feels a balmier 
ur, and a brighter light all round him ; but his demeanour 
did not alter iu the least, save that it partook of a deeper 
Holemnity. His interest in his island, and nil iu it, continued 
the same, though soon to exchange it for a fairer dwelling. 
Columba bids his car be got ready tbiit he may make his 
last circuit of his isle, and take tiis last look of endeared, 
familiar objects, and speak his last greetings to his com- 
panions in labour. He drops obscure hints of what is to 
happen, but his heart is too tender to permit bim to break 
the intelligence in plain words, knowing the sorrow into 
which it would plunge the family of Hy. Crossing to the 
western plain, where some of the brethren were at work in 
the field, we bear him say to them in gentle tones, " During 
the paschal solemnities in the month of April now past, with 
desire have 1 desired to depart to Christ the Lord. But 
lest a joyous festival should be turned for you into mourning. 
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I thought it better to put off for a little longer the time 
my departure from the world.' Then, turning 
towards the east, he blessed the island and ita inhabitants. 

It was the month of May. Tlie sun of summer was on 
the seas around lona, and the early green was brightening 
the shore and mountains of the mainland. The scene would 
vividly recall to mind his first arrival on the island at the 
same season of the year, thirty-four years before. What a 
succession since of laboura and sorrows, of hopes and disap- 
pointments, of joys and triumphs ! But the work has 
done, the lamp has been kindled, and we hear Colimiba sayJ 
" I depart in peace, since my eyes have seen Caledonia 
Christian land." 

Another week passes. Columba is still with his brethn 
but there remain to him only a few hours, and then, by thi 
upward road, which the good and the great of all ages bavi 
trodden, he shall ascend above the stars and enter the gal 
of an everlasting life. The sad presentiment of his departure 
weighs down hia brethren. It was Saturday (June 8th, 597).* 
We hear him say to his tnisted attendant, Diormit, " This day 
in Holy Scripture is called Sabbath, which means rest. Al 
this day is indeed a Sabbath to me, for it is the last day 
my present toilsome life, and on it I rest after the fatigues 
my labours," They then went together to the bam, and 
Columba expressed his joy at the store of corn laid up in 
it, as securing the brethren against want during the 
winter — a matter of some importance in a chmate whi 
the seasons were so variable, and the harvests so uncet 
Returning on foot, Columba felt fatigued, and sat down 
the wayside. As ho rested, the old white horse that 
been used to carry milk to the monastery came up, and 

■ Adftmtittii, Life qf Columh., p. 95, 
' Ibid., IntTodD'Otion, iKXvii. 
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ing his head upon Mb master's breast, seemed to court his 
caresses as if he knew it was the last time lie should ever feel 
the touch of his hand. Diormit was for d^i^^^g tlie animal 
away. " No," said Columba, " suffer it, for why should not 
the dumb brute express his sorrow, for surely he knows that 
his master is to leave him ? " Accompanied by Diormit, 
Columba next aHcended an eminence which commanded a 
view of the coUi^jc. Spreading forth his hands, he blcesed 
it, foretelling, according to Adamnan, its future prosperity 
and glory. It was a benediction from the portals of the 
aky. 

Descending, Columba entered his hut, and straightway 
resumed his usual task — to him not labour but solace — of 
transcribing the psalter. Having come to that verse of the 
thirty-fourth psalm, where it is ^vritten, " They that seek 
the Lord shall not want any good thing," he laid down the 
pen and said, " Here let the page and my work end together ; 
what follows let Baithen write." ]t was now the hour of 
evening service. He arose and went to the church, and 
joined in the singing of the psalms. Returning to his dor- 
mitoiy, he dictated a few lines of farewell counsel to the 
brethren, recommending mutual and unfeigned charity. This 
done, he hiy down to sleep. Soon came the hoiu- of mid- 
night. The Lord's Day had commenced : the bell sounded 
for prayers. Columba arose from his couch, and hastening 
to the chapel, he was the first to enter it. Diormit, his faith- 
ful servant, followed, but all was dark, and he could not see 
his master. Lights were speedily brought, aud Columba was 
discovered lying prostrate before the altar. Gathering roimd 
their presbyter-abbot, the brethren gently raised him up. 
As they stood awestruck and silent, he raised liis hand slowly 
and feebly, in token of blessing. It dropped, and all was 
over. There rose a wail of sorrow from the assembled 
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elders. Their head had been taken from them ; and while 
the church resounded with their lamentations^ he whom 
they mourned was lying as warrior lies who rests on the 
field of his last battle^ and sleeps his deep sleep with the 
wreath of victory round his brow. Truly, the fight was a 
hard one. Columba had stood up against two Qoliaths at 
once. He grappled with the pagan Druid on the one side, 
and with the almost pagan Pope on the other. He had 
&llen fighting gloriously, and not unsuccessfully, against 
both ; and posterity has pronounced its verdict upon the 
man, and upon his battle by voting him — ^we speak figura- 
tively — a tomb of the whitest marble. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



THE CELTIC E VANG E LIS ATIOK — KRIDOLT AND FRANCE — 
8IUID0D AND THE RHINE — COLUMBANUS AND THE 
V08GES, SWITZERLAND AND ITALY. 

CoLCMBA had gone to the grave, but there came no pause 
in his work. The mouruera araund his bier doubtless 
thought, as they lx)re him to the sepulchre, that along with 
his ashes they were consigiiing to the um the work he had 
inaugurated, and that the sun of loua had set They were 
mistaken. Tliere is only one Life with which the perpetuity 
of the gospel is bound up, but that Life is not on earth, nor 
is it subject to the laws of mortality. In tnith, it was not 
till the tomb had closed over the Great Presbyter that it was 
seen how enduring his work was destined to prove, and h<iw 
vast the dimensions into which it was to open out. The evan- 
gelisation of the northern PictB was but the dawn of that 
glorious day which the Lamp of lona was to dijfuse around 
it. Its rays were to cross the sea, and illuminate fiir-ofF 
realms which the descent of the northern nations had phm^ed 
into the darkness of a second night 

We must trace rapidly the flight of the " doves of lona," 
from country to country, bearing the olive branch of the 
Gospel. Their fir^t field of missionary labour out of their 
own country was Northumbria, and the north-easteni eoim- 
tJea of England generally. England needed to be evangelised 
the second time. The Anglo-Saxons had brought with them 




the pagimiBiii of the North. The; had mercilessly alaughtei 
the British population, and swept away the early Chris- 
tianity of England, setting up the worship of Thor and 
^Voden ou the ruins of the British churches.' It retjuired 
no ordinary courage to ventiu'e into the midst of these liei 
warriors, and to proclaim that Thor was not a god but 
demon. At the one estretnity of Britain we see Augustil 
and his monks newly arrived from Rome ; at the other e\- 
ti'emity wc behold OolumlML and his disciples encamped on 
loiia. We wait to sec wliich of the two shall venture into 
this mission field, and brave the wrath of tlie cruel blood- 
thirsty idolatrous northmeii, who have conquered and pos- 
sessed the land, razing the churches and slaying the past 
Augustine and his monks abide luidcr the shadow of 
towers of Canterbury, chanting prayers, and singing canticli 
They leave it to the men of lona to seek out and convert the 
worshippers of Thor, Donuing their gown of undyed wool, 
thrusting their feet into saudals of cow-hide, swinging their 
leathern water-bottle on their shoulder, and grasping their 
pilgrim staff, the missionaries of Columba set forth on tliia 
ha/anlous enterprise. They cross the Tweed, and enter 
Northunibria, still wet witli tlie blood of the British Chris- 
tians, and mayhap to be watered over again with their own. 
These adventiu'ous men pursue the methods they had practised 
in their own northern land. They retire to the island of 
Lindisfarne on the coast, and make it the base from which to 
operate ou the field they have come to cultivate. It is & 
second lona. Its theological teachings were equally evan- 
gelical as those of the great school of the north, being drawn 
from tlie same fountain, the Bible. In the arts of caligraphy 
and ornamentation it attained to even higher eseelleni 
The illuminations of the Gospels of Lindiafame are said 

' Sm Brituh Nation, toL i. pp. 310, 311. 
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be the finest in Great Britain, and contain all the most 
elaborate fonua of Celtic decoration.' 

Betwixt thirty and forty years after the death of Columba, 
Aidan was ordained by the " Elders," and sent to super- 
intend the work of coubattiag the new paganism of England. 
Bode has described the man and his iiiauuer of working ; a 
truly beautiful picture it is, and, we may be sure, not over- 
drawn, for the monk of Jarrow was, to say the least, not 
prejudiced in favour of a class of men who opposed his 
church in the matter of the tonsure, and, as he tells us, on 
many points besides. Aidan's character came nobly out in 
contrast witli the teachers of Bede's own day. " In his con- 
stant journeyings," says the historian, " everywhere, through 
the towns and country places, he travelled not on horseback, 
unless when necessity compelled him, but on foot, to the end, 
that as he went along he might preach to all he met, whether 
rich or poor ; that if pagans, he might invite them to the 
Christian faith ; or if ah^ady Christians, he might confirm 
their fwth and encourage them, by words and deeds, to the 
performance of good works. And so widely did his way of 
living differ from the laziness of our times that he made it a 
rule that all who went with him, whether of the clergy or 
the laity, should give themselves to meditation — that is, 
either to the reading of the Scriptures or the learning of the 
psalms. Tliis was his own daily occupation, and that of all 
who accompanied him, wherever they happened to be or to 
lodge."* 



' Paper read by Mr J. Komilly Allen before Society of Antiqo»rie», 
ScoUmnd, May 11, 1S86. 

' BeU«, lil). lil. c, 5. Let lu ninrk the distmction of Bedc. The t'ul- 
(l««s " nod the Scriptures," luid " leamti[ the psalina." They got them 
by heart, and could ung them by night aa well u by dtty. Tbe man who 
hu reached the age of fifty, and cannot eing the ploIniBWithoat a printed 
(eoltec, has either a weak memory or a weak piety. 
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The result was just what tniglit have been expected 
follow the labours of such an evangeliut. The Northum- 
brians, forsaking Thor, whom their fathers had worshiped, 
turned to Christ, and the light of the Gospel spread over the 
«aatem andmidlandcountiesofEuglandasfaras theThai 
We mention the following as among the more iUustrioua 
these evangelists — Aidan, Fiuau, Colman, Tuda, Ceadi 
Caedd, Diuma, Cellagh, FiirBej, Under their labours 
whole r^on of the Heptarchy — that is, all England 
the Thames to the Forth Hnd Clyde, was enlightened with 
the knowledge of the Saviour. But the northern mission- 
aries found that the wor8hi])pers of Thor were not their onJy 
opponents. The monks from Rome, who had established 
their headquarters at Canterbury, offered them a more de- 
termined though insidious opposition than the Anglo-Saxon 
pagans. Of the two religions which had entered England 
Irom the north, that of Thor and that of lona, the moukti 
seemed to believe that the latter was the more heterodox. 
They gained over Oswy, the King of Nortlmmbria, to their 
cause, and the first use they made of their triumph was to 
stop the evangelisation and drive out the preachers who 
come from lona. The second result was Uic bloody bat 
at Nectan's Mere, which in its turn stopped the march 
the monkish host which was advancing northwards 
purpose to attack lona, and root out the nest of here! 
which in such numbors were taking their fliglit southwarda. 
Of the Columbau missionaries whom we see the monks of 
Augustine chasing out of Northnmbria (684), Bede lias given 
us a fine picture, which wc here qut)tc. He saj's ; " How 
parsimonious, and bow disinterested and strict in tlieir man- 
ner of life, he (Colman) aud his predecessors were, even the 
very place which they governed testified, by its simplicity and 
plainness ; for, upon their departure, very few houses, the 
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cJiiiri'li exeejital, were found there, nntl tlioac only mich, 
tliat, witliout Uiera, there could be no civil existence. Tliej' 
hwl no money, poBMcssing only some cattle. For wimtever 
money they receivcil from the rich, they immediately gave to 
the poor. Kor, indeed, had tliey need to collect monies, or 
provide houses for the reception of the great men of the 
world, who, tlicu, never came to the church, but only to 
pray or htar the Word of God. Tliin was the case, then, 
with the king himself and his retinue, who, if it ever bo 
happened that they did take any refreshment, were content 
with the simple and daily food of the brethren. For. theu, the 
whole 8oIicitu<le of those teachers was to nerve God, not the 
world ; their whole care was to cultivate the heart, not the 
belly. Consequently, the religious habit was, at fliat lime, 
in great Tenemtioii ; so that, wherever a clergyman or niuuk 
appeared, he was welcomed by all with joy as God's senant, 
and they listened earnestly to his preaching. And on the 
Lont'H days they flocked with eagerness to the church or to 
the monasteries, not for the sake of refreshing their bodies, 
but of hearing the Word of (Jod ; and, if a priest liappcncd 
to come to a village, the villagers inimcdiutely gathereil 
around him, and asked him for the Word of (Jod. 
Nor had the elet^ themselves any otiicr motive for going 
to tliu tillages than to preach, to baptise, to visit the sick 
— in one word, the cure of souls, &c, ; and so fur were 
they from the pest of avarice, that it was even with reluc- 
tance they accepted territories and possessions from the 
secular powers, for the building of churches aud monasteries. 
All wliich customs prevailed for some time after in the 
churches of the Northmjibrians."* 

Hut tlie seas tliat bounded Britain could not set limits to 
the enterprise of the Culdcc misitioiiaries. Tliey crossed the 
(.'hannel and Imldly advanceil with the evangelical torch 
into the darkness with which the Gothic irruption liad 
covered France and Switzerland, and generally tlic oations 
' Ecctu. J7i'#i.,Ub. iu.c. 21}. 
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of western Europe. It would not be easy to find in the 
whole history of the church a greater outburst of missionary 
zeal. lona and its numerous branch colleges in Scotland, 
and the rich and famous schools of Ireland opened their 
gates and sent forth army after army for the prosecution of 
this great campaign. These were not coarse, fiery declaimers, 
who could discharge volleys of words, but nothing more. 
They were trained and scholarly men, who could wield " the 
sword of the Spirit, which is the Word of God." It was 
a second northern irruption, not this time to sack, and 
slay, and plunge realms into darkness, but to restore and 
build up, and say, " let the morning again visit the earth." 
Without doubt we should have known nothing of the 
Dark Ages, and we should have had instead a thoroughly 
evangelised and scripturally reformed Europe all down 
the centuries, if it had not been that Rome, whose power 
was now great, and whose ambition was even greater, or- 
ganised numerous orders, and sent them forth to cope with 
and turn back this army of light-bearers, and eflFace their 
traces in all countries by sowing broadcast dogmas and rites 
not very dissimilar from those which the new inhabitants of 
Europe had brought with them from their native north, and 
which she persuaded them to accept as Christianity. 

The fii-st Culdee to set foot on the great European mission 
field was Fridolt. He arrived in France in the first year of 
the sixth century (a.d. 501). He was of the school of Patrick, 
and came from Ireland, for Columba had not yet kindled his 
lamp on lona. He is said to have been of noble birth, for 
none were so eager to serve in the missionary ranks as the 
Scottish princes of Hibemia. Accompanied by twelve com- 
panions, Fridolt made his way to Poitiers, and there, on the 
banks of the Clain, where Hilary had flourished a century 
before, but where he was now forgotten, and where, ten 
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centurica afterwards, Calvin planted the first of tlie Re- 
formed churches of France, did he establish a monastery or 
school of evangelical theology. This was just four ycare 
after Clovis and his soldiers had assembled in the Cathedral 
of Rheims to have the baptismal waters sprinkled upon them, 
and retire from the church as pagan in heart as when tiiey 
had entered it. At Poitiers was the beginning of the Celtic 
evangelisation on the Continent, and its first fruits were the 
conversion of numbers of the western Goths from Arianism.' 
After a period of most succesBful labour, Fridolt, leaving 
his monastery at Poitiers in the care of two of his com- 
panions, repaired to the court of Clovis, to solicit permission 
to open a mission among the pagan populations of the 
eastern and south-eastern parts of France. The monait:!! 
gave his consent, and the Culdoe missionary proceeded 
first to Lorraine and next to Alsace, establishing centres 
of evangelisation in both of these fruitful and well- 
populated provinces. His next move was to Strasburg. 
Hero the great rowls of France and Germany intersect, 
drawing hither at all times a vast concourse of people ; 
and here Fridolt established another centre of the " good 
news," judging that the gospel would travel quickly along 
the highways that radiated in all directions from this 

' The main source of infonniition on the Btibject of the Celtic Evnngeli- 
Mtion in the eixth and foIIowiQg ctnturiea is the UborioUB au<t Icnmed 
work of Dr Ebrnrd of Erlungeu, entitled, Zeitahrift fur tlie IliBtoriacbe 
Theolo^e— Die IruBscbottiah UiHaiouHkirube dua Mohaten, >ielient«n, 
n|id KQchten JahrhundertB. uod Jhre VurbruJtung uud Bedentung uuf clem 
FettlMul, Von Dr J. li. A. Kbrud. Gnteralooh, 1873. Dr Ebmrd'i 
Huitory of the Culdee Miaaions is uoinpiled from the mint antlieutio 
•Duient aiithoritiea. among otheni from Mabillon, " Acta Beaedictinoniin," 
UBCalann ii. ; Mane, " lJuelleDaamnilung der Bwliaohen Geiabiohte ; " 
Colurobiuiiis' EpiatluB in " Bibliutbet^k fmlruni MuiIiuh; " "Vita Colnm- 
buii," b; JoQBB ol Uobbio 1 Ferlz, "Monunieuta Gcriunnica," Rettbery ; 
" Kirchengeschichle DeutachUofU," and tbo moat anojeot Uvea t>f n few 
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point. Turning southward and ascending the Rhine towards 
its sources, he planted a monastery in the high-lying canton 
of Glarus, another in Choire, which shelters so sweetly at 
the foot of the Splugen, and a third at Sackingen, an island 
in the Rhine, a little way above Basle. Before resting from 
his labours Fridolt had kindled along this great valley, then 
as now the highroad of nations, a line of beacon-lights, 
which extended from the Grisson Alps to well nigh the 
shores of the German Sea. 

Forty years afterwards (about a.d. 540), we see another 
little band of Culdees arriving in the valley of the Rhine and 
throwing themselves into this great effort of the Celtic 
Church to Christianise the Continent In that year Disibod, 
with twelve companions, arrived from Ireland. He struck 
the Rhine at the confluence of the Glan and the Nahe, near 
Bingen, and there he erected a monastery or college on 
a neighbouring hill, which in memory of the event still 
bears the name of Disibodenberg. Beginning his evangelis- 
ation at the point where Fridolt had ended his, and 
operating down the stream towards its efflux into the ocean, 
Disibod completed the christianisation of the Rhine valley 
so far as regarded the planting of mission posts and the 
preparation of a staff of workers. Thus, in fifty years 
from the commencement of this great movement, we see a 
line of evangelical beacons kindled along the valley of the 
Clain in France, and throughout the valley of the Rhine, 
from its rise in the Alps of the Grisson onward to the sands 
of the Genniiu Sea. Native assistants came to the help of 
the original Irish and Scotch evangelists. French and 
German youth were received into the Culdce colleges, 
trained and sent forth to evangelise among their countrymen. 
Many of the names that meet us in the records of the move- 
ment are German and French; nor from anything that 
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nppears were these recruits from without lacking in genuiuc 
C'uldco anlour and neal. This work was done in times no 
ways peacefnl or happy. The storm of the northern 
itivusion was not yet spent. THl' skies of Europe were still 
black with gathering and bursting clouds. The tempests of 
war were sweeping to and fro in the valley of the Ithine — 
a region that was seldom exempt from battle when tlic 
sword happened to be unsheathed. When the Cnldeo went 
fortJi on his missionary tour be knew not if he should ever 
raturn, for every step was amid perils. If he visited the 
city, famine or pli^e met him. If he traversed those 
partH of the coimtry which the sword had desolated, he was 
exposed to the wild beast or the rubber ; and if he found 
himself amid camps, he might encounter at the hands of a 
lawless soldiery the loss of life or the loss of liberty. Never- 
theless, amid the tumults and miseries of which tlio times 
were full, the Ouldees went onward proclaiming the tidings 
of salvation. They remembered the heroism of the early 
Christians, and how they had faced the lions, and the burn- 
ing pile, and other and more horrible forms of death, to 
spread Christianity in the Itoman empire. They saw the 
soldiers of an Alaric and a Clovia braving death everyday 
to win a victory, or plant a throne which the sword of the 
Dcst conqueror would sweep away : and should they bo 
sparing of their biooil when the victories to be won were 
dcnthlcKR, and the scat to be set up was a throne for the 
world's Saviour and King ? 

Another half century imisxcs, and now the stream of Celtic 
evangelisation sets in in full flood. The great Culdee figure 
at this epoch is Columbanus, or as he is sometimes ist.vled, 
Columba the younger. He tawers a!>ovc all who hud l)eeri 
Ixrforo him, and he has no successor of etiual st^iture in the 
work of the evangelisation. About the time that the first 
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Columba was being borne to his grave in lona, the second 
Columba was stepping upon the mission field of the Conti- 
nent. He was a man signally cut out for his age and his 
work. His education had been careftilly attended to in the 
schools of his native land. He had studied in the Monastery 
of Bangor, under the best masters, among whom were Abbots 
Silenes and Comgal, who had taught him grammar, rhetoric, 
mathematics, and all the sciences of the age. A Scot of Ire- 
land he left his native land(A.D. 595), being now thirty years 
of age, and crossed to France with twelve companions. He 
was gifted with a natural eloquence, carefully cultivated. 
He was a ripe theologian. He was of noble and courageous 
spirit, and like Columba the elder, he had a person that 
would have graced a court and delighted the eye of a mon- 
arch. He relinquished without a sigh all the openings his own 
country oflFered him of rising to distinction, to dignity, and to 
emolument. His devotion to the work of the mission was 
entire and perfect. To dispel the heathenism which had 
settled down with the new nations on Europe, and to with- 
stand the ceremonialism which was supplanting Christianity 
at Rome, was the grand passion of his soul. Compared with 
the supreme aim of giving 2k free gospel to Europe, all things 
were held by Columbanus to be loss. His career was 
chequered but brilliant. His life was full of painftil vicissi- 
tude, but full also of true grandeur. He never turned aside 
from his grand object whether monarch smiled or frowned 
upon him, whether princes courted or persecuted him, 
whether barbarous tribes listened to or hooted at him. Amid 
alternate favours and neglects, amid joumeyings, watchings, 
perils, incessant toil and frequent disappointment and 
defeat, Columbanus held on his way with steadfast faith to 
final victory. At last after many evangelical battles he 
crowned his career by unfurling the banner of a scriptural 
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faith in the north of Italy, and ia the very face of Rome. 
He died leaviug a name the glory of which has come down 
to our day. 

We do not propose to give in detail the mniiv great services 
which CoIunibanuB rendered to his age and to the Cliris- 
tiaii chureh. Ilis life is an inviting theme, and would form 
an exciting as well as most instructive story : we ean here 
chronicle actions only so far as they assert their claim to a place 
ia the general stream of history. We must concentrate our 
observations on one special topic, even tlie testimony borne by 
Culnmbanus to the evangelical faith, and the condemnation 
he pronounced on the rising superstition of the churchmen 
and churches of his day. This will enable us to judge how 
near the Celtic evangelisation came to the breadth and 
completeness of a Refonnation ; a reformation having lona 
instead of \V'ittemberg for its cradle, and to be dated in ages 
to come, from the sixth instead of the sixteenth ceiitut^'. 
Had the times been more auspicious, and the instrument- 
alitiea for the diffusion of knowledge more numerous, it 
might have been unnecessary for Luther to emit his grand 
protest at Worms, or for the hundreds of thousands of 
martyrs of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries to die. 

Columbanus stood up at an epoch of marked historic im- 
press. It was big with a most portentous future. His ap- 
pearance was the signal of far reaching changes in both 
north and south Europe. It was the year 595. For two 
years more, and only two years, was Columba to occuj)y his 
scat at the head of lona, and then he should descend into 
the grave. While tliis light was seen to act in tlio north, a 
star of lurid portent was Irahcld mounting into the skies of 
the south. Eleven years were to run their course, and 
Pbocas (A.n. COfl) was to place Boniface on the episcopal 
throiie of C'hristeiidoni. How wonderful the forethought 
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and precision with which the cycles of history have been 
arranged, and their revolutions measured. No event comes 
before its time, or lingers a moment behind its appointed 
hour. There is no miscalculation, no surprise ; for unlike the 
reckoning of mortals, in this high sphere it is never the un- 
expected that happens. The shadow of a deep darkness was 
gathering upon the earth, but before it shall close round the 
nations and shut them in, they are to be given yet another 
warning to forsake the gods of wood and stone to which they 
were beginning to bow the knee. It was at this hour that 
this man, endowed with the gift of a powerful eloquence, 
learned in all the wisdom of the schools and " full of the 
Holy Ghost," was sent as a prophet to the European nations. 
He exhorts kings, he withstands popes, and lifting up his voice, 
he cries aloud to peoples, " Make haste, and press into the 
evangelical kingdom while yet the door stands open. There 
cometh a night, in which you shall not be able to find the 
way of life, and your feet shall stumble upon the dark 
mountains." 

In 595, as we have said, Columbanus, with twelve com- 
panions, crossed to France, taking Britain on his way. The 
same motive that made Columba to visit Brude at his royal 
palace at Inverness, led Columbanus and his companions to 
present themselves at the French court soon after their 
arrival in the country. Their errand was to obtain the royal 
sanction for their contemplated evangelistic tours. Clovis, 
who had restored by his triumphant arms the church, with 
dogma and ritual as taught at Rome, after its temporary sup- 
pression by the Goths of Alaric, was now in his grave, and 
his throne was filled by Childebert 11. The fame of the 
missionary had preceded him, his preaching having made a 
deep impression as he passed along, and he was already 
known to the monarch when he presented himself in his pre- 
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sence. Struck with the noble Iwaring and intellectual power 
of ColunibanuB, Childcbert would liave attaclicd him i>er- 
manently to his court. He saw before him a man who 
would be the light of liia kingdom and the glory of his reign, 
and he offered him a high position in the French national 
church, provided ho would domicile himself in France. But 
Columbanua had not come to Gaul to serve in courts, or 
wear these honours which kings liave it in their power to 
bestow. He declined the royal invitation, saying that so far 
from coveting the wealth of others, he and his associates 
had, for the sake of the (jospcl, renounced their own. Turn- 
ing his back on the court, he set out, staff in hand, to the 
Vosgea. 

The Bishop of Rome had not yet been hcanl of among 
these mountains. Thor was still the reigning deity of their 
inhabitants. Recently arrived from their northern forests, 
they were still pagan. But the rudeuess and superstition 
which might have deterred another from entering this moun- 
tainous region, drew Columbanus towards it. He believed 
that the gospel, wltich he should be the first to preach to the 
new settlers, would enlighten their deep darkness aud tame 
their savage passions. Nor was ho disappointed. After 
twelve years of labour, passed amid the greatest privations 
and perils, triumph came to Columbanus, or rather to the 
gospel. Thor fell and Christ was invocated. Springs of 
water opened in this wildcnicss ; and the woody heights and 
pleasant valleys resounded with psalms and prayei's to the 
bve God. Columbanus planted in the Vosges three monas- 
teries or colleges, Anegray, Luxovium (Lnxcuil), and Fon- 
tainee. These schools rose into great fame. Many of the 
youth, converted by the jircaching of Columbuuii-s and his 
brethren, were trainetl in them as preachers, and were seut 
forth throughout the region on the service of the mission. 
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Nobles and men of rank sent their sons to be educated in the 
schools of Columbanus ; and princes, following his example, 
founded similar institutions in their dominions, and the light 
of Christian learning spread on all sides. Waldelenus, a Duke 
of Burgundy, became patron of the three monasteries which 
Columbanus had established, and had himself enrolled as a 
corresponding member of the Culdean brotherhood. 

The monasteries which were the first to be founded became 
the parents of a numerous progeny. Like a strong and 
flourishing tree they sent their shoots wide around, and 
clusters of Culdee schools sprang into existence. The region 
adjoining the Vosges, and the plains of north-eastern France, 
then styled Austrasia, began to be dotted with these estab- 
lishments. They were, equally with the greater houses, 
schools of the prophets, though on a smaller scale. Each 
had its complement of scholars, some of whom were in train- 
ing as preachers of the gospel, and others, without any special 
destination, were being initiated into the various learning of 
which the schools of Ireland and Scotland were the foun- 
tain-heads. About this time, too, that is, in the first decades 
of the seventh century, the missionary bands from lona began 
to cross the Channel and enter France. Phalanx after pha- 
lanx, from the school of Columba, poured in upon the Con- 
tinent, flung themselves with a sanctified courage, and an ex- 
alted enthusiasm into the midst of the rude warlike pagans 
of Europe, scenting the battle from afar, and panting like the 
warhorse to join the noble strife. They mightily reinforced 
the great evangelical movement which their Culdee brethren 
from Ireland had inaugurated. They were in every point 
thoroughly trained and equipped for such a warfare. They 
were hardy. They did not mind the winter's blast. They 
could bear hunger. Were they thirsty they had recourse to 
their leathern water-bottle. They did not fear the Goth. 
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Tliev coiiid weave and fabricate their own clotliea. Tliey 
could extcmpome a currach, when they found no bridge on 
tile river they rauat needs eross. A few twigs and a little 
clay was all they needed to build a dwcUing, and wherever 
they were musters of a piece of soil they would not want 
bread, for they were skilfid cultivators. Nor did the prae- 
tico of these various and homely arts in the least dull their 
ardour or lessen their influence n» missionaries. In cities, at 
the court of princes, in the scliuoJs of the age, the Culdoe took 
no second place as a scholar and a theologian. He was a 
many sided man, and his mastery of the arts of life gave him 
enhanced prestige in the eyes of the natives. When the bar- 
barians saw his wilderness converted into a garden, and 
cities rising in places which had been the habitation of the 
beast of prey, ho was incline<t to believe there was some 
myaterious power in these men, and some beneficent rirtue 
in the Christianity which tliey preached. In the fifth century 
Patrick had crossed the Irish Clianuel, a solitary missionary, 
and now, though it is only the opening of the seventh cen- 
tury, wc see into how miglity a host Ids disciples have gronii. 
Armed with weapons, forged in the schools of Ireland and 
the Colunibau institutes of Scotland, these warriors rush 
across the sea, they cover France, and now — sight terrible to 
Rome — the gleam of their evangelical banners is seen upon 
the summit of the Alps. 

We return to Columbanus. He had tifldled the Vo^es. 
The pagan night had given place amid these mountains to 
the Christian day. The three evangelical beacons — Ancgray, 
Luxeuil, and Fontaines — were radiating their light over the 
eastern kingdom of the Franks. The tide of success is at 
the full, when lo ! the career of Columbanus is suddenly 
arrestc<l. Drunhilde, the queen -mother, was a woman of 
flagiUous and scandalous life. She was the Catherine de 
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Medlce of her age, equally greedy of power, and equally 
abandoned to pleasure. Of Visigothic descent, she acted as 
regent for her grandson Thierry, and threw in the path of 
the young prince numerous seductions to sensual indul- 
gences, that she might enfeeble him in body and in mind, 
and so prolong her own powers. Columbanus, like another 
John the Baptist, reproved her, though he could not but 
know that he was rousing a tigress. He had to pay the 
penalty of his fidelity and bravery. The enraged queen 
despatched a strong detachment of soldiers to his monastery 
of Luxueil to apprehend him. The troops found him chant- 
ing the psalter with his companions. They arrested him, 
and carrying him across France to Nantes, they put him on 
board a ship that was about to sail for Ireland. The vessel, 
with Columbanus on board, proceeded on its way, but a 
storm setting in, it was driven back, and stranded at the 
mouth of the Loire. The captain, who saw in Colum- 
banus the Jonah who had raised the storm, commanded 
him, and the companions who had been sent into exile with 
him, to leave the ship, and go whithersoever it might please 
him. Columbanus was again at liberty, and after a while, 
pursuing a circuitous route, for he durst not pass through 
Burgundy, he reached the frontier of Helvetia. 

In every age the fugitive from oppression and persecution 
has sought asylum in this grand mountain citadel of central 
Europe, whose wfiHs of rock would seem to have been piled 
high in air that the bondsmen on the plains below might see 
them and flee thither. Doubtless, the sublimities amid which 
he now found himself had a soothing effect upon the chafed 
spirit of Columbanus, even as the majestic stillness of the 
desert had on Elijah when he fled from the rage of Jezebel. 
The mountain piercing with needle-like peak tho ebon 
firmament ; the snows kindling into living flame at sunrise ; 
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tlie dark and solemn pine forests ; the lake, plufid and 
clear a« cnstal mirror, presented a spectacle that con- 
traatcd refreshingly with Uie turbulence of the piiBsionB 
that had driven him forth, and atilied the rising fret in 
hia own breast. Peace breathed upon him from the 
niount^tin tope. His trust in Oud, helped by the stupend- 
ous scene of calm on which he gazed, returned. His 
despondency departed. The buoyant and courageous spirit 
of the great Culdee recovered its usual tone. He saw that 
be had not been dismisRed from labour as an unprofit- 
able eenant, but, on the coutmrj-, was being called to new 
triumphs. He girds himacif, and straightway sets to work 
in this new field. 

ColumbanuB was accompanied in his journey by several of 
those who had come with him from Britain, in especial, 
his exile was shared by his faithful coadjutor Gallus. They 
go on together to the south. They made their first halt at 
Tuggeti, in the valley of the Linth. Tokens soon made 
themselves visible to the natives that the Culdccs uf the 
north had paid the region a %'isit. There arose a cluster of 
buta, schools were opened, the fathers, in long woollen mantle, 
with pastoral staff in hand, were seen itinerating the district, 
and drawing the inhabitants into conversation. Tlie night 
of northern superstition was being broken up, and light was 
banning to fill the valley of the Linth. So quietly did the 
evangelical day dawn in a knd which, nine centuries after- 
wnnls, was to enjoy for a little g[iace the full splendour of 
tlie Refonnation. 

Columbanus makes another move. We find him nest nt 
Bregenz, on the shores of the lake of Constance. The 
welcome given him by the natives was not a kindly one. 
They took it ill to have the altum of their gods ca.st down, 
and their driuk-otfcriugs of beer poured on the earth. They 
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thought to starve out the missionaries, but Columbanus, and 
his companions, went to the lake and fished, to the wood 
and gathered the wild berries, and made a shift to live. 
Meanwhile they returned good for evil by continuing to 
teach, preach, and evangelise, and not without success. 
They came on the traces of the churches and schools 
which Fridolt had planted a hundred years before, and 
raised them up from the partial ruin into which they had 
fallen, and set agoing a more vigorous evangelisation on 
their foundations. Having kindled the light on a spot on 
which the stakes of Huss and Jerome were afterwards to 
shed a glory, Columbanus went on still farther towards the 
south, and arrived at Zurich. On the lovely shores on 
which we behold him and his fellow-labourer Gallus arriving, 
was to be passed the ministry of Zwingle. In the preaching 
of Columbanus the men of the Bodensee had a promise oT 
the fuller light which was to break on this region in the six- 
teenth century. The great Culdee missionary, as he passes 
on through the cities, lakes, and mountains of Switzerland, 
seems sent as a pioneer to open a track for the light-bearers 
of the Reformation. 

He had thought to find rest amid these schools of his own 
planting, and to spend what yet remained to him of life in 
nursing them into full maturity and vigour, and marking, as 
his own sun declined, the evangelical day-brightening apace, 
and filling with its glory this whole region. But his old 
persecutor still lived. Bruuhilde had not yet forgiven the 
afi'ront he had offered her by his reproof of her profligacy. 
She found means of making him feel her displeasure in these 
parts, though distant He must place the Alps betwixt the 
queen-mother and himself. We now see Columbanus de- 
parting for Italy. It is a mitigation of his sorrow that if he 
shall see the faces of his converts and scholars no more, he 
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leaves behind tiiin the heat heloved of his associates, Gallus, 
to superintend his moDasteries. Faithfully does Gallus dis- 
charge the trust committed to hiDi. Ho tends, as if they 
had been his own, the schools of his father, instructing the 
young flocks which had been gathered into them. He 
inquires into the condition of the Dionastcrics of the Vo^s. 
He tindsLuxcuil half destroyed since the departure of C'olum- 
banue. He builds it up again, and it becomes the mother 
of a family of C'uldee cloisters. He concludes his labours by 
founding the nionaatcry of St Gall, which afterward-s became 
Bo Gimous, and which has tranHmittal tlie name and fame of 
thb C'uldee to our owni day. 

By whiit route Columbanus passed iuto Italy we do not 
know. Stiirting from Zurich he probably took the Rhine aa 
hie guide. Threading the rocky gorges by wliith its stream 
descends to the lake of Zurich, he would climb the Splugen, 
and passing imdcr the snows of Monte Rosn, and skirting 
tlte shores of the blue Como, he would emerge on that great 
plun, which along with its new inhabitants had received 
B new name, and was now known as Lomhardy. The path 
he was traversing led through scenery, grand Iwyond de- 
scription, but savage. He had only one companion to 
share hw journey. H'm spirit was weighed do\ni, not by 
the length of the way, but by the mysterj' of the pro- 
vidences through which he was passing. Xo sooner is 
he about to reap what he has sowed, tlinn he must rise 
up and leave the harvest to be gathered by others, while 
he goes elsewhere to break up new ground. What means 
this ? Those who are selected for the highest siT\'icc must 
pass life in soUtariiiesH. They arc pioneers, and they can 
never receive the full aympatliy of the men of their own age, 
nor even themselves comprcheiiJ the full bearing of the 
labours in which they are called to be occupied. C'olum- 
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banus, as he plods onward with heavy heart, knows not 
that he is entering Italy to do a work of greater moment 
than any he had yet accomplished ; a work that should 
profit not his own age only but the ages to come. He had 
kindled the gospel-lamp in the Vosges, and its light had 
streamed dowTi on the plains of France. He had crossed 
the frontier of Helvetia, and preached the " good news " to 
the herdsmen of its mountains. But he must come nearer 
that portentous combination of pagan ideas and Christian 
forms that was developing at Rome, that he may take its 
measure more accurately, and gauge the extent of the danger 
with which it was fraught to the world than he could do at 
a distance. Like Elijah, who was summoned from the 
mountains of Gilead to reprove Ahab and warn Israel, so 
Columbanus descends from the Alps to rebuke the Bishop 
of Rome, and sound a note of warning to the nations of 
Christendom. To the Pontiff he says, " Cleanse your 
chair," and the nations he exhorts to return to their 
obedience to the Chief Shepherd, which is not he of the 
Tiber, but Jesus Christ. Divine judgments, we hear him 
tell them, are at the door, and will certainly enter unless 
speedy repentance and amendment shall intervene. Such 
was the commission borne by this prophet of the nations. 
He appeared on the eve of the great darkness, and he called 
on the nations of Europe to rouse themselves before the 
night had shut them in, to bewail their folly in the prison- 
house of their oppressor. The testimony of Columbanus, as 
courageously as faithfully discharged, re-echoed from the 
Alps to the very gates of Rome, as we shall see in our next 
chapter. 

Few personal traits have been left us of these Culdees ; 
but the incidental glimpses we obtain of their private lives 
reveal to us a class of men of most patient, gentle, and 
loving spirit. Under their homely clothing they carry a 
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sensitive aud tender heart, and amid their toilsome and 
perilous joumeya, and the rude and cruel treatment tu 
which they are subjected, we see them preserving a wonder- 
ful equanimity and sweetness. They are full of sympathy 
with nature, and with all that is pure and beautifuL ^Vber- 
ever they raise theii" huts, there fertility and loveliness 
spring up. They biow how to disarm the suspicion and 
wiu the confidence of the savage. Nay, the very beasts 
of the field cume under the spell of their kindliness. We 
have already given an instance in the case of (.'oluiuba. 
Who is not touched when he sees the old white horse of 
the monastery come up to the aged abbot as he rests by the 
wayside, and lay his head conficUjigly on C'olumba's breast 'i 
Jonas, in his " Life " of Colunibanus, relates a similar 
anecdote of that Cnldean father, whicli shows that, despite 
the stonny scenes amid which he lived, and the wrongs 
meted out to him, lie chcrishetl a singular sweetness uf 
dispositiou and a kindly sympathy with all H\-ing ci-eaturcs.' 
The squirrels, says Jonas of Bobbio, ivouUl come down 
from the trees and sit on the shuulder of Culuuibanus, and 
creep into the breast of liis nmntle. The birds knew his 
voice, and when he called thciu they came to hiin, .Jonas 
says that he had it from the mouth of Chagnold, a fellow 
Ouldee. Uther animals, usually less amenable to the control 
of man, owned the strange spell of Colunibanus' sympathetic 
nature, and yielded compliance with his wishes, lie com- 
manded a bear to leave the vaUey in which he was evangelis- 
ing, and forthwith the animal quitted the district. The 
narrator does not claim the credit of miracle for this, 
inasmuch as the brown bear ue\cr attacks human beings 
unless anger enrages, or hunger impels it. 

< Dr J. U. A. Ebrnrd D:c IroBcbottUlie UUaions Kirche dea achcBUm, 
■iebenUiil uiid auditen JnhrhunderU uad ilire Vurlireitanff and Beileotllug 
An! dem FcatlaucI, p. 268. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

COLUMBANUS IN ITALY — HIS GREAT PROTEST AGAINST 
THE PAPACY — HIS LETTER TO POPE BONIFACE IV. — 
FOUNDS BOBBIO. 

We have followed Columbanus across the Alps. Over him 
is now the sky of Italy, and around him is many a town and 
river, renowned in the heroic age of Rome, and suggesting 
to the cultured Culdee the virtue and patriotism of an earlier 
day, in contrast with the venality and pusillanimity which 
led to the fall of the great empire. The once invincible 
Roman was gone, and the barbarous Lombard had come in 
his room : where Caesar gave law, Alboin now swayed his 
sceptre. So passes the glory of States; and so do em- 
pires created by the sword fall by the sword ; but the 
kingdom, in the erection of which Columbanus was privi- 
leged to take part, was one which the arms of no con- 
queror should ever overthrow. The motto on the banner 
under which he fought was the same with that which re- 
mains to this hour written on the walls of the mosque of 
St Sophia at Constantinople — " Thy Kingdom, Christ, is 
an everlasting Kingdom," — an unconscious prognostication 
by the Turk, one would think, that Islam must yet yield up 
the sceptre to Christianity. 

Columbanus had been only a short while in Italy when 
tidings reached him that his enemy, Brunhildc, had fallen from 
l)ower, and that the throne was now filled by Clotaire IL, a 
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sovereign friendly to the Culdee evangelisation, and in par- 
ticular to Colunibanua himself. ThtB opened his way back 
to iiis Dionast^ries, should he Feel im-lined to return. Hi)i 
children in the Vosges sent hint a pressing invitation to cotne 
and live amongst them, and preside over the churches anil 
schools which had been of his own planting, and which were 
DOW beginning again to flourish. But his new environments 
had shed new lighte on the path of duty. A Divine hand 
had led him into this land. Many things he should never 
have understood in the remote Voagea, and the sequestered 
Bodensee stood here revealed in the light of day. A mys- 
terious power was rising in the chair of the Roman bishop, 
which, if allowed to develop into fiill stature, would, he fore- 
saw, one day extinguish the faith and crush the liberty of 
the Christian church. Columbanus was the right man, and 
he had come at the right hour. He was here to sound a 
warning peal of what was coming. He must first of all 
admonish the bishop of Rome that he was climbing like 
Lucifer, and tliat unless he retraced his steps, while yet there 
was time, he should fall like Lucifer. Aad second, he must 
show the peoples of Christendom tlie liondage that was pre- 
paring for tlicm, and exhort them to resist before the joke 
had become too strong to be broken. He waa here, more- 
over, to hold open the door to the Culdee army that was 
advancing behind him, to whom Columbanus M'as to 
bequeath the buttle after he had gone to his grave. He 
Htruck the tiret blow, and the rank and file of the Culdee 
host rushed in and long maintained the stni^Ic against 
Gothic paganisms and Roman corruptions. To the teachings 
of these men it is owing that the church of Milan retained 
its independence in the face of Rome till the eleventh 
century, and that Christianity flourished in a measure of 
Apostolic purity in the north of Italy, long after it bad been 
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grossly corrupted in many places both south and north of 
the Alps. We have a noble relic of the pre-Reformation 
Christianity of sub- Alpine Italy in the Waldensian Church. 

Occasion soon offered for Columbanus to raise his voice. 
Just eight years before his arrival an imperial decree had 
installed the Bishop of Rome spiritual sovereign of 
Christendom. It was not to strengthen Christianity but to 
strengthen himself that Phocas, the usurper and murderer, con- 
ferred this stupendous dignity on Boniface III. It was simply 
a piece of State policy. The residence of the emperor was now 
at Constantinople, and who so well fitted to fill his place at 
Rome, and to conciliate the provinces of the western world, to 
the rule of the absent emperor, as the supreme pastor of the 
chimih? Phocas, therefore, placed Boniface, in his empty 
chair. The priestly influence of the one would be a prop to 
the imperial power of the other, and the chair on the banks 
of the Tiber would uphold the tottering throne at Byzantium. 
So thought Phocas ; and his policy has been pursued, to the 
infinite damage of both states and churches, by the kings of 
Europe for 1200 years ; nor is it antiquated even yet. We 
may conceive how startling to the simple and spiritual- 
minded Culdee must have been the spectacle that met his 
gaze when he entered Italy — a chair changed into a throne, 
a pastor transformed into a monarch, who instead of 
preaching the gospel, was occupying himself with political 
cares and ambitions, was imposing taxes, regulating finance, 
and giving orders for the enrolling of soldiers and the move- 
ments of troops ! 

And now we hear the voice of Columbanus clear and loud, 
and verily there is no uncertain sound in the trumpet peal 
that resounds through Italy. The more immediate occasion 
of Columbanus' interference was what is known in history as 
'* the Controversy of the Three Chapters." To see how it 
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ira on our subject, and especiaily how it brings out in the 
clearest possible light the inoepkndence of the Culdec 
Church, and its explicit refusal to submit to the dictation 
of the Roman See in matters of faith, we must attend a 
little to this dispute. In the middle of the sixth century 
three eminent fathers — Theodore of Mopsuestia, Thcodorct, 
and Ibas of Odessa — were condemned as heterodox bv a 
council at Constantinople (a.d. r>o3), now called the fifth 
(Ecumenical council. The fourth general council, that of 
Chalcedon, had approved the writings of these Fathers as 
orthodox. The influence of the Emperor Justinian, howevei-, 
procured, as we have said, the condemnation of their writ- 
ings as execrable and blasphemous, and pursuing his victory 
over the three bishops, Justinian, b; imprisonment and exWc, 
compelled Vigilius, Bishop of Home, to concur in the con- 
demnatory sentence of the council of Constantinople. The 

' question — was the cundetnuation of the three Fathers just 
and righteous, or false and iniquitous ? — divided the Church. 
We have seen the side on which Home ranged herself. 

, Which side did the Celtic, that ih, the Culdee Church, take ? 
Did she follow in the wake of Rome ? Far from it She 
gave her verdict on the side of the three Fathers, and in con- 

' demnation of Rome. We can see no belief in the infallibility 
of Peter's chair here ; no submission to the alleged papal 
supremacy. Cardinal Baronins brings out most clearly the 
indepcnd n f tl e Cnldce Church at this epoch, while at 
the sam t 1 rat that church most severely for daring 
to differ f R n The Canlinal says :— 

" By tl c m 1 f the evil spirit it happenetl that the 
Irish Chu 1 h h ip to this time hatl been well cul- 
tured, was overcast with dense gloom, having suffered ship- 
wreck by her not following in the ^^■ake of the bark of 
Peter, whieh sails at the head of all, pointing the way into 
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the harbour of salvation. . . . For all the bishops which 
were in Ireland rose up unanimously, with most ardent zeal, 
in defence of the Three Chapters. And when (afterwards) 
they heard that the Church of Rome had adopted the con- 
demnation of the Three Chapters, and strengthened the fifth 
synod by her concurrence, they added also this further 
impiety, that they separated themselves from the same. 
And in this state they continued a very long time, pitying 
those who followed the fifth synod as wanderers from the 
straight path of the faith." ^ 

The clear meaning of this highly metaphorical passage is 
that the judgment of the Scoto-Irish Church in this contro- 
versy was in fiat opposition to that of Rome, and added 
thereto this farther impiety, " that she separated herself ftom 
the Roman communion," that is, excommunicated the pope 
and all his adherents, and continued "a very long time 
wanderers from the straight path." Yes, she continued till 
the middle of the twelfth century, when the soldiers of 
Henry II., crossing the Channel, drove the Irish into the 
Roman fold at the point of their swords. 

So far Baronius : let us next hear Columbanus. He 
arrives in Italy in a.d. 612, just eight years, as we have said, 
after the title of " Universal Bishop," had been conferred on 
Boniface by imperial decree. Columbanus takes up his 
abode at Milan, and commences evangelistic efforts among 
the Lombards. The controversy of the " Three Chapters " 
is still raging, and Aigilulf, King of the Lombards, requests 
him to indite a remonstrance to the pope, exhorting, him in 
steering the bark of Peter, to eschew the tackings and shift- 
ings which were causing so many scandals. Columbanus 
fell in the more readily with the king's proposal, because he 
saw in it an opportunity of vindicating his own church for pro- 

1 Baron, AnnaleSf Tom. vii., an. 566, col. 619. Colonise Agrippiiue, 1609. 
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nounciug advcreely on the action of Rome. He sat down 
and wrote an epUtle to Boniface IV., who now filled the papal 
chair. To ears accustomed, as irere those of the pope, Ui 
the sjren song of adulation, the honest words of the C'uldeo 
nuBsionary must have fallen with the stiinuing force of a 
thunderclap. As we read Columbanus' letter, we feel as if 
Lutber held the pen. C'ertainlj, till we come down to the 
uxteenth century, we meet with nothing breathing a sturdier 
independence or a more uncompromising protestantism than 
this famous epistle. The Culdee missionary gives the pope 
all his legal titles, and then proceeds : — 

" It is not vanity, but grief, that compels rae, a mere 
dwarf, of the meanest rank, to write to such lofty personages, 
seeing that the name of God is blasphemed among the 
nations, through you contending with one another. For I 
do grieve, I confess, for the infamy of the chair of St Peter. 
. . . The stonn threatens the wreck of the ship of the 
Church ; and hence it is that I, a timid sailor, cry out, 
'Keep watch, for the water hint already made its entrance 
into the vessel, and the ship is in jeopardy.' For we are 
the disciples of Saiuts Peter and Paul, and of all those their 
disciples, who by the Holy Ghost have written the divine 
canon. Yes, we, the whole body of the Irish, who are iii- 
habiters of the ends of the world, and receive nothing beyond 
the teaching of the evangelists and the apostles. There has 
never been amongst us any heretic, any Judaiicer, any schis- 
matic ; but the catholic faith has been held unshaken by us, 
as it was first delivered to us by you, the successors, t4} be 
flure, of the holy apostles. . . . Therefore that thou niayest 
not be deprived of apostolic honour, preserve the apostolic 
faith/ confirm it by testimony, strengthen it by writing, fortify 
it by synod, to the end that none may Justly resist thee. 

' Ut ergo honore Bpoatolico nou careu conierva fidam apogtoUcum. 
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Despise not the poor advice of a stranger, as being a teacher 
of one who is zealous for thy sake. The world is now draw- 
ing to an end ; the prince of pastors ^ is approaching ; 
heware lest he find thee remiss and negligent, both beating 
thy fellow-servants with the blows of an evil example, and 
eating and drinking with Hebrews ; lest what follows (in 
that place of Scripture) befal thee, as the consequence of thy 
security. ' For he who is ignorant shall be ignorant ' (1 Cor. 
xiv. 38). Watch, therefore, I pray thee, O pope ; watch, 
and again I say, watch, because, doubtless, Vigilius did not 
keep Vigil,^ whom those who throw blame upon thee cry 
out to be the Head of the Scandal." 

This places, first of all, the creed of the Scoto-Irish Church 
beyond dispute. On the testimony of her most distinguished 
son in the seventh century, that church held nothing " be- 
yond the teaching of the evangelists and the apostles." 
There is not a word here of the " traditions of the Fathers," 
or the " decrees of councils," which form so large a part of 
the creed of Rome at this day. " You, the successors of the 
holy apostles," says Columbanus. Yes, as discharging the 
office of bishops in the same city, but not, therefore, vested 
in the peculiar powers and prerogatives of the apostles, 
much less those higher prerogatives, which the popes 
arrogate to themselves, though the apostles never claimed 
them. Columbanus continues : — 

" Lest, therefore, the murderer from the beginning (Satan) 
bind men in this his very long cord of error, let the cause, I 
beseech thee, of the schism be immediately cut off from thee 
by the sword, as it were, of St Peter, that is, by a true con- 
fession of faith in a synod, and by a renouncing of all here- 
tics, that thou mayest cleanse the chair of Peter from every 

' One of the titles of the pope when the epistle was written. 
- Vigilius non bene vigilavit. 
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error; nay. horror 1 if any (a8 is rcportctl) lias galnetl an 
entrance there, if not, that itn purity may be known of all. 
For it is tlolefiil, nay, deplorablCf if in an apostolic seat the 
catholic feitli is not held . . . Tliercfore I beseech you, for 
Christ's sake, conic to the relief of your good name, which is 
torn to pieces among the nations, that your silence be no 
longer imputed to your treacherj- by your rivals. Dissemble, 
therefore, no longer, keep no longer silence, but send forth 
the voice of a true shepherd. Surely the blame is yours, if 
you have wandered fi^m the true faith, and made void the 
first faith. Deservedly do your juniora resist yoii; deserv- 
edly do they refuse communion with yon, until the memory 
of the wicked be wiped out from you, and consigned to 
oblivion. For if tlicse charges are more certain than false, 
then the tables being turned, your sons are changed into the 
head, and you into the tail, which is a grief, even to say. 
Therefore, also, they shall be yonr judges who have always 
kept the catholic fiiith, uo matter who they be, even though 
tliej may appear to be your juniors.' For the orthodox and 
true catholics are they who have never, at any time, either 
received or defended heretics, or any persons suspected of 
heresy, but have always zealously persevered in the true Ifiitli." 

Colunibaniis could not recognise Boniface as " Head of 
the Chnrch," but he did not for a moment question his right 
to be called " Head of the Scandal." It is also here assured 
that the Church of Rome may lose the apostolic faith ; nay, 
it is distinctly intimated that she had already done so, and 
that her title to " apostolic " had lapsed ; and Columbanus 
puts it to her whether she does not hear the approaching 
footsteps of the PRiNCK of pastors coming to call her to a 
reckoning ? We proceed with Columbanus :— 

"Inerrantl" we hear Columbanus exclaim. Yon have 
' Yonnger oburcliei, i.r, who received the faith later. 
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already erred, Rome ! — fatally, foully erred. No longer 
do you shine as a star in the apostolic firmament. You 
have fallen from that high sphere ; you have plunged into 
the night, and unless you speedily regain the orbit in which 
you once shone, there is reserved for you only the " black- 
ness of darkness." ^' An apostolic seat ! " again exclaims 
Columbanus. Your chair, ! Pope, is defiled with heresy. 
Deadly errors have crept into it; it harbours horrors and 
impieties. " Catholic ! " again cries Columbanus. The 
true Catholicism you have lost. Could any one better de- 
fine Catholicism that this Protestant of the seventh cen- 
tury ? '• TTie orthodox and the true Catholics are they who 
have always zealously persevered in the true faith" So 
does the Culdee tell the man who claimed to have a mon- 
opoly of Catholicism. 

Columbanus goes further still : " With us it is not per- 
sons, but reason, that has weight; but the love of gospel-peace 
compels me to speak out freely, what a stupor has^ come over 
you both that ought to have remained one choir. . . . For we, 
as I said before, have been devoted to the chair of St Peter ; 
for though Rome be great and renowned, yet with us she is 
great and renowned only on account of that chair. For 
though that ancient and most august name (Rome) of 
Ausonian glory became renowned even to our western and 
out-of-the- world parts; yet from the time in which God 
vouchsafed to be the Son of God, and, riding on his two 
most glowing steeds, Peter and Paul, stirred up the stagnant 
waters of this world, and multiplied charioteers to the 
millions of innumerable nations ; the head charioteer Himself 
— namely, Christ, the true Father, the Horseman of Israel, 
came even unto us. Since that time you (Romans) are 
great and illustrious with us, and Rome is more noble and 
renowTicd ; nay, you are, if one may so speak, well-nigh 
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cclcstiiil »'itli us, for tbe sake of ChrUtH two apostlea, and 
Rome is the head of the churches of the world, saving the 
singular prerogative of the place of our Lord's resurrection." 

This passage abounds in delicate touches of sarcasm, as 
does the whole epistle. " The Head-charioteer and the true 
Father — namely, Christ." He it was who sent the gospel 
to the countrymen of Columl)anus by his two radiaut Btceds, 
Peter and Paul, speaking in their inspired writings, and not 
that other who styles himself, by the grace of Phocos, 
" uuiversal Head and Fatlier." " With us," says Colum- 
banus, Bpeaking in the uaineof the Scots of Ireland, " we are 
devoted to the chair of St Peter," Xot, surely, to the chair 
of Boniface, which was " defiled with heresy," but to the 
chair of 8t Peter ; which was none other than tlie confession 
of faith made by Peter. Oidy so long as the popes retained 
Peter's faith did they sit in Peter's chair. Ho does Colum- 
bonus affirm, as the following extract will show. And even 
with the glory of that faith arouud her, Rome was second 
to Jerusalem. This makes clear the sort of Headship which 
Colunibanus ascribed to Rome. Tt was a headship of 
honour, and not of authority. It was Jerusalem first, Rome 
next ; and both on grounds of pious and reverent feeling, 
and not of Diviue appointment. Aud this honour and 
dignity, he tells the Roman bishop, would remain with hiui 
not a day longer than he retained the true faith. The chair 
of Peter lacking Peter's faith was no better than tlie chair 
of Roman Augur or of pagan Druid. 

"Thus it is, then, that as your honour was great, 
in consideration of the dignity of the chair ; so you have 
need of great care, that you lose not your dignity through 
any perversity. For so long uhaU power remain with 
you, as right reason remains with you. For the key-keeper 
of tbe Kingdom of Ucavea is lie who, by true know- 
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ledge, opens to the worthy, and shuts to the unworthy: 
otherwise, if He do the contrary, he will be able neither to 
open nor to shut. Seeing, then, that these are true princi- 
ples, and received as indisputably true by all the wise — since 
you (because, forsooth, no one is ignorant how our Saviour 
gave to St Peter the keys of the kingdom of Heaven) — since 
you, I say, assume to yourselves, by some arrogance or other, 
I know not what, an authority and power in Divine things 
above others, know that, if you even think such a thing in 
your hearts, the less will your power be with the Lord ; 
because that which makes unity of power and prerogative, 
all the world over, is unity of faith, to the end that liberty 
to the truth be given everywhere by all, and access to error, 
be in like manner refused by all; seeing it was a right 
confession, that gave the privilege, even to the holy key- 
keeper Himself, the common Father- abbot op us 

ALL."^ 

" The common Father-abbot of us all." This is conclusive 
as regards the opinion of Columbanus and the Culdee Church 
on the claim of Rome to exclusive power. Columbanus 
scouts it. You the Roman Church, says Columbanus, affirm 
that the " keys " which Peter received from his Lord, he 
has transmitted to you, and to you only, and, therefore, that 
you possess the exclusive prerogative of opening and shutting 
to men the kingdom of Heaven. It is an unheard-of arro- 
gance — the very thought sinks you. These "keys," Peter 
received not for himself, nor for you, but for all of us. He 
was the father-abbot, not of the Roman Church only, but of 
all churches. All of us have a common interest in him, and 
all of us who have what' Peter had — namely, a right con- 
fession of faith, have the same power to open and to shut 

^ Epvitola S, Columhani ad Bon\facium Papam I V, Maxima Bibliotheca 
Vttcrum Patrum, Tom. xii, p. 28, et seq, Lvgduni, 1677. 
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whicli lie had. It was liis CoiifcsHioii of Faith that made 
Peter a door-keeper aud a key-bearer, and the church only 
that retains Peter's faith .sits in Peter's chair, and wields 
Peter's sword. The passage is a distinct claim on the part of 
the Celtic church to full equality with, and entire independ- 
ence of, the Church of Rome. 

The epistle of Culuuibanus to Boniface IV. is one of the 
noblest monuments of antiquity. It is a siMKiimen of the 
classic polish, the lettered grace, and the intellectual power 
which flourished in the seliools of lona and Ireland at 
that age. It is more : it is an enduring monument of the 
apostolic Christianity that formed the creed of the Scottish 
churches of Ireland and Scotland. Its sarcasm is refined, 
but cutting. Its logic carries the reason captive ; its honesty 
and courage are beyond all praise, considering that when it 
was ^vritten from cast and west flattery only was pouring in 
upon the man whom Phocas had made head of the universal 
church. In the midst of the hundreds of bishops who cringe 
and grovel at the foot of the j)apal chair, Colunibanus stands 
erect. But the crowning excellence of this manifesto is its 
moral earnestness. Tlio flnger of Providence is seen in 
ordering that such a manifesto should be emitted at this 
epoch. It was a weighty and soleum call to Uonic to ad- 
venture not a step farther in her new path ; and it was an 
equally weighty and solemn call to the nations of Europe to 
abandon her communion and get away from under sliadow 
should Rome refuse to reform. Neither Rome nor the 
nations gave heed to the warning. The former, century by 
century, departed farther from the simplicity and purity of 
Christianity, climbing higher and higher into the empyrean 
oF political power, and the latter sank apace into darkness 
and bondage. Nevertheless the manifesto of the great 
Culdee was not in vain, nor did his words fall on the ground. 
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The epistle of Columbanus stood on the records of the age 
a public notification of an apostacy into which almost all 
churches had gone headlong, and after lying neglected for a 
thousand years, Luther brought it forth, and in substance 
published it a second time in the hearing of assembled 
Christendom at the Diet of Worms. It received subsequent 
ratification in the ever-memorable protest of the German 
princes at Spires. It lives in the Reformation. And it 
will go down the ages an imperishable monument that the 
Reformed church is the old, and the church of the pontiff 
the new. The former has its institution from Christ, the 
latter from Phocas. 

When Columbanus laid down his pen after writting his 
epistle, or rather his three epistles — for besides his letter to 
Boniface IV. he wrote two to Pope Gregory ; — he may be 
said to have finished his work. He lived after this two 
years and founded the monastery of Bobbio in a gorge of 
the Apennines betwixt Milan and Genoa. He died at 
Bobbio, 615, and his tomb was still to be seen there in the 
seventeenth century, when it was visited and described by 
the learned Mabillon. 
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THE CUT.DEAN CaUHCH — IN THE RIIIN&LANI] — rS OER- 
MAST — IN HOLLAND, ETC. — fflLLIBROD AND BONI- 
PACK— OVERTHROW OK TUB CCLDEAN CHURCH. 

We return to tlic Celtic evangelisation. The Ciildee host 
which is seen doing battle with the darkness of Europe, is 
being numerously recruited both from lonii and from the 
colleges of Ireland. Tlie result is that the Columban houses 
are multiplyiug, and the area of the evitngelisation is, year 
by year, being enlarged. We begin with Frauce. Fridolt, 
as wc have said, brolie ground at Poitiers in 501. Having 
stiirted the work at this central point he removed to the 
liliine, a stream already historic, though the dwellers on its 
banks were still heathen. This dark land now began to 
8ee a great light. Ultimately Colunibamis, as we have seen, 
came to the Vosges, and planted, along witli other nmnns- 
teriea, Luxeuil, whii-Ii became a fruitful mother of Culdee 
cloisters, which in due time dotted the Frank plains to the 
west. Aiithurius, a personal friend of Oolunibanns, we find 
enrolled in this array of evangelical crusaders. He founded 
a nunibei- of C'uldeau houses on the Mame, of which the 
moat famous was the monastery of the Uebaix. His two 
sons. Dado and Ado, were united with him hi this pious 
labour. At Uombcg, near Remirmont, to which Arnnlf, of 
Metz, had retired,' was not a cloister, but a single cell. 

' Ebntrd, Dir IroKhoUuhf Miitoutkirfhr del srehdn, tiirtnlta und auchten 
Jahrhuadertt. (Li;., p. .^13. 
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There came hither Gemumns^ the son c^ the senator of 
Treves, a lad of seventeen, who was instrwrted in the fiiithy 
and after being trained in agrieolture, as was the Culdee 
fashion, he set out« in oompanv of Fridvald. one of the few 
surviving bn^thien of Colombanus. in search ol a spot on 
which to build a monasterr. He found a suitable place on 
the banks of the Birs. a river well stocked with fish, and 
there he reared a cloister which he named Grand Ville. 
Other two houses owe their erection to him — St P&ol, upon 
the W«.>hid. and one at Ursctz. on the lX>ub& After Ger- 
niauus came his contemjK^rarT. Wandregisil, who had a 
more adventurous career. He set out fi>r Bobbio, but on his 
wav thither, stopj^xl in the Jura. Thence he went to the 
well-known Culdee Audoin. who had become bishop of 
Rouen, by whom he was consecrated as sub-dean. He 
afterwards n^jviirwl to the Culdee Abbot-bbhop, Audomar 
of IV>uK>^ie. who or\lained him a presbvter, and now he 
foimdcd the cloister of St Vaudrille. His exelu^ve ^work 
A\'us the cv^nver^ion of the heathen in the parts about. He 
lived amongst the wild men. and in this he evinced the 
i^^uuine Culdee spiriu He took as his motto. " Xot unto 
us, but unto Thv name W the jdorv." - 

Under CKxiwig IL the wealthy Prankish noUe Leudo- 
Knle founded the ConoWte cloister of Fleurr, near Stdlji 
on the right Itink i*f the Lt^iiv. east of Orleans^ The letter 
of fomiilatioii CL^uiaius as ^~iinesscs the name of Odonua, 
four allvis. one prvsbyior, thrve deacons, of which one 
sul«soriK> liimsclf " Jaiaiuus ci Aioe-dominus," also a lay 
ilo:K\'iu :iii attcnJer ou the >ivk, ;uid ci^At lay witnesscSb' 
I'uUUau Ikusi.^ an«<o in !-:». :i. Ix^ujws. l^iris. Solignac, 
I'harviiton, a: ilio Svu:\x^ of ;:;e Mos<?lle. in the mountains 
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of the Jura, and on the banks uf the Seine. " Towards the 
end of the seventh centurj'," Bays Ebrard, " there were 
in the north of France alone, i.e., to the north of the Loire 
and the Rhone, more than forty uioiiasteries, all daughters 
and grand-daughters of Luxeuil, and all obeying the rule of 
Columbanus." We find tiie whole of France, about a.d. GIKI, 
strewed mth Ciildee eloisters, Languedoc, Provence, and 
Dauphine excepted.' At that time it was not uncommon 
for persons to come all the way from Constantinople to 
Britain to learn the methods of evangelising.- In Aquitaine 
there existed a great number of Culdee houses. In that 
province, under the rule of the Western Goths, who had 
been converted from Arianism by Fridolt, the Culdee 
Chiu^;h government appearu to have been the prevailing 
form ; almost, indeed, the universal form. King Witiza 
(701-/11) commanded all his clergy to be married, or 
as Waiaette expresses it, "he introduced evcr^^vhere the 
Culdee form of church government ■with its married clei^." 
This drew upon hun the displeasure of the Roman clei^ of 
Spain, who succeeded at last in expelling him from his 
throne.* Throughout the vast extent of French territorj- 
which has conic under our eye, " the Culdees," says Ebrard, 
" found no opposing agencies, no rival monasteries ; they 
met with only a secularised and debased clergj'. jVII the 
Merovingian sovereigns, Brunliilde excepted, welcomed 
them." Tlicir lundts were cultivated, their subjects were 
instructed, and the disorders of the national clergy were 
held in check. Tlicsc benefits repaid an hundredfold the 
patronage tlic Merovingians extended to the Culdee institu- 
tions. Even so dutiful a son of the " Cimrcb " as Montal- 
embcrt cannot withhold the tribute of his praise from tlicse 
early reformers — Protestauts before the age of ProtestaDtism. 
■ Sbrai-d, p. 31S. " DM., p. 3IB. > Ihid., p. aSO. 
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" The great Abbej of Hequania (Luxeuil)," saja be, " Itecame' 
11 nurseiy of bishops aDil abbots, preachers and reformers, 
for the whole Church of these vast countries, and principally 
for the two kingdonis of Australia and Burgundy. Luxeuil 
was the most celebrated Bchool of Christendom during the 
seventh century, and the most frequented. The monks and 
clerks of other monasteries, and, more numerous still, tlie 
children of the noblest Frank and Burgundian races, crowded 
to it. Lyons, Autiin, Laugres, and Strasbui^g, the moal 
famous cities of Gaul, sent their youth thither." ^ 

Pressing over the frontier of France on the east, 
Culdecs established themselves in the Rhine valley. The firs! 
to break a path into tliia wilderness of heathenism — for such 
this lovely valley then was — we have seen was Fridolt and 
Disibod; but its full illumijiation begins with the arrival of 
Columbanus in the end of the sixth century. His persecu- 
tor, Queen Brunhilde, became, unconsciously, a fellow-worker, 
with the great missionary. As he fled before her, he kindii 
lamps of Divine knowledge in hi» track. While he pi 
upon his way, these continued to bum, and in the seventl) 
century a line of Cnldean churches and schools stretched 
along the whole course of the Rhine, from (.'hoire, under- 
neath the Grisson Alps, to the islands of the Rhine-delta. 

' .Vouia ttf the West, Book vii. This brilliant work ia not uxeiupt from 
the tliarge of mialettcling. It conlnsoa in tlie mind of tlie render two %-ery 
different uIaucs of inonkB&nd inona!iteriea,evcn theCiildeemiBBionariu und 
Ibe Homun monks who succeeded them, men of & wholly different spirit, 
and who worked for wholly dilferent ends, nnd who ultimktoly succseded 
in nndoing the labours of the Culdee eiui^cliatH. But in this Montiileti)' 
bert has only followed the example of his church, which hns claimed 
of these early Culdeea as belonging to herself, by placing 
ualendar of saintship. It will amnse the reB,dcr to learu thkt a 
other? whom she hoa canonised is Colambauiis, the man who m 
stoutest and most uncompromising opponent in tho early ages. W 
not say that these Culdees hod been long in tlieir grave before B 
ventured to "honoar them," as Montolembert calls it, "with f 
worship. " 
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It was the Culdce lamp that burued at Constance, at Baale, 
at Spires, at WoraiP, sit Mainz, iin<l at ( 'ologiie. Boniface, 
the emissary of Rome, came afterwnnia to put out these 
lights. \Vhcre the Culdoc abl>ot had exercised his paternal 
government, Boniface installed a mitre<l hierarch w-ith lunlly 
power ; and where the simple CiUdee oratory had Htood, 
there rose a superb cathedral, in which the scriptural wor- 
ship of lona wag replaced by the new and gorgeous rites of 
Rome. 

Beyond the Rhine was a vast territory, broken by woody 
mountains and intersected by great rivers, stretching east- 
ward to the mountain barriers of Bohemia. In that age 
this wide tract was inhabited by pagan races. It was a 
daring feat for the Culdee to carry liis lamp into this great and 
terrible wildemesH — this land overhung by the shadow of 
death ; yet the ardour of the Culdee enabled him to accom- 
plish this unspeakably hazardous, but imspcakably glorious 
enterprise. " One man," it has been said, " does the work, 
and another runs off with all the praise." It never was 
more signally so than in this case. The man who figures in 
history as the " apostle of the Germans " is Boniface, the 
emissary of Rome. The real " apostle of the Germans " was 
the Culdee Church. It was the first to break a pathway 
into this great heathen world. But for it the (iemmuf* 
might have continued the worshippers of Thor till Luther 
arrived. The missionaries of the North and the West knew 
well the nioial condition of this land, and they entered it on 
purpose to plant the Cross on the ruins of its pagan shrines. 
The greatness of the conquest Sred their imagination not less 
than their piety. And the work they came to do they 
AccompHahed, though at infinite toil and hazard. They 
spread themselves, in the course of their jjeregri nations, from 
the banks of the Rhine to the frontier of Bohemia. They 
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Bearclied amid the forests and the morasses aud inountoiii' 
chniiiK of that vast expanse for suitable centres from which.' 
to diffuse the light, and having fonnd such, thej proceed* 
to erect their little city of log huts, witli its oratory, itai 
school, its refector}-, its bam for storing tlieir grain, and ite 
mill for grinding their meal. It was another lona on the: 
German plain. Tlieir little village they prudently enclosed 
w-ith a rath ; for tlieir encampment was in the midsf of] 
barbarians, who were not likely to show mueli consideration 
to the strangers, till they tuew something more of the errand 
on which they had conic. Christian life was possible onlyJ 
in an insulated Christian conimunitj-. 

The first lesson the Culdees gave their heathen neigiiboui 
was in the arts. The fields around their encampment 
ploughed and cropped, the fishing-uet flung into the lake ori 
into the river, the gin set to snare the wild fowl or the roe, 
would suggest to the vnid men, in whom the dispositJoQ, 
to roam was still strong, the advantages of settled over bar-- 
bariau life. The good order of the Cnldee families was 
yet higher picture of civihsation not likely to be thrown 
away upon those who were both t^nick to observe and 
apt to learn. Years might pass till the (jermaus were 
gained to listen to higher teachings, but the patient labours 
of the missionaries, who gave their lessons by the wayside, 
in woods, anywhere, in short, were at last crowned with 
success ; and over the whole of western Germany school 
and churches arose, which were under Culdco go%*cmraen( 
and were fountains of Culdcc theology. 

We can give only a few of the names that figure in 
first christianisation of Germany. From North Friealand 
Heligoland to the Rhine Delta, and from the Rhine Delta 
through Hesscn to the 8aale ; and on the Maine through 
the'wbole uf Thuringia, known at this day as the Black 
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Forest, did the sona of the Culdees lay the solid foundation 
of a mission-work in accordance with the Word of God.' 
One of the more distinguished uf this mission band waa 
^Villtbrod, an Auglo-Saxou by birth. He threw lumself 
with great nrdonr into the conversion of the Germanic 
nations, and in the end of the seventh century he passed 
over into Holland, with eleven of his countrymen, and began 
operations among the Frieslandera. From thence he went 
to Heligoland, but being cruelly treated by King Radhod, 
who put a member of the mission-party to death, he departed 
to Denmark, where he evangelised. Finally he returned to 
Holland, where his second mini >! try was attended with 
remarkable success. We shall sec in the sequel that he was 
idtimatel; compelled to lay these evangelical spoils at the 
feet of the pope. He died at Uti-echt, and did not live to 
see the (himage which the compliances of bis old age inflicted 
upon that cause for which he had spent the vigour of his 
manhood, with a devotion and success that have carried his 
fame down to our day.' 

Alwut the same time, or a little before (Oflj), Killean, 
Ixim in Scotland, entered the field. One Sabbath, as he sat 
in church, the text, " Whosoever taketb not up his cross and 
followeth Me, cannot be My disciple," came into his mind, and 
he resolved to become a missionarj'. He set out with twelve 
companions for the country of the castcni Franks, among 
whom the labours of this little band of Scotchmen were 
rewarded with numerous conversions. The first eon^-ersion 
of Bavaria was by Eustasius about tiI8, a few years after the 
death of C'olnmba. Its second evaTigeliser, Erfurt, was 
sprung of an aristocratic Frankish family, and under him the 



' Sbranl, p. 390. 

' )iothvini, ceiit. vii. ptul i, vliap. L 

■ml, in Mabillnn'i Livf4 of t3ir Saifl*. 
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lulBHion greatly prospered. CuldeeiBiu ascended tlie Danube, 
entered the Lower Pauiiouia, churches and cloisters were | 
founded cvcrj-where iu the region, on the Waller See, and 
on the ruins of the Roman city of Salzburg. The years 6afi- 
710 embrace the labours of this missionary. The footsteps 
of the Culdccs can be traced as far north as Tceland. They 
bad their stations there, and continued their labours, reliev- 
ing each other by turns, till driven out by the Norwegian 
invaders in the ninth centurj-. " There were tlien," says 
Ara, the Norwegian liistoriaa,^ "C'hriBtians there whom the < 
Norwegians call Pnpns " (Fathers). " There were left by t 
them," says another Icelandic writer, " Irish books, bells, and 
crooked staffs, and several other things, which seemed to 
indicyite that they were west men," i.^,, Culdees. 

Throughout the wide extent of our sur^'cy Culdeeism stood I 
distinct and apart in iis faith, in its worship, and in its 1 
govennncnt from the Roman Church. As r^arda all these J 
points the Culdce Church continued unchanged during the J 
sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries. lt» one supreme I 
authority was Holy Scripture. Each house — which combined I 
in one, church, school, and colony — had an abbot chosen by I 
its members, who exercised not lordly but paternal sway. To I 
liim the bishops, or missionary pastors, were subject. The I 
bulk of its clergy were married men. They trained their I 
own missionaries, and ha>-ing ordained them, sent them I 
forth to fields, the selection of which would seem to have I 
been left lately to themselves. They dwelt iu cluaters of 1 
timber huts, and not in one stoue building, as was the I 
Roman fashion iu succeeding centuries. They united agri- 
cultural labours with their mission work pro]ter. Some of 1 
the richest pro\'ince8 in Germany and France at this day were i 
first broken in from the wilderness by the industry of the 
' Ara. Mullcmiu, citod by Lanigan. 
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(Juldees. They were indefntigaUe transcribers of tlieu- 
l<^cal treatises, psalters, aud Holy Scripture. The museums 
of many of the Continental universities are stocked^with the 
fruits of their pen. The Amltrosian Library of Milan has a 
Commentatj- of Oolumbauus ou the Psalms, long ascribed to 
Jerome, which, with other Ciildee relies, it aceouiita aiuongBt 
its most precious treasures. The crowning gift of the Culdee 
pen to these early churches was a translation of the Bible 
into the vernacular. The first Frankish translation of the 
Scriptures, Ebrard says, was given by Oatfridis to the German 
people in 750. It was no jmrt of the policy of the Culdees 
to keep under the spirit of their converts by imposing upon 
them the yoke of a foreign tongue, or the authority of a 
ruling city. The gospel adapted itself to the nations among 
whom it joumicd, addressing each in its own tongue. To 
the Germans it became a Gennan : to the Franks a Frank. 
The Romans invited the nations to come to Italy if they 
would receive the gospel ; the C'uklees brought the gospel 
from Italy to the nations. 

The cxiilorations of Ebrard have revolutionised our con- 
ceptions of the early t'hristian churcli of western Europe. 
History till now knew nothing really of this great, wide- 
spread, apostolic church. It had tracked the footsteps of a 
few individual C'iddees ; it had registered a few incidents of 
their storr. But the facts it hnd picked up and transmitted 
were fragmentary, insulated, and failed utterly to give us any 
adequate idea of the importance and grandeur of the drama 
of which they were broken-off parts. History has enriched 
itself by this discovery, which has made us acquainted witli 
an enterprise of spiritual chivalry so vast and so long sus- 
tained that wc hardly know n-here to look for its like. His- 
torians liad filled tlicir page with the miserable jealousies, 
uarrels, and battles of Roman bishops and Roman couucil^ 
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when, Id ! the veil rises from the sixth century, and there starts 
to view a church at lona and Bangor, at the ends of the world, 
instinct with the spirit of the Bible, bursting with missionary 
zeal, pouring out armies of thorough-trained missionaries, 
who spread themselves south and north — in short, over all 
western Europe, and in the fece of a thousand dangers — 
wars, deserts, seas, barbarous tribes — invite the nations to 
drink of the Water of Life from the golden fountains of the 
Scriptures, It is, says Ebrard, **of this Rome-free and 
essentially evangelical church, which was governed from the 
island of lona, that Columba, the younger, writes that it 
numbered a thousand abbots, all under the jurisdiction of 
one Archimandrite." ^ 

We shall sum up our rapid sketch of this church — in the 
presence of which that of Rome in the same centuries stands 
dwarfed — in the words of Ebrard : — 

" If now we look back upon all the ground we have gone 
over, leaving out of view altogether the extension which the 
Culdean Church had obtained up to 664 in Ireland, Scot- 
land, and Northumberland, and confining our attention to 
its spread on the Continent, we find this religious community 
in France, at the beginning of the eighth century, existing 
in the heart of the National Church, and not merely toler- 
ated, but over the whole country, from the Jura to Nantes, 
and from this line as far north as the delta of the Rhine, 
Rome-free, and entirely imrestricted in its internal organ- 
isation, decidedly favoured by the Merovingian kings, even 
dominating the National Church in the sense of spiritual 
and intellectual influence, and often also taking a part in its 
external government by the appointment of its abbots to 

^ Ztitschrift fur die Ilistorische Theologie. Paper 5th. 

Die Iroscholtishe Minsionshirche des Sechsten Siebeten und achten Jahr- 
hundertSf und ihrt vcrhreitung und Bedeutung auf dcm Festiand^ p. 339, et 
Htq. 
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tniportaot sees. We Bud the whole of the northern lialf of 
France soweti, ao to speak, with its luonaHterics, with all 
their peculiarities, in unopposed development. Then we 
find tlie whole of Rhineland couverted to Christianity by tliis 
('lUdean Church, and eccleaiastically governed by it in its 
owu (jcculiar mauDer ; likewiae the whole of the country 
now called Francouia, and Alaiiianma, and Bavaria, con- 
verted and ecclesiastically governed by Culdeans, and Cul- 
deana alone. And if we are to speak of the influences of 
the British Church, as some express themselves, it must at 
least be confessed that these intiuences might be compared 
to the overflow of a river, which covers the whole land. 
All the distinctive peculiarities of the Culdean Church — 
its married priests, its sending out of its missionaries by 
twelves, its practice of constructing its settlements in 
separate houses, its subjection of chorepiscopi (or bishops of 
monasteries) to the rule of the abbots — all this we Bud in 
Bavaria and Alamannia in 7'tO-7:)!>, just as it was in Scot- 
land in 5U.J. It is all one and tlie same church-fellowship, 
that of the Viri-Dei, or in Irish, the Keile De. In the whole 
south and west, and in a great part of the north of Gemtany, 
before ' the apostle ' of Geraianj was heard of, we find in 
existence a flourishing, well-oi^ajiiscd, Rome-free church, 
whose solo supreme authority was tlie Holy Scriptures, ami 
whose preaching was the word of the free redeenung grace 
of God in Christ Jesus," 

Gladly would we pcnnit the curtain to descend on the 
Culdee Church while yet its i-oot is finn in the soil and it-* 
l>oughs are stretched from lona in the West to Bohemia 
on the East, and its shadow covers France and Germany, 
and many countries besides. Gladly would wc spare our- 
selves and our readem the mekueholy recital of the tragic 
extirpation of this once noble vine. We most, however, 
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pursue our subject a little further. We behold Western I 
Europe on the point of eompleting its reformation. Tlia I 
Hpiritual illuminntioti wliicli has brolie upon it from the >| 
north is year by yeitr filling its sky with glory, wheu, all I 
suddenly, its nations are thrown back again into night j 
What has occasioned a reversal so sad? It is the oft- 1 
repeated tale of profound dissimulation on the one side, and J 
a too credulous trust on the other. Winfrid, an Anglo- 1 
Saxon by birth, and a Benedictine monk, in 710 seeks outT 
Willibrod, then at tlie head of the Ciddce cvTingelisation, 
and under u great eliow of guileleBsnras and much pious 
zeal, insinuates himself into his favour. He desires to study 
the methods of evangelising under the C'iddee Ieadert,i 
" He crept in beside Willibrod," says Dr Ebrard, * as thaf 
wolf steals in beside the shepherd," and lived for thre 
years with hiin, a professed coadjutor, but in reality a spy;! 
At the end of three years he returned to Rome, whcncs 
had come, and where he had been instructed.' Pop( 
Gregory 11. consecrated him as bishop, and chau) 
name to Bonifacius, the " good-doer," as if in anticipation c 
the services expected from him. He returned to (iermany.^ 
no longer wearing tlic Culdce mask, but as the legate extra-r 
ordinary of the pope. He brought with him letters fro 
the pontiff, addressed to all princes, enjoining them to assiSI 
him in ruhng the churches over which he had been > 
Supported by the authority of Carloman and Pepin of 
France, lie proceeded to suppress the Culdee establishments 
by changing them into bishoprics subject to the authority of 
Rome. He founded in Germany the Sees of WartiiburH 
Burabourg, Erfurt, and Aichstadt, and in 744 the monastc 
of Fulda. This was the method Boniface adopted to evta 
gelise the Germans, even metamor]ihosing Cul<lee mission^ 

' Ebrard. p. !t9!t. 
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nries into Benedictine monks, and Cnldee colleges into Roniiali 
Sees, bj fair means if poasible, by force where iirtiflce failed. 
It was in this way that be earned his title of " apostle of 
the Germans." Even historians who think him desemng of 
the honour do not eonceal the startling vices that deformed 
his life. Mosheim, for instance, obBcrves of him that his 
"zeal for the glory and authority of the Roman pontiff 
equalled, if it did not surpass, his zeal for the senice of 
Christ and the propagation of his religion," and that he 
" often employed violence and terror, and sometimes artifice 
and fraud, in order to multiply the number of Christians," 
and " discovered a cunning and insidious turn of mind," and 
" ignorance of many things appertaining to the true nature 
and geuius of the Christian religion," ' The historian Ranke 
speaks in similar terms of this " apostle of the Cermans." ' 
Nevertheless, both ascribe to iiim, mistakenly of course, the 
gloiy of converting the Germans from heathenism. We see 
the foundations of Culdeeism beginning to be sapped. 

Wliat helped, doubtless, to pave the way for the fall of 
the Culdec Church, was the partial apostaey of Wiliibrod. 
In his latter days he was drawn into an acknowledgment of 
the supremacy of the pope, and accepted at his hands the 
bishopric of Utrecht, Wiliibrod could plead precedents for 
accepting a Roman mitre. Some eminent Culdees in the 
centurj- before had accepted high positions in the National 
Church from tlie kinp of France, though they still remained 
within the hues of Culdeeism. Wiliibrod accepted his 
appointment from the pontiff, a power before which, if one 
begins to bow, he is sure at last to fall. His locks were 
shorn, and though he still governed the Culdee Churches of 
Thuringin, it was with a diminished autborit}-. Next, Boni- 

' Motheiin, cent, viii,, part i., clisp. i. 
- UiftotTi of tilt Popea, Book!., ali»p. i. 
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face arrived from Rome as legate extraordinary, and soon to 
be primate of Germany. In his former pupil and colleague 
Willibrod now found a superior and master. The papal 
legate had no inclination to betake himself to the forests 
and break up new ground. It was not to his taste to risk 
his precious life amongst those of the Germans who were 
still heathens. He preferred to build upon the foundations 
that Willibrod and other Culdees had laid, and to eflFect a 
second conversion of Germany on the ruins of its first 
conversion. 

Meanwhile, another cause hastened the downfall of the 
Culdean Church. The supreme political power of the 
West had passed from the Merovingian to the Carlovingian 
race. Pepin of Heristal stood up. He turned back the 
Moslem by his arms, and saved Europe. The pope, seeing 
it for his interests, allied himself with this rising house. 
Thus the pontiff was able to wield the Carlovingian power 
against his rivals and enemies the Culdees. This turned the 
balance in the conflict. Boniface, the papal legate, was 
supported by the friendship and authority of the French 
monarch. Willibrod was handicapped in the struggle. He 
had to contend against both the papal and the royal power, 
wielded by Boniface, now become primate of all Germany, 
and to whom he, as bishop of Utrecht, owed obedience. 
The issue was that Willibrod, after forty years' labour (680- 
720), had to surrender this whole region to Boniface, and 
tlie battle was lost 

The transformation of these countries went on apace. It 
became the policy of both courts, that of Rome and that of 
France, to wear out the Culdees, and eventually efface every 
vestige of them. Where had stood a Culdee oratory or 
church, there rose a superb cathedral for the Roman worship. 
Where a Culdean abbot had ruled, there a diocesan bishop 
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bore Bway. Where a cluster of log huts, inhahitod bj 
Ouldee brethren, had stood, there was erected a lai^e stone 
building, in which monks of the Benedictine order sheltered. 
The words which Bishop Auugervillc addressed to the friars 
of his day apply to the change we see passing ou the Rhine- 
land and the German countries with even more point : — 
" Now base Thersites handles the arms of Achitles ; the 
choicest trappings are thrown away upon lazy asses ; blink- 
ing night-birds lord it ui the nest of eagles ; and the silly 
kite sits on the perch of the hnwk." The traveller, as he 
passes along the lovely valley of the Rhine, or visita the 
German cities, fails to reflect, it may be, that the ecclesias- 
tical edifices that everywhere meet his eye and awaken his 
admiration are in tnith the niemorials of the great Celtic 
evangelisation of the early centuries. These monuments 
of the wealth and power of Rome rise on the spots where 
Culdee buildei-s were the first to rear human habitations, 
where Culdee agriculturists were the first to cultivate tlie 
ground, and where Culdee missionaries were the first to 
ttpen the Book of Life to the eyes of the ignorant natives. 

When the light of the ('uldce cliristianisation began to 
fade away, and at last went out, the shadows of the middle 
ages fell fast and thick. Who, wc nsk, is responsible for 
the loss of these ten centuries ? There is no room here tt» 
hesitate. The Destroyer of the Culdee Church must answer 
ut the bur of posterity to this terrible indictment. The fiat 
that decreed that the Celtic evaugolisation should be sup- 
preseeil, also decreed tliat Chriat^ndom should abide for 
ogee without light and without liberty. That decree will 
yet cniah into dust many a marble tomb, and sweep from 
history's page many a name which at this hour shines brightly 
there. The world will not easily condone so great a crime 
once it has come to the clear Apprehension of it. Mean- 
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while it is far from having attained to this. With a touch of 
Islam resignation it looks on the dark ages as a dispensa- 
tion, so fixed and absolute that it was no more in its power 
to avoid passing through its darkness than it is in its 
power to forbid an eclipse, or stay the going down of the 
sun. But the world will one day come to think more ration- 
ally of it, and then it will ask why knowledge was enchained, 
and why so many ages were given over to wars and supersti- 
tion and slavery, which, but for the suppression of the Celtic 
evangelisation, would have been ennobled with freedom, en- 
riched with the spoils of art, and crowned with the blessings 
of a pure Christianity. 
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